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jpHE Dutch novel has never been 
I favoured by over-attention from 
1*1 English readers, critics or pub- 

S rs. One may lament this or lic- 
it. but the fact remains, and 
pains puzzling. True, there were 
when MuUuUili s Mu.v lit ivc- 
jw was widely read in England and 
9j# Coupcrus was a well-known 
PK. but those days have gone, and 
hgjjjni that after the 1920s an indc- 
wbk but apparently insiirmount- 
fife barrier has prevented Dutch 
pure from moving westward. 

put the barrier there? The 
g*. becnu.se of the way they write, 
B; ^ n 8*' s b. because of the way 
? It is a problem that highly 
F*ted and rational minds have 
stored to be a mystery, and a my* 
EJ*J J 01,1 Perhaps it is not un- 
^ • le to hope that a barrier 
^appeared so mysteriously may 
BjfijWt'.Jn a similar way. Or in 
Way, for the growing contact 
Bp D Britain and .the Continent 
H?, to become increasingly im- 
durin 8 the 1970s, in literary 

Hr* &v won. 

h all the more reason for 
K. ! L e ? C ? a,ion sincc the Dutch 
Efitii h° • * Q :, ^ c Netherlands and 
to be in fairly 
KJ^sfcape. It may not be possibte 
|gg°Diioir. a- number of manifest 
m 01 ^us, but then what ob- 
K ^ cqntcmp 0 r U Ty masterpiece 

WES ?**" t0 mcrtlfon ? One 
^ er ! p P inl 10 ft solid body of 
BR. n , k e bne hand not so far 
from the mainstream of the 
HS2\ Rn d. American novel as 
Kn??_ exo,ic ' an d on the other 
f,avouT 

B^r n 0 7 d *^ ake it appeal to any- 

M% aTe° U HkC ‘° refresh a 

or^nL, 50 . , 0ftcn Pronounced 
fL, '«■. *«ms io 

the butch . rege “ e rotive powers, 
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BY R. P. MEIJER 


descriptive, too picturesque, too 
painterly, of having the longest 
purple passages in the whole wide 
world of literature. This allegation 
can no longer be made. All postwar 
writers, whether experimental or tra- 
ditional, have done away with dcs- 
criptiveness, and there is little doubt 
that the present-day novel is nil the 
better for it. In place of this dcscrip- 
livenoss and its attendant emphasis 
on atmosphere came a stronger nar- 
rative element, together with a swif- 
ter, sparer style. In the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, Gerard (Cornells 
van het Rcve, Willem Frcdcrlk Hor- 
muns, Louis Paul Boon, Hugo Claus 
and Hurry Mulisch were the writers 
who gave the Dutch novel its new 
direction. 

Of these five, Hermans has re- 
mained closest to the tradition of 
the psychological novel, and also 
closest to his originul themes. He 
once declared that he was one of 
those writers who would always 
write the sume book. A grain of sail 
would not go amiss here, but it is a 
fact that Hermans tins remained 
remarkably true to his original start- 
ing-point. In one of his early stories 
he wrote : “ Mankind thirikB in 
terms of an order which does not 
really exist, and is blind to the 
original chaos. There is only one 
real world : chaos.” 

This notion is the dominant one 
in most of his work, from his early 
novels De Trane n der Acacia's (The 
Tears of the Acacias, 1949) and De 
Donkere Kamer van Damocles (The 
Dark Room of Damocles, 1958) to 
his latest Herhmeringen van ten 
Engelbewaarder (Memoirs of a 
Guardian Angel, 1971). Like several 
of Hermans’* novels and stories, this 
book is set in wartime, war ; being 
ibe most spectacular demonstration 
of the chaos that underlies human 
life. Hermans has made the contrast 
between fundamental chaos and 
superficial order even sharper by 
having, as his main character a 
public prosecutor, an upholder of 
the order of things, and again by 


letting this man commit a crime on 
the first day of the German invasion 
of Holland. The crime may well go 
undetected, but the chaos rises to 
the surface and drowns the order to 
which the prosecutor has clung for 
so long. 

In the world of Hermans, man's 
estate is basically chaotic and inca- 
pable of being properly organized. 
His main characters make bmvc 
efforts, but they never succeed niul 
arc either destroyed or end up In 
despondency, All the little ironies of 
life mount up (o form this picture of 
total hopelessness. When Alberegt, 
the prosecutor, is asked whether he 
has heard any news about the inva- 
sion on his car radio, he can only 
say : " It never works when some- 
thing of importance is going on”-; 
and when his pompous friend Erik 
ceremoniously • closes the doors of 
his publishing house, things go 
wrong, too : " Until Hiller has been 
hanged from the highest tree, Erik 
Losekunt will not publish nnother 
book. Damn, the lock docs not 
work." This is how it niwnys is in 
Hermans'* novels: when it matters. 
When order is most needed, the 
important things don’t worki. cannot 
be found, or prove to he worthless. 
Nothing is ever achieved ; in the last 
instance everything reverts to chaos. 

The situation in Hermans'* novels 
is black and only rarely coloured by 
humour.' Yet there is no self-indul- 
gence in his writing and not a trace 
of self-pity. Hermans , depicts the 
. world ns he secs it, coolly, rationally 
and very compcllingly. His Intelli- 
gence, craftsmanship and ingenuity 
in handling plot have made him into 
the major novelist of the postwar 
period. 

When Hermans published his first 
novel, he wus preceded by two years 
by G. K. van het Revo whose De 
A vonilen (The Evenings) became the 
novel of the postwar generation. It 
was as grim and harrowing as the 
novels of Hermans, yet relieved by 
Van het Reve's very personal sense 
of humuur ; sardonic to be sure. 


culling and biting, but al the same 
time very funny indeed. Van het 
Rove then turned away from the 
novel, published several books of 
.short stories and developed a highly 
successful new form, n hybrid of 
short story and Idler. Not until the 
beginning of this year did lie publish 
his second novel, De Taut der Lie file 
(The Language of Love), in which 
lie also used the technique of com- 
bining I cl ter- writing with straight fic. 
lion. The book is a kind of triptych : 
on the side panels the main story, a 
plotless narrative describing the day- 
to-day experiences of the main char- 
acter and concentrating on his homo- 
sexual relationships, and on the 
central panel a large collection of 
letters addressed to a Dutdi fellow- 
writer. These letters function as a 
commentary on the novel proper: 
they trace its genesis, the difficulties 
encountered while writing it, the 
author's ups and downs, his despair 
and his determination, to finish it. 
De Taaf der Liefde is n very idio- 
syncratic novel. No one else but 
Van het Revc could have written it, 
let aloriii have made a success of it, 
Its publication was the outstanding 
literary event in itjc Netherlands of 
the past few years, and one may add 
that it is one of those books that cry 
out for a wider audience than the 
combi rted readership of the Nether- 
lands and Belgium can offer. 

The hovel which supplies Its own 
commentary is, of course, in itself 
not nfcw. Thomas Mann's Die Ent- 
stehunu des Dak for Fattsftis comes 
. to mind, as does Andrd Gide's 
Journal ; ties Fwtx-M on voyeurs. 

. What was new was the way in 
which Van het Reve made the 
commentary an integral part pf his 
novel. Harry Mulisch, on the other 
hand,’ did something rather like 
Majidii und Gide in hi* books ' De 
Frrre//cr (The! NarrMor 1970) and 
De Ver teller Vertehl (The Narrator 
Explained, 1971). The find, bodk Is 
the novel, the second its commen- 
tary. be Verfeller must be one of 
the most cryptic novels ever written 


in Dutch. Basically the slory of a 
man who at the uge of forty-three 
looks back on his youth, it is so full 
of Nnbokovian puzzles and riddles, 
allusions which become clear only 
gradually or sometimes not al all, 
parodies, name-changes and time- 
slilfts that it makes unusually high 
demands on its readers. In order to 
decode it, one needs patience, an 
inlimnte knowledge of Mtilisch's 
accumulated experience, and the 
ability to solve crosswords twice as 
difficult as the ones in The Times. 
Not every reader comes up io these 
requirements, and in an interview 
Mulisch stated that he had overesti- 
mated his gudicncc. Graciously leav- 
ing us some of our self-esteem, 1m 
added that in his own opinion, ton, 
the work was not really complete 
without Its commentary. Mulisch 
has never been more right. The 
second book is not merely complc-. 
mentary to the first, it is absolutely 
essential, providing clues that cannot 
be found anywhere else. 

What Mulisch wanted to say in 
De Verteller was that life was not a 
simple mutter and that chaos reigns 
supreme, a message not very differ- 
ent from the one (hat Hermans has 
been transmitting for years, But in 
Mulkch’s view, the complexity of 
life ciin be represented only by a 
complex form ; the splintered world 
must be reflected iu the novel's 
splintered structure. It is arguable 
whether this is successful, but it 
must be conceded that the 'two 
books, read in conjunction, make an 
interesting, entertaining, though 
slightly over-ingenious attempt Io 
add some spice to the conventional . 
autobiographical novel. 

To generalize, one may say that 
the emphasis in the modem Dutch 
novel is shifting from exploration of 
character to exploration of situation, 
Hermans is a borderline case, but in 
the new novel* of Van het Reve and 
Mulisch. there are few of what E. M. 

. Former itsid to cult ” round charac- 
ters”- In Schaamtc (Shame, 1972) 
by Hugo Claus there is none. Sev- 
eral critics have taken taue with 
bhii on this score, but it is clear thur 
Claus, who in his curlier noicls will 
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certainly not incapable of creating 
Jully-rcmiuJed characters, warned it 
io. Scluiomte deals with a group of 
Belgian television people who are 
filming a passion play on a South 
Sea island. They ;ue an empty lot, 
there is not a serious 1 bought be- 
tween them, ■' at the most u few 
tickled glands 

They arc regarded with suspicion 
and contempt by (lie local popula- 
tion and eventually become vaguely 
involved in u murder case. The 
situation docs not seem very compli- 
cated, but Claus, like Mulfcch, 
makes considerable demands on Ills 
readers. He does not deliberately 
confuse them in the cause of pre- 
senting confused reality, but lie 
makes the going lough by giving 
only a minimum of information and 
by paring down the story to its bare 
essentials. At first glance, therefore, 
the book seems indy bones and no 


flc&h, it draft rather than a properly 
filled-oLit novel. Yet a closer look 
makes it clear dial Stimuli tie is a 
very cleverly structured boob 
which — though not bothering much 
about characterization — fully ex- 
plores an intriguing situation. Given 
the right director, ii has also the 
makings of an excellent film. 

A newcomer to the Dutch literary 
scene is the oddly-named " non- 
fiction novel ", Louis Paul Boon, 
who made his mark in the |95Us 
with some highly original and 
experimental novels such as De 
KopcUekcnshium {Chape! Hoad — 
•in American translation is reviewed 
on page M5J, tower te. Ter-Muren 
(Sumincr at Ter- Mure n) and Wap- 
enhroederr {Brothers in Arms!, last 
year published Pieter Darns, [lie 
story of a Flemish journalist who at 
the end of the nineteenth century 
phiycd an important pari in the 
labour men emeu ( in Belgium. In 


this book, Boon’s social conscious- 
ness, his anger nl the inequalities 
of society, and his sympathy for the 
underdog have combined in a most 
felicitous way with his great gifts as 
a storyteller to produce the most 
impressive example of the non-fic- 
tion genre to date. 


world, with Its artists, critics, dealers 
and hangers-on. 

The sweet, or usually not so 
sweet, memories of youth continue 
to provide a wealth of material for a 
considerable number of writers, par- 
ticularly now dial the permissive 
society allows uninhibited publica- 
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The Dutch novelists are individual- 
ists, and the best among them nrc 
free from any dogmatic subscription 
to fashionable theories or forms. In 
the past they were known for their 
earnestness, but these days they 
show n greater awareness of the 
irony of life and often adopt a more 
lighthearted approach. A good ex- 
ample is Henk Koinijn Mcijer's 
Ucve Zoster Ursula ('Dear Sister 
Ursula, 1069). which seriously, but 
.it the same time ironically and 
wiMily, probes the Amsterdam art 
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Iicui Willi a fair number of rather r MlrVc y an brier » *-6 Ma&aryk. thus giving a umni yc. 
uneven aiilobiographical novels wlwn Scaling with al JherfKl distinction between the exile 
from, Kart Amerikaans /Crew (.'lit l . ca ' nl output of what it-LErul the emigrant. I he exile wants to 

1 962) to Turks bruit ( I urk isli / a l,r! - v wniril li^ernture k home ; the eniigr»nt u ants to Mu y 

Delight, 1970) ; books which tend to ,nw . M "Plelc and unfair TKif. The exile's separation fmm 
shock the old and woo the young ‘Willed. Many more -JCto country is lorecd ; the emigrant s 

r i£ I 7.v n i in, i :i k hesi } *** "s -is s 

retraces six years in the life ot a 
young girl in reverse tinier. The 
story begins in 1945 with tin- defeat 


N. P. Meijer is Professor oft ' 
ftjiage and I ilenuure al Bcjf^ 
University oi London. 1 


JOHN R. SPA RLE i 

Hie Campus War 

SMPpp, Penguin, Paperback, 4 Op, 

John R. Scarle lx a distinguished 
philosopher whose recent Speech 
Acts was one of the most important 
contributions to the philosophy of 
language to appear in the past 
decade. Here he turns his analytical 
and argumentative talents on to the 
phenomena of student revolt. It Is 
not only in intellect that Professor 
Searle is so well equipped for the 
task. He has taught at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley for the 
past dozen years; and during that 
lime he has been heavily involved 
m university politics, both as a 
faculty member active in (he Free 
Speech Movement and ns an ndmin- 
jstmtor of student and faculty affairs. 
He writes as n somewhat weary 
liberal who spent his student years 
flaming Joe McCnrthy, and now finds 

iVjj 8 laclics of defamation and 
intimidation practised by the student 
radicals ; but there is nothing weary 
nbout the' intelligence and wit which 
he displays. 

The Campus War Js sub- 
tilled A Sympathetic Look at the 
University m Agony", sympathy is 
not Professor Searle 's most obvious 
characteristic. His virtues arc lough- 
ness and clarify, and an acerbic sense 
ot humour which is especially effec- 


tive when employed against profes- 
sors of philosophy. In so far as sym- 
pathy emerges at all, it is it slightly 
reluctant sympathy for administra- 
tors who arc faced with an impossible 
job and no resources to cope with it ; 
and so far as institutions are con- 
cerned, the author's sympathies are 
with a university a good deal more 
like Oxford and Cambridge than any- 
thing to bo found in North America. 

Indeed, North American universi- 
ties are, on this account, beset by a 
peculiar set of unwitting conspirators 
whose efforts could hardly do more 
to wreck the university if they were 
consciously aimed at that end. Pro- 
fessor Searlc’s opening chapter lays 
out the scenario for the typical revolt 
— this is a rather notorious set-piece 
which first appeared in The New 
York Times al the height of the revo- 
lutionary epoch in December 1968. It 
is a somewhat tongue-in-cheek piece 
of sociology which is both elegant and 
accurate in description, whatever one 
thinks of the underlying analogy be- 
tween student revolt mid millenarlan 
upheaval. 

The scennrio demands that a focal 
or domestic university issue should 
be tied in with a “sucred topic", 
such as Racism, the Vietnam War, or 
the Military-Industrial Complex— for 


planned for four years and the park 
in question serves only for n mug- 
gers' practice-ground. Since the uni- 
versity cannot agree, and the demands 
are usually presented so insultingly 
that they are bound to be rejected, the 
university authorities become sym- 
bolically linked with the espousal of 
an absolute Evil— in this case Racism. 
This destroys the general belief in 
their legitimacy, much as we might 
six centuries ago have revolted 
against the civil authorities ns the 
representatives of anti-Christ. 

The climax, of course, is the battle 
between the forces of light and dark 
when the administration is forced to 
call the police on to the campus. Uni- 
versity teachers faced with the police 
simply turn on whomever lets them on 
to the premises— though, ns Professor 
Searle notes, this is less likely to hap- 
pen in this country : 

like most things in England, the police 
uniforms arc about u century out of 
.fj' * ' Bnt| sh police . . . look like 
nothing so much as musical comedy 
actors and the sight of them charging 
about does not produce the same exhil- 
arating sense of horror as does the sight 

CRS AmenCan puI ' Cf ’ Dr ,he French 


af-r. lc, '1 ni ' lhe \ ietn; ‘m Wur, or It is of course, also true that Foolish 
the Military- 1 nd us l rial Complex— for universities ara extremely refuel mt 
jiiNtnnce, by demanding that the uni- Hboui calling in the po «■ white lE 
v^utKhontJcsaho^ut oncc’stop police seem? if unythin& iven more 
buildmg a gymnasium in a " black reluctant to appear when asked for 
p.irk , even if the building has been und rightly so. Once the faculty turn 


on the administration, its authority 
vanishes, since the presidents of most 
universities find it intolerable to gov- 
ern without faculty .support, even 
though they arc not constitutionally 
. obliged to seek that support. 

The rest of The Campus War is de- 
voted to vignettes of students, fac- 
ulty and administrators, which try 
to answer the puzzle of why students 
en masse behave in ways they indivi- 
dually regard as quite irrational, why 
lhe faculty nro too short-sighted to 
rally behind the administration, and 
why the legal authority of adminis- 
trators does not translate into effec- 
tive control on campus. Sensibly 
enough. Professor Searle ascribes 
most of the underlying discontent of 
students to sources quite outside the 
university— and obviously this means 
that campus peace depends on social 
conditions which arc mostly unite 
on bade the university's power to eon- 
lioJ. Bin there is much (he imivcrsilv 
can do <o make its own response’s 
more appropriate to its problems. 

Some of Professor Searlc's recom- 
mendations Will induce a quite mi 
Justified smugness in the senior 
V f Uxbridge, where 
“/ hat " 1 Im,y,,ly Providence 
strikes lesser places with student 
troubles is already a dons' 
sacred topic ". I’or what (he author 
St’I,!’ 6 nMilion of Regents 


of most of the adniiniuntrt; 
and responsibility to ibt l 
Given the extent to 


and me , , 

m home; the emigrant wauls to stay 
wjy The exile's separation from 
£ country is lorml ; the emigrant's 
aeration is valuiuary. says Paul 
q^bori. Perhaps ; on the other hand, 
exile often chooses to uppnw a 
Wime. * religion, an ideology, a 
?' revolution by his own free will, 
[■•ftiJf the emigrant's decidon to quit 
may have been forced upon him by 
tiatiiiislances— economic, political, 

penona I— beyond his control. In 
addiiion to exiles and emigrants, wc 
also have immigrants, expatriates, 
refugees, displaced persons, deport - 
its, evacuees, and expellees. Mr 
Tibori tells us that he is not an 
tiile but an emigrant. Yet, he used 
[0 be President of the PLN Centre 
if Writers in Exile. Not an exile 
limself ; just a president of exiles. 


Jalcnt timction of Me is as old ns humanity. Adam 

fixities is the muinteiHw^.jn si... 


versities is the mainleiBiwf 
linancial standing of tbt &j 
political party, this loch ihi 


dBve were the lirsl exiles — or were 
sy expellees ? In fact, the notion 
exile is much older Ilian humanity. 


............. exne is muen orcter man numaniiy. 

utopian a hope as anything ^EjRkphanis and gorillas are also exiled 

dCIlts have asked fur Rin fhnu ililfar frixns tlxn r.s. i VIaI 


dents have asked for. Bulks 
■Searle is also hard on (he ik 
for allowing intellectual shut! 
crude ami for positively exd 
mg faculty to teach pooily-i 
they could, nut at all. 

Students whn already fd 
pretty meaningless arc hardlyk 
hy a university which doemi 
(hem the intellectual life thzi 
only thing j( js competent (ui 

Bui his years in Oxford 
have l a light Professor Scarfc 
life of teaching and admail 
is not easy to square with ikt 
date research and writing^ 
viously values us well. Hilda 
something of a joke that M 
" new " universities swb 
should repudiate the OxbrsT 
and set out to imilute Bfip 1 : 
as the inliabitunts of the b* 
tempted to start back inthefl 
direction. But the livellote 
lluisiasm and hospitality lea 
lion shown hy Mich pldc«as*l 
(and its imitators] ure 
virtues which Profeswr * 


Travelling Gent 

I809° f 89 j CXander William Kinglake 

GERALD DE GAURY 

or ' ravd , l 2 ng 1"* often ib«I by 

Britosh amiy ofi&cers to describe a certain type of 

Kh2:5£i h ‘ C ? t,1 S. trftveUer - Alexander Wiffiam 
was such a mao. His book Ecu hen, pub 

Sih12 «TTr? U vi Y J a 1844 ' is onB the most 
In book * on travel « the nearer East. 

Its publication was a sensation. Kiniake. a shv and 
careful man, left instructions for S \ ^his naperJ to 
be destroyed after bis death. Happily som^aUs 
escaped the ftre, have recently come to light and 
i y de Uaury in the first biography 

ofKjngUke ; tho Aory of I fie writer of a great book 
Jg ?^50 JOmmbc 9Ver taken by thfviciorian 

Dr Faust^ SM-SpfcalSplrrt . 

PETfeR REDGROVE 
Peter Redgrove has been described by PhUip Hobs 
8r6at f w,t . o£our • TlxesJ poems 
XU^paperTSp 1 ” 8 foaf jnto 8 * rowkj * vision, clofh 

. The Holly Queen 

jSALEY EURCEUj.; ' ; ■ /. * r 7 '* 

u ? U5a&1 Poem* In the form 
concentrated dram^c lyrics brings to life the 

Arthunan legend In an Imagkjative. context T ( . { 
dramatic moment is sharply and hire! I Indy drawn 
An AiiVjl Press publication. £1,25 ' l; • vP V 



iculty tum and Trustees, ^o^ot!^ 

Wlodzimierz Brus 

Economy 8 at Sl ffie U^crs[re° ,y68 of 

Economy he shows hn» a r LPX^ Warsa ' v ' In Tlie Market to a SocfaM 


t«lay are Io ethM - 1 ' he souial i 

strategic social Issue* or J ho l r amoral character and neglect of ■, 

of these disciplines In ThA 0 ?^! concepLs are central to the langiws* ... 

to modertrSrDhSsSL 5 ^ 1 ^ lly oT John Barmlev appeaj A 

sociology itj an Rttemoi *5°* P ers P^I»ve and methodology j ; 

social Sen« h fj 8hten thc ^omeinporary relevance ^.: 

in this field ^ 60(1 t0 P r °vlde a possible starting point for theory , 

Teaching oMEngHsh ta i^° n * WVe l u,t been published ST*?.! 

In classroom mShri* lm ' 1 ™ on the extensive chan* „ 

Primary S<±o^g shows^ow fhA V ^ n »^ l ^ e<J 0,,r srfl0 ° l = 

I?^ ,k !L taaSocialist Economy 

WU)D?aMI^RZ^BRUS £2.50 . 

The Social Reality of Ethics ■■ 1 

, I 

■/ totctnatiopai ubrary Qf S[)ciojogy 

EhgUsh in Primary Schools S 
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rten (bey dill'er from thc tcnI. Not 
tp conform with thc herd is as hein- 
p a crime among them us it is 
unong their allegedly more civilized 
rations. Wilhelm Roii\ tells thc 
iory of a. rabbit who luid one car 
Aorter than the other and was shun- 
ti and ostracized by his fellow- 
|hbits, 

| Thf first exile known to recorded 
nBlory, Mr Tubori informs us, was 
»'map called Sinultc. an ancient 
lyplian. He was exiled from his 
wnlry about 2000 nc but was tor- 
Rtti and permitted to teturn. He 
w succeeded by countless, less fnr- 
nale millions. The Jews were (he 

Krfk 0I3 l c 10 I’ e . cx 'I e d * ,s a nation, 
■wo w Babylonians, who expelled 
gw Jews, could claim dubious credit 
|FMuib the lirsl power to use mass 
Bg^hon asa polilietil instrument, 
jmiucnlly the Jews were expelled 
C ™* ny ,aa ds. including England, 
pay were ordered Io leave in (he tliir- 
^ruh century, and it was not until 

IK ft r J T wns ablc “* become 
°f Ih ? House ol I.ords. 
Ed£ Grce ^ invented ostmeism- 
u» Cuveniry in modem, 
k)mn n t nion p: ‘ r,uncc ' In Rome ban- 

bouonti :‘ nd deportation were 
rejucntly used as punishment. Ovid 

I 1 th mosl . cclob ruled exile of 
oJif* dls j! n 8 u » s hcd poet In 
QcomniirJki Was Dl,n,e - but he was 

K^P-irably more distinguished as 
‘V n exllc - Hc wns. 
uS^J n r hed ,rom F, brcnce 
Ihibdlinp ,!? eventually became a 
lomed in M*]* sume * be never 
Winevlt o elovcd Florence und 
gncxde, m Ravenna. He wreaked 

‘HcS ic I Cng i C ° n 1,is enemics: 

ifc y populated by his 

K KT lS ' ) Ma ehiaveIli-[o 
^ fcurll 6 bn8cr on writers- 

S'-nn ft yC T in " furi:cd resi- 

v ItT? Tht prmie in exl,c - 

C formS mu i' 0n J and Counter- 
:e 400000 ijI ,roduced something 
S a trS? jMSuennt exiles, eaus- 
1 Political, military 
Sources --ni. dram 0n France's 
oitaire “ cTIlff 6 arc . slill wrote 

% cloise m ,h! U L VIV0r!i of lhis 

have fiJE Ho,,cn tots. The 
w abroad ,£ ?u en sc:, « c red far- 
tally Vuliaire ! thc SlJ bM- 
a mild varied °f 0 ' ^? und himself 

iXL when hc 

^andwh-! 0 .^ . S,, P back tu 

h* aguin he r*H lhe ? ,r became hat 
9 prix^i ,?n Urn ' d IP Genova, A 
f°^d^ the n fn of , bleary men 
m, and f 001 ^ of Ovid, 
Czeeh -nn 61 . 1 ,^ 011 .^ Heine . 
l 5 ' Io Ku7ni? Uniil Isls * n *bc late 
f amous^ n !^-, and ' Indeed, to 

i succeeded jfV^bienilsyn, 
QfvSewSjT’^V' from his 
f> worlds^ &SSF* ^ wocjti 1 

lh < 

werefc-whennotput^ 
lilla, tSSSPfy e*iled — FJayia 
^ having 

rin ^ in: fhnji l Pf rs onage In 

. n l?o*p. early days,. If 


the C h nsl in ns gave a number of fam- 
ous exiles to history, the Islamic era 
actually began with exile the Heg- 
ira. the Prophet's famous flight in 622. 

Oil goes Mr I abori, conscientiously 
registering all (lie important waves 
1 ruin Adam and Eve up to thc depor- 
tation of the Arniininiis and the 
Volga Germans, telling us a lot about 
the refugees from Mussolini's. Hil- 
lers and Erancn's terror, describing 
the aftermath or the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, the occupation of t '/.echos I u- 
vakia and the war in Bangladesh. 
When Mr Tahori gels into his stride, 
he has no difficulty in proving that 
\ve arc all exiles, to the Iasi man. After 
all, every While and Black American 
is an emigrant, and the newcomers 
turned the original inhabitants of the 
New World into exiles in their own 
land. Thc story is similar in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. But wliul about 
the Europeans 7 As Mr Tubori men- 
tions even the Vdlkerwanderung, it is 
easy to see that we are all. without a 
single exception, descendants of 
exiles. 

In the lust purl of The Anatomy ol 
Exile Mr Tahori deals with the asy- 
lum countries - - the Reluctant 
Havens. Discussing rather perfunc- 
torily— the psychology of exile, hc 
inen Lions two basic rules, quoting 
from a private letter lie received, first 
Rule; The emigration from rich 
countries is a counter-selection where- 
as from the poor countries it is a 
selection. What hc means is explained 
thus; if. say, a French doctor emi- 
grates, he goes because he could not 
rise to the top of his profession, be- 
cause he is not good enough. 
Even if hc were third-rate - Mr 
Tubori goes on- he would seek 
u practice in a small French village, 
so only the fourth-rale will go 
to Togo and the Cumcroonv 
But “ if ;i Yugoslav doctor can- 
not find the scope within his own 
country because lhe possibilities are 
limited, hc will , . . seek wider hori- 
zons in the United .Stales, Canada, 
Australia or the United Kingdom" 
this may he politely called oversim- 
plification. Ellsworth | lunlingdon, in 
his Mainspriiifis td CivHisptUm, main- 
tains that all emigrants belong to the 
best and bravest layer of society : 
they are people who lake their lives 
in hand, determined to become mas- 
ters of their own fate- To classify ail 
French, British, Dutch emigrants as 
well as American expatriates (i c, emi- 
grants from rich countries) as fourth- 
rate is ridiculous and insulting. 
Brilliant French doctors may have 
many good reasons for going to thc 
C'u mer in >nv 


Mr lahori's Second Basic Rule is 
this: Every exile must work twice as 
well ami for half the pay as a native 
rf he wishes to reach the sume level 
as liic native-burn. Mast ? He often 
will, against the strongest protests of 
his native workmates, making him- 
xell thoroughly unpopular and pro- 
voking many ambivalent reactions; 
envy, anger and grudging admiral ion. 
I hc Second Basic Rule, however, 
explains a great deal of the success 
of emigrants in their adopted 
countries. 

Mr Tubori remarks that while 
bejilg an exile is a Bad I liing. In have 
exiles is a Good l liing tor a cuimlry. 

I heir presence is a huon," Or: 

rhe exile can hear Dower and 
fruit." Not all reception countries 
have always agreed wholeheartedly 
with this, as Mr Tahori’.s detailed and 
interesting survey of the Reluctant 
Havens shows. 

Britain's record in this respect is. 
on the whole, a creditable one. This 
country has a long tradition of giving 
asylum to the persecuted. Brown’s 
Hotel was described by Punch in 
1848 as specializing “ in exiled 
niomirclis, terms reduced and 
reasonable ", 

Britain has sent out as many exiles 
— Pilgrim Fathers as well as younger 
sons— as she received. Sometimes 
foreigners had to prove that they had 
sutlicienl means to live on while were 
forbidden to make a living. A l other 
limes- in 1914, and again in 1940— 
a wave of hysteria swept 111 rough 
these otherwise eminently non-hys- 
lericaj shores and German refugees 
were interned «•« masse. 

Yet. on the whole, in spite ol a 
tendency to xenophobia and isola- 
tionism. the British record is second 
to none. This country may justly 
claim Dial it never refused asylum 
to those who needed it even if this 
hospitality brought d ill iciil lies in its 
wake. Neither was Britain selective 
ax sonic other count ties were, pick- 
ing thc young, unmarried, healthy and 
skilled men while rejecting all those 
who needed help more badly. Britain 
Ims always acted on the principle Unit 
asylum should be given because the 
refugee needs a country and mil 
because the country needs a few 
refugees, perhaps to reinforce its 
labour force. But by taking all and 
sundry, Britain was not doing loo 
badly. The contribution of exiles to 
their adopted country's achievement* 
will be the subject of Mr lahori's 
second volume, to hc called The (lift 
of the Exiles. If every country gels 
(hc exiles it deserves, Britain and her 
new citizens need nut he ashamed of 
one another. 


The ice-axeman cometh 


NICHOLAS MOSI.F.Y : 

The Assassination of Trotsky 
I85pp Michael Joseph. £2.50. 

Thc horror and tragedy of Trotsky's 
assassination, combined with the sen- 
sational elements of espionage and 
counter-espionage surrounding it. 
made it » predestined target /or tho 
film-maker. Nicholas Mosley, al- 
ready thc author of books on a wide 
variety uf topics, has written 
the script.. It .would be unfair to 
label this the book of the lihn. Hb 
has studied pretty thoroughly the 
three volumes of Isaac Deutsche r\ 
classic biography and the (wo bonks 
already written round the assasdna- 
lion -one by thc Mexican Chief of 
Police in charge of the Investigation. 
The material which was not usable 
in the film has evidently gone into 
thc book. 

Thc technique of thc film has. how- 
ever, gone to the writer's head in a 
way which proves rather disconcert- 
ing in a different medium. In. chapr 
ter one we ur< with Trotsky in 1940 
in Mexico City. In chapter two wc 
start from his earliest childhood arid 
reach )9I?.. Thai in fair enopgh. But 
ip chapter three wc ire back again 
.in 1940 in Trotsky’s last home at 
Coyoacjn ; and from (his point we 
dodge; endtauly to and fro between 
the last months of his life, with a 
first attempt at assassination. and the 
final success: and the outstanding 
'.fepisodep-of his earlier career. Thus a 
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HERBERT COLE 

The Betrayers 

loaciilm and Caroline Murat 

Tim Murats liavn lioim cnnsisienlly .itt.nAad Imm opposite sictas : 
by iho Bourbons .is usurpers, by Uia 8>sa.<p.vtists as Imitois. Thfl 
truth, irmro cnmplnx oml mom luiiium, is tolrl in IJh* iipw assuss- 
nmnt- tlm first Study t n tm basnet on Dim Miitat family pnpors mid 
oihur unpublished dm. uninnls. t'3.95 
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The Government and Politics of France 

Volume 1: Institutions and Parlies 

DOROTHY PICKLES 

Tho first or two volumns, this study provides a full and clear account 
of thn nature, theory and practice of iho Fiencli governmental 
system. The traditional and innovating elements of tlm political 
method are described in the new nonstuution.il context and an 
up-to-date account of the French party system -and the part 
played by various axlrii-parliamnniury parties end interest groups-* 
is given with clarity und humour. 

L4. 00; University Paperback; L2.00 

Shakespeare and the Lawyers 

O. HOOD PHILLIPS 

A survey nf wli. it Siu’ikuspnarc wrote .'i limit (I in law (ilid lawyers find 
whai has linen written, particularly by l.iwyins, about Sim kespn arc's 
Ii Io and works in relation In the law. 113.00 

New in the Critical Idiom series: 

Metaphor Terence Hriwkes 
The Sonnet Jnhn Fuller 

E.icli fl.OQ; paperbacks.' 45p 

A New University Paperback: 

Ireland: A General and Regional Geography 

T. W. Freeman 

(Methuen 's Advancud Gvopr.iphios) FT 00 
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chapter which begins with specula- 
tions about the origin and identity of 
the murderer ends with a description 
of Trotsky being carried out of Mos- 
cow into exile in January. 1928- It 
is all breathtaking : and, since this is 
not the kind of book which has an 
index, there is no clue by which one 
can locate anything one is looking 
l or. ■ 

These drawbacks apart, the book ix 
Well written in a popular vejn. Mr : 
Mosley Is scrupulous about his facN, 
and balanced In his few judgments ; 
he does not pretend lu know what the 
evidence fails to establish. But he 
docs not claim to add to the Mini of ! 
knowledge, and his rare reflections . j 
and excursions Into philosophy do ; 
not inspire confidence. ■ I 

At Coyoacfin Trotsky looked after hjs . ' 
rabbits and tended his cacti and poured j 
out his instructions for the salvation of j 
the World. But it was not by forcing them , 
that his rabbin or his Fourth fnter- 
riational grew. : A man worked hard .. 
according to the best scientific methods 
but in the end life had its own inner 
workings. 

So dramatic a story cannot be alto-, 
gethcr dull. But one would be h^rd i 
put to It Io return a positive answer '\ 
to the question; 'wax this book really. ' 
necessary ? j 

POSTAGE: INLAND *3Jp ABtOAD 2}P 1 

aiu-ku mis i—ti «yr wio « raw nm. n .. 
mii s -i* mniwwftsM us- i* unci 1 1 4u *jn ,■ 
unit mSWihWUl fittil M'ljlfi IHC ,, 
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New and recent social science titles • 

Hospitals: Communication, 

Choice, and Change 

Tho Hospital Internal Communication* Project seen from Within 
Edited by R . W. Revans £1.80 not 

Marienthal 

The Sociograpbyof an Unemployed Community 
Translated from the German 

Marie Jahoda, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and HansZetsal 

£2.00 not 

One Father, One Blood 

Descent and Group Structure among tho Me! pa People 

Andrew St rather n £3.80 net 

Mystics and Militants . 

A Study of Awareness, Identity, onri Social Action 

Adam Curie £2.00 not 

Contemporary Community 

Sociological Illusion br fteality? 

Jacqueline Soberer £2.60 net 

Social Science and Government 

Policies end Problems 

Edited by A: B. Cherns, R. Sinclair, and W. i. Jenkins 

£8.00 not 

The Science of Behavior and the 
Image of Man 


£2.60 not 


Image of Man 
Jsidor Chain 


£3.76 net 


Bereavement 

, Studies of Grief In Aduit Life 
Foreword by John BowJby 

Colin Murray Parkeg September £3.00 net 

Studies in Social Ecology and Pathology 

The Vtfiricroft Youth project - . 

A Social -work Programme ini' Stum Aria-; * : 

Cyril $. Smith, M. R* Farront, and H. J. .Merchant 

■ , Soptemb^r £3.75 net 
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JULY AND 
AUGUST BOOKS 


» Silence 
James Kennaway 

A love a lory SCI against a back- 
ground of racial violence. This 
is the last book by the eminent 
novelist and screenwriter who 
died tragically in 1968 at the 
ago of forty. £1.25 


Hermaphrodeity 
Alan Friedman 

Alan Friedman's first novel is 
a black comedy whose central 
character possesses both male 
and female scxu.nl characteris- 
tics, and uses them both in a 
scries of tr.ins-scxual adven- 
tures in big business, iovo and 
politics. £2.95 


Revenge of the 
Lawn 

Richard Brautigan 

Sixty- (wo short stories written 
between 1962 and 1970, 

Cloth £1.25, paper £1.25 


If the War Goes On 

Reflet* lions on War and Politics 

Hermann Hesse 

The first edition of his anti- 
war writings, spanning both 
World Ware, to be published in 
Britain.’ Translated from the 
German by Ralph Manhcim. 

£2.25 


Englishmen and 
Irish Troubles 
D< G. Boyce 


An analysis of British attitudes 
to the Irish question between 
1918 and 1922, examining the 
pnrl played by public opinion 
tn the formulation of govern- 
ment policy during this period. 

ttJO 


Lucky Poet 
Hugh AtacDiarmfd 

To mark the eightieth birthday 
of Scotland’s greatest poet and 
.polemicist chines this reisspe 
of his .provocative wlf-aludy. in 
and political ideas, 
with a new introductory note 
by the author. £5.00 


A Nowhere for 
Vallejo 

vi Nathaniel Tor*? 

The fjret poem in this hew 
feoUection takes the farm of an 
Imaginary journey . to (he toe* 
empire of Peru seen through 
(he eyes of two Inca emperors 
and two exiled half-Inca 
writers. £1.95 


The Book of 
.Giant Stories 
Pavi&L; Harrison : 


‘olkVtefc* 
he* .'with, 
ulrations 
ur; 11 AO 



Chaos under the crust 


PETER REDGROV'E: 

Ur Faust's Sea-Spirul Spirit 
KOpp. Rout ledge and Kcguii Paul. 
£1.50 (paperback, 75p). 

Three Pieces for Voices 
23pp. Poet and Printer. 2*lp. 

11 1 am start led by comparisons ”, 
begins one of Peter Rcdgrove’s new 
poems, and the reader may feel 
.similarly unhinged after a prolonged 
session with these two books. On the 
other hand ho may feel simply 
crushed, battered into submission by 
(he tidal wave of Mr Rcdgrove's 
gargantuan sense -impressions. This is 
a world where matter collides with 
matter, physics is a series of uni- 
verse-shaking explosions, chemistry 
is a boiling cauldron of malevolent 
liquids, and eveu the contemplation 
of numbers is fraught with terror; 
see " The Million ”, which moves 
from one, via ten, one hundred, etc, 
to the enormity of its title: 

Bui the horror of the number b million 
Wipes his one long lip with her knickers 
Free from the grease of the last 
massacred lady 

Where he squats with the bones 
On (he glittering desert island of far 
greater numbers than he. 
Circled by seas of numbers greater and 
more traiticss than they. 

In some of his earlier books, one 
' often (clt that something too muscle- 
bound wus being brought to bear on 
essentially trivial subject-matter: the 
uprooting of a daisy was being pul 
in the same scale as the felling of u 
mighty oak. One could not level this 
criticism at the work in these new 
collections. Earth-wielding manner 
is matched with titanic theme. Three 
Pieces for Voices contains longish 
works .which are dramatic extensions 
of the form Mr Redgrave had shown 
enrlier in such efforts as 11 Mr Water- 
man ” and “The Sermon”, and. 


though more complex than either of 
these, they demonstrate his skill in 
moving about great blocks of lan- 
guage with notable muscularity: and 
"The Jesus Apparition " shows an 
interesting development beyond (he 
semi-dramatic to the cantata. Mr 
Redgrave is nothing if not ambitious. 

But one's doubts now cluster round 
the sense of what he is trying to do. 
The blurb to Dr FuimTs Sea-Spiral 
Spirit suggests : 

He is asking questions about the brain 
and the heart, the embryo and the sor- 
cerer, about the Bible and about the 
clock. His answers unravel, and per- 
haps where he once shouted now he 
signs, and where once he almost sighed 
now he shouts. The poems are about 
changing fear into a growing vision. 


Class of seventy-one 


PETER PORTER (Editor) i 
New Poems 1971-1972 
184pp. Hutchinson. £2. 

The principles of selection behind 
New Poems 1971-1972, as Peter 
Porter makes clear in the introduc- 
tion, differ from those on which pre- 
vious PEN anthologies were based. 
Previously the editors chose from 
manuscripts solicited by public 
advertisement ; this anthology, how- 
ever, is Mr Porter’s own personal 
distillation from poems which 

appeared in magazines between the 
compiling of New Poems 1970-71 
and the autumn quarter of 1971. 
This change, ns Mr Porter recognizes, 
obviously moans that little-known 
poets are going to get less of a look 
in : but the overall balance in this 
book between the glamorous and the 
at niggling could in fact be n good deal 
more unequal (hall it is. Out of a total 


I suffered . . . and survived 



LOUIS SIMPSON l 
Air Willi Armed Men 

285pp. London Magazine Editions. 
£3.50. 

The public persona is witLy, confi- 
dential, inconclusive. Everything 
that touches on the career of a 1950s 
poet and man of letters is amusingly 
hoarded and displuyed. But every- 
thing really intimate is omitted. Here 
is a file, an open showcase for a cer- 
tain postwar poetic conditioning 
and' intellectual malaise rather than 
a human predicament. " As Tolstoy 
said, I will tell what I think about 
women when my coffin is open and 
1 pan jump in and slam it shut.” ■ 
The affable style itself suggests that 
here — with wry self-mockery— Is a 
contribution to a modern Dime lad: 
bom In Jamaica, half-Jewish, of 
divorced parents, prepared for 
Oxford, emigrant in New York, stu- 
dent at Columbia, rifleman in the 
US Army, G1 at the Sorbonnc, pub- 
lisher, poet, anthologist, . PhD stu- 
dent, teacher at Berkeley duriqg the 
, rebellious 1960s. . . . Even his nervous 
breakdown and divorce are entertain^ 
ingly distanced so that’ a suggestion! 
of pain rather. than the Impose itself! 
is allowed to intrude . imb' the literary 
chrohide. 

_ This, then, is the complete do-it- 
yourself kit to the poetic landscape. 
' that dominated the postwar years, 

: before the advent of Robert Duncan 
and Allen Ginsberg, Howl and "Fro- 
■ jectivo Verse while Pound was still 
. in St; Elizabeth*? Hospital; New Critics 
ruled the universities, and Donald 
' : .Hull ; and Lob is Simps bn gathered 
The New. Poets * of England and 
America. '\,As, a.; flashback ,‘loi the 
' GStterddinntening of . Rbbeft .Frost, 
and Wallace Stevens, 1 B, ft cumrpings 
dnd Marianne' Moore — prolonged* 
complacent era. that nevertheless saw: 
|he w advcnt of JLoweU and Wilbur. 
W.S. and^Howard Nesterov 

♦—Louis ^Jm^oh h^’ niadc hifi own* 

.A . . 1(1 V *«%* 


h is Jamaica and mother (a tra- 
velling saleswoman for Helena 
Rubinstein), Ihe discovery of Ills 
Jewish blood and Jewish relatives, 
that come through .somewhat dimly, 
It is the confrontation of his own 
poetic core and the public-relations 
world of literature in universities, 
journalism, poetry readings, etc, that 
secretes a pungent irony. Jn this pri- 
vate demonology, Lionel Trilling, 
above all, occupies a special niche, 
ttfcm to Milton s Belial: 

He had hazel eyes and a charming 


smile, lie conducted the discussions 
gracefully mid always uvim-d to have 

something more to say limn he .iciimlly 
revealed. The object of our reading 
seemed to he to find ideas we could 
argue about, ideas were what we were 
after, not feelings nr u sense of the way 
tho work wns written. Wc were cer- 
tainly noL reading for pleasure. , . , 

Tills admirably encapsulates u cer* 
lain kind of university .seminar — 
laniali/.ingly shadowing forth a Soc- 
ratic methodology, while evading the 
|cisured commitment and personal 
involvement of a Socrates. For the 


Ski Lift 

It was like getting through bad flak : 
the wide, blank planes of blue unreachable, 
his lungs scorched by the thinning air. 

Foothills and a fringe of spruce diminished ; 
the hotel misted oyer, 

In the lounge, down there, he’d watched the bayonctdnga. 

A month away, and still his mail got; through. 

The news was always good. 

It; left him cold, or feeble with regret, 

Out of touch was best : •' 

his gloves iced to the bar locking Mm in, 

the cable hissing overhead. 

. i i , >• ; ; . '• ■ 

Choughs tumbled into view like smuts in steam ■ 
as he reached! dte topmost pylon j 
his chair rumbled across. 

He d spend his days oh those hist slopes below 
and sleep the fist. 

.He was thtd of seeing the blood nin. 


f m harsent 


fiction 
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It is difficult not to believe that one 
knows who wrote these unblurbiikc 
words, right down (o (he eliuracl eris- 
tic ambiguity in unravel: docs il 
mean that his answers make things 
clear, or that they come loose in his 
hands? If Mr Rcdgrove's purpose 
i.s to demonstrate the cliao.s of the 
world as it touches our senses, lie 
must be counted successful ; but un- 
differentiated chaos, however well 
deployed with a choicely sensuous 
and wide-ranging vocabulary, is 
hard to accommodate. Hyperues- 
thesia fsuch as David Gascoyne was 
aware of when he was writing his 
not dissimilar surrealist poems in the 
1930s) Invest* everything with 
equally terrifying properties: 


The roses have lenrm h, . 

""»■ '■’«>' i-TASd 

'•>!*, likebtate 

powder bi'iny smashed by?Lr! 
is a view of life which « 

lime, -shares something® 
IMuih and led HughcuffiJ 
w * both of whom Is pcrv£ 
challenging j„ Mr Reiw'.r 
Hu. Phlh md H,,*ra 
physical violence, focus «k,' 
ration: Mr Ucdgrove secajt 
Jicvc that extension and wcSk 
will win through. TheaS 
there is a target— may po&i 
spnnd to a dense .splntier oft* 
happy exuberance; but tta 
something to be said for aimiija 
fully, too. 7*. 


Can’t stop climbing 


Road works 


of sixty-six poets, perhaps twenty or 
jo could be classified us at present 
little-known; and — perhaps because 
they had a thin year in magazine- 
publishing —lots of famous names arc 
absent. Irish latent is a good deal in 
evidence— seven Ulster poets, includ- 
ing the highly promising Paul Mul- 
doon and (he precocious twelve-year- 
old Arthur McVeigh— and there is n 
liberal sprinkling of Scots and Welsh 
loo. The Northern gang has cither 
had a quiet year, or doesn't appeal to 
Mr Porter, or both. 

Maybe it is asking too much to 
expect that much of the poetic output 
of a random year should be especi- 
ally outstanding ; but it seems reason- 
able to expect a rather richer crop 
than, judging by this selection, we 
actually got. There are some first- 
rate poems, but little actually leaps 
off the page: high competence rather 
than genius is. perhaps inevitably, the 


hallmark. Quite what reflat I 
year’s work, und whot ibt t* 
personal tastes, is bound lo bed 
lemutical, even for him; tony 
a faintly homogeneous fabja 
the volume which probably 
something of both. There kl 
radical cxpcrinicnlalism (apulfa 
a concrete poem of indilTcrtirts 
by Alan Riddell), but litikdi 
formalism or self-conscious viii 
a I ism cither: not much mjiMd 
political or Nature poetry, udi 
few poems which preen (head 
pretentiously. The best (toil 
serious in a notably uninitwt 
occasionally humorous, usuiiji 
Istic ami emotionally honest, h 
arc especially attractive contriM 
by Michael Hamburger. D.J.Es( 
James l cnlnn, Roy Fisher. 
Fowler, C harles Tonilirm A 
Mu Moon and Scnmtis Hu«|J 
even that fairly lengthy Mb 
means exhausts whaUhetoAfc 
offer. 


demon c.m Mi ike. years later ^ 
ing tlic poet’s PhD thfth J" 
products, iu a mordant P®* 
come the " businessmen a fWJ 
- critics fcvicwcn, vm*® 
books ". 

Such is the macabre 
mndern man of klkts 1 . ^ 
Sorbonnc jabbed wilh nyp^ 
needles to register for i *#* 
Baudelaire ; at BerielejrtJ 
lor expensive houses juriw 

ther up into the hills. ***, 
patios and more lunuiwu 
windows gazing down <® j 
"These people bad no*#* 
of all thcmsclscs 
epitaph on the poc|xof the. 
professors with **w if 
Spenser, as well as the 
itudents “with their JiW^J 
sions— the result of ' “Li 
had more of cverythios 
wanted ”, ^ 

Louis Simpson 
reminder of the sli ; tbby P® ^ 
the Eisenhower 
himself, he Is an ir<fy j 
recorxfer. His 
Yorker missive w QJJ 
ably epitomizes W tr *. 
academic middlemen v 
took over: , 

Dear Suni; . 

We liked " Kubm 
and want to lake it- P® ^ i»| 
ever, have some 
you can clear up. t 

start if you ijjgg- 1 JJ rtf,* 

would lose a syllable fa* 

could keep . rtic r !!fSicki 
another word. l'Pf < - j 

In China M* M j 

" pleasure-dome ■ ” H 

Ize ibis <tearty. Do ) ^ tfj 

gardens, « ja 
Swybe thinking of V , 

Exmbllioo ? • ■ • 

A signpost 

1.930* Jurks *omev»w<T ^ 


LflyiMUEf- » W KKIT: 

jV l ust Ones 

^p. ai der ami Boyars- £1.40. 

when briglrt-cycd undergraduates 
m write their theses on l ad- 
SsimMism in Saimicl Beckett ’’. 
the f ost Ones will probably be their 
Lbuiik. Murphy, of course, pulled 
the ladder after him when retreat- 
£ llu his attic, and the- narrators 
EL rj ng out after him : "Do not 
Km the ladder, they have taken 
Uuy ” — :,f» instruction rcpealetl in 
tL-„j and with a<> much serio-comic 
illtnt One probable difficulty for 
£flKvy analyst will be in dccid- 
fa whether the idiom u pull up the 
fedder. Jack. Im all right " passer I 
fcjo common usage before or uftei 
BtcUu’s literary rendition of it. 

The theme of The Lost Ones (/.*» 
Wptnpleiin physically reverses 
| w earlier notions : roughly c\- 
atv*ed perhaps, it might be “ do not 
ftneuplhc ladder, there is nothing 
[Ihe lop "—an idea which also has 
i: antecedents in Beckett's writing. 
Ktc is an incident in Lind yu me 
Icofiitv ascends the ladder to dcs- 
jfoe die bleak sclmic outside, though 
tne is nol the kind of direct con- 
ation between tlte character und 
I- merely limited environment in 
it present hook, which, in keeping 
rltfi Heckeil's earlier writings, is an 
klfjcl, almost nut Uemal icu l text. 
• which n coolly detached eye - nol 
Ukiuus, but nol impassioned 
(^-describes the pointless but 
oaopuUive rituals uf a number ot 
flninglcss characters, leaving the 
ukr to apply the paradigm of the 
fMer aspect of human experience. 

In one of his dialogues with 
$rga Duthuit, Beckett spoke of 
iBcevprcsdnn that there is nothing 
npress. nothing with which to 
no power to express, no 
we to express, together with the 
swum lo express", a view of 
Fninily which finiK its corollary in 
^il v obsessive expression that 
ntmI idiocy of life is incxtriciibly 
with the obligation to live it 
"■ the lost »nex in their cylinder, 
W enough for search lo be in 
ft .T™: cnemyh for flight to be 
• «fTcr a precise nimlogy. 
■ Unitary hi the cylinder " never 


stir from the coign they have won . . . 
because they have decided their best 
chance is there and if they seldom 
or never ascend to (he niches and 
tunnels it is because they have done 
so loo often in vain or come there 
loo orten lo grief " The searchers ", 
though, climb the cylinder's ladders 
to the niches ami tunnels, waiting 
their turn in queues because " the 
use of the ladder is regulated by con- 
ventions ol obscure origin, which in 
their precision and the submission 
they exact from the climbers 
resemble laws"; mice inside the 
niche or tunnel a searcher must wail 
for a I udder to reappear at the lip 
of his niche so that lie can get bpek 
to Hie floor of the cylinder. 

It .seems reasonable to suppose that 
the ladders represent the means by 
which we achieve knowledge: that 
the searching is for knowledge; and 
that (he ladder symbol relates directly 
lo Wittgenstein's remarks in the 
Tract at us : “ My propositions are 
elucidatory in this way: he who 
understands me finally recognizes 
them us senseless when lie has climbed 
through them, on them, over them. 
(He must, so to speak, throw away 
the ladder alter he has climbed up on 
in" The link between the ladders of 
Beckett and Wittgenstein lias been 


made before, of course, but here the 
analogy seems much more exact ; the 
point would seem tu be that the 
assumption of knowledge is a farcical 
occupation : and Beckett looks down 
(the notion of an observer's eye 
above ami beyond the activity in the 
cylinder is inescapable! with the cool 
detachment of a chemist observing 
die iiutchitiuLums of organisms under 
the microscope and writing up his 
notes in that idiosyncratic, dislocated 
style almost one of controlled 
logorrhoea— which characterizes the 
Inter prose pieces. In his role of 
observer. Beckett writes like a 
celestial clerk, annotating the insani- 
ties of life in ihe cylinder in a cypher 
appropriate lo that life. The fluctu- 
ating temperature which figured in 
Imagination Dead Imagine , , (lie si riel 
if apparently meaningless rituals, the 
very environment itself—' " floor and 
wall arc of solid rubber or such 
like " -which precludes any trace of 
anguish or love, fury or achieve- 
ment : these breed that terrifying, un- 
mistakable situation which charac- 
terizes Beckett's severe statements 
about our existence : ail existence in 
which all effort is meaningless and 
prematurely defeated, all hough the 
desire for effort remains unquench- 
able. 


Cad’s cradle 


ELAINE I- EINSTEIN : 

The Amherst one Exit 
1 76pp. Hutchinson. Li. 

Sensitive girl has Dad-fixation. Very 
brave sensitive girl has baby alone 
without telling Dud l baby’s Dad. 
though its all one. trend -wise). Have 
we met her before, at the outer fall, 
or in the I -shaped room 7 
This is a hit unfair, because if 
Flame Fcinstciii is a cut below 
Margaret Drabble she is a cut above 
l.ynne Reid Hanks, As well us the 
familiar lemale l Femes of sell -punish- 
ment and desertion by a cad (a 
mixture ol 1-rich von Miolieim and 
George Sunders, (In'} one), a steely 
lliciuc of worldly success runs 
through the novel, success’s attrac- 
tion and ugliness. 1‘inily's beloved 
father is a good man bui an unsuc- 


cessful one. The lurlher lie goes 
under, the higher rises the local rich 
man (Stroheim /Sanders). Emily's 
parents are proud of her friendship 
with his glamorous family ; hat she 
manages to end up as devastated and 
brought low by the Tyrones as her 
lather. She lusts after her lather's 
opposite ; but in the end her position, 
makeshift ami penniless, is just as 
her father's was. 

The writing is good, the dialogue 
flexible, the construction strong and 
even. Something is wrong with the 
time scheme, though. Although the 
novel spans the years. from about 
1946 lo 1952. there is no particular 
feeling of (hat period evoked. The 
luiir-lelter words among young girls 
are completely of the l‘)7tls. and the 
jacket shows a girl dressed in current 
lasliion. 


LOUIS PAUL BOON : 

Chapel Hoad 

Translated by Adrienne Dixon 
JJKpp. New York : I way lie. $6.95. 

I lie choice ot Chapel limul as llu* 
lirsi in the publishers' I ihrary of 
Nclhcrliimlic Literature is hold and 
imaginative .For since its original 
appear. i nee in 195.1. i his novel by Hie 
candidate for the Nobel Prize has 
been controversial as only works in 
advance of their lime can he: ami 
even now tliai experimental writing 
is commonplace, il has lost mine oT 
its freshness and vital ity, 

The narrative- -or rather livo 
alternating narratives, post and pre- 
sent, interrupted by the author's 
comments and satirical episodic adap- 
tations of tiic Reynard epic — is pre- 
ceded by an introduction which sums 
up the themes ol this composite 
structure : 

Chapel Ruud which is the book about 
the childhood of undine, who was bom 
in tlie year ISixi-aud-soinelhing . . . 
about her father, vupeur, who wanted 
to save the world with his godless mach- 
ine. and about nil the tilings which I 
can't quite recall nuiv. blit which try 
to draw n rough sketch of the laborious 
iu si or HiKmxSM, und or the decline 
of the bourgeoisie which got knocked 
down by two world whin and collapsed. 
Hal between and besides IliL it is also 
» book set in a much latei lime, in our 
own lime of today ; whereas oudiuckc 
lived in i lie year I J«)( Mi ml -something, 
nisieii co Ison of the ministry, iolma itm- 
ssciis the journalist. lippctiMjc ilio 
painter, mi pots and piufc<siir spoihny- 


/.cii and von yourself, boon fiva 
today, in seme)) ul the vuhic* winch 
really count, in scare It ot something 
which will check the uicriNi- oi suux- 
i ism. Bin . . . heaven help us it it isn't 
going to be more limn that: it is » 
pool, a sen. n cliiuis: it is the hook of 
all I hut cun be licurd and seen in cliii|\.‘l 
until, from (lie vein ISIXI-niid-iomcIliijig 
until today. 

This indicalcs something of the un- 
conventional style mill typography 
ol the book, but the disdain for ortho- 
doxy is carried right info the struc- 
ture of the narrative by the presenta- 
tion of the author in ihe second person 
(" you. Boon “jand by the transfer of 
first -person narrative lo one of the 
characters. This has the effect of 
implying the impersonal " you " (and 
hcitcc the reader) when the narrator 
is in fact addressing Boon, and tho 
render who docs not allow himself to 
be misled by the author's impish 
irreverence finds himself sharing 
Boon's humanity and humility, mock- 
ing himself along with those whose 
respectability is more easily 
affronted than their sensitivity. 

The translation reads welt, and 
admirably conveys ihe idiosyncrasy 
of the various, generally colloquial, 
styles of the book, though the essen- 
tially Flemish utmosphere depends 
largely on linguistic features that 
cannot be retained in translation. 
The caricature implicit in the proper 
names would have been more evident 
if l.'ngiish equivalents hud been given, 
but this would obviously have 
been at the expense of some lucul 
colour. 


Quite a night 


'own into the past 


!WA CHUKOVSKAYA I 
Under 

P lcd b y I'cler M. Weston 
ftime a nd Jenkins. *2. 

of 1.948-49, The 

IfcleTm ha! i i Ust reucl * wl il' 

t"* ,h »<-uldWurhas 
Ink ifa LS erc,ltcsl intensity. 
h worW ,™V S L po * crfnl dictator 

K ; ; p v ree , wf ,hc Russian 

K Zhd 1 m m l:,l - CC ■ by «»• 

IK? 2, a, -' a wn,Cr wh “ makes 
lUidVm d tomsluiiuns goes 

RXt l H rcsl - h,l '«c for 

| ^he avoids IE K! ![ cl,!,n t,u, ntry- 
Balone in ® olher J4UesK unU 
kjn ,hV!n ro T J ,r B°cs for 
hc ^ sclf - She 
him, tip? lhc V/ itin l,f ,ifc 

W t and the 
K luxurv «,r m e i 1 * 1 shc indulges 

.of her il, ”. |Ile l m| J | nnriCK of 

I Er h- « - isr F Hl I^rge of 

^ J ,° Sl f ° r CV «' 
ng Shc 

K-not fnr Her 

but for thl puhl i Catlon - of 
" h, 1 ? he rc c«rd. •• for the 

3c ubit t0 yjerx. to whom I 

IfvSi nr . vet, tt 4 l, ?nHtber will 


R^omes mvSJ pn, her. 

S^BHibih '. £ her fenow- 
I 1 *' Ni/. Ai : SJf v 2 s i “ n d Vcks- 
Bill- 

P c{ etl to hi m “ lk gradually 

t* . : : «op was 


arrested during the purge, ami spent 
live years in u labour camp; he has 
written a book about bis experiences, 
but for publication. At lirst shc is 
interested in Veksler, who reads her 
ilis Yiddish verse, but his flattering 
attentions embarrass and iiritatc her. 
She also makes painful contacts with 
the rest-home matron, whose sister 
was arrested during the purge and 
later released but is now rc -arrested, 
and with the rest-home servants, who 
detest the umlmrilies and the intel- 
lectuals without distinguishing be- 
tween them. 

All (he time the new purge Stalin's 
last, most pointless, purge continues. 
Papers arc closed, journalists dis- 
missed. editors censured. Nina refuses 
lo join the other guests in uccepling 
the new party line, directed this lime 
against ” rootless cosmopolitans " 
new speak lor Jews and even bursts 
out with liirimis defences of Paster- 
nak and denunciations of anti- 
semitism. There is a bfitcr 
double climax when Veksler is 
arrested, and when Nina reads Bili- 
bin's manuscript and finds that he 
hu§ falsified his experiences to til the 
canons of Soviet orthodoxy. She 
realizes that she is still alone, that shc 
must still go under by herself and 
cannot yet nring the truth to the sur- 
face. 

Lydia Chukmskaya, the adopted 
daughter ot the great literary critic 
and writer of children's books, 
■Korncx Chukovsky, is well known as 
'"one of lhc bravest of the dissident 
intellectuals in Kumiu. especially as 
the author ol some eloquent public 
xlalemcril* .demanding an cud to 
censorship and a proper discussion 
of Ihe purges. .She knows what she is 
talking about. Her own hu-b.md 
'disappeared tii 19*7. ytnd -.he her sell 


produced a novel about the experi- 
ence- -T/ n* Deserted House, written 
in 19.19-41), circulated in Russia in 
manuscript during the 1 960s, and 
published in the West in 1967. I hat 
was a belter book than doing Under, 
which is written in the llrsl person 
and reads less like a navel than a 
chapter of autobiography. But the 
new book dues have value, reminding 
us that the purges have never ceased, 
that those who suffered are still 
suffering, that those they left behind 
will sillier for Ihe rest of their lives. 

The Deserted House was beauti- 
fully translated by Aline Werilt : 
doing Under is clumsily Irani. luted 
and supplied with a lew unhelpful 
notes, and also carelessly printed. 
This is unfortunate because the narra- 
tive depends closely on atmosphere 
and lone, ol a Cheklmvian kind, 
which arc destroyed over and over 
again by wrong words and False 
phrases. It is also unfortunate be- 
cause Lydia Chukovskaya, though 
she has not created u memorial as 
magnificent as Anna Akhmatova's 
Requiem or Nadezhdu Mandeb 
shtam's memoirs, hux neverthe- 
less contributed one more essen- 
tial item to ■ the documentation 
of this crucial episode in the 
history ol modern culture, and 
she deserves to be properly 
presented to English readers. The 
book’s epigraph is Tolstoy's remark 
that - the integrity of a man is e\ i- 
dtnt from his attitude iu the word ". 
anti it is a pity the publishers haven’t 
taken il more seriously. Even so. 
there comes through all the political 
and linguistic buiTiera the harsh im- 
pression 'of u society in which what 
people write really matters.' and in 
which at leasl u few people tell the 
truth regardless of lhc cost. 


RODIN JENKINS : 

A Toils! lo the Lord 
220pp. CiolJane/. £2. 

Robin Jenkins's novels sire ollcn at 
odds with their own moral'ily. 7 he 
Expatriates, for example, taught its to 
Ik* unsclf conscious about race ; luil 
the churuclcri/niinn of the coloured 
mistress -all humility and perfection 
was patroni/inn beyond words. 
Now in A Toast to the l ard race 
gives way to sex ami religion : bill 
tliurc is still llm same vast gap be- 
tween what the novel says il is doing 
and wliui il actually does. 

Agnes is the duuuhicr iff' a strict 
Purilmi preacher : she believes that 
everything in the small Scottish town 
of Ardhullow has been sent hy God— 
including an American nuclear sub- 
marine and a sailor called Luke. With 
Luke she starts to experience what 
Mr Jenkins intends to be sexual 
liberation : " The dog licked her 
hand. Shc Id it for its pink longue 
going in and uiit reminded her, quite 
unobscendy. of the love-making she 
had dreamt of with Luke." Mr Jen- 
kins gives himself away with " quite 
unnb.Kcencly ". Sex in this novel is 
really a very nasty business : so nasty. 


iu fact, that Agnes’s joy nl find ing 
herself pregnant becomes totally in- 
comprehensible. 

But Mr Jenkins's handling of reli- 
gion is even more awry. Ann. the 
daughter iff the respectable Presby- 
terian minister, goes to pieces com- 
pletely when some hoys (rout Glas- 


gow wantonly destroy her dog. Hut 
Agues, armed with u gentle hitili. can 
sail calmly through n night in which 


mi orphan buy wanders out into the 
storm, her tu other dies of cancer iu 
hospital, her father chops Luke to 
pieces with a hulctid and leaps tu u 
spectacular death from u bridge. The 
body iff the orphan buy is found 
eaten by birds- somewhat to Ihu 
alarm uf (lie Ardhullow school- 
children. But Agnes gleefully rings 
the school bell and tells the children 
how " wondcrlul ’* il is "to know 
ihul when nobody really wants you 
(he Lord Is sure lo". The effect of 
all this on the reader is to imagine 
that Agnes must be nff her head. Rut 
the effect on the sceptical headmis- 
tress -whose remarks end the novel— 
is an unaccountable renewal of faith. 
It is almost us though Mr Jenkins is 
frightened hy the conclusions hi9 
novel is coming to. He slops every- 
thing, closes his eyc> and firmly toast* 
the Lord. 


“With the technical mastery of a seasoned professional, 
the sureness of touch of one steeped for more than 20 
years jn seventeenth-century material, and his own 
special brand of mordant wit, he retells in vivid detail an ; 
extraordinary talc* of human credulity, knavery and 
folly,” Geolfrcy Holmes, The Times 

i John Kenyon 

The Popish Plot 

x \ , . there is scarcely a page that does not contain 
excellent wisdom about men and society baaed on 
Professor Kenyon’s experience as an hfetorian.~Arid that 
experience is rich. He knows- the reign of Charles II as 
few other scholars do; in depth and in extent . . . His 
knowledge of sources is splendidly comprehensive and 
Ids judgement of them decisive.” J. it. Plumb, timt Spectator 

; £375 Illustrated 
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Jungle jaunts 


Deep in violets 


SI. HASI JAN SNOW: 

Hn!f a Du/un of Hie Ollier 
222pp. HocIiIlt and Stoughton. 12.10 
W. M. K[ DC WELL : 

Tile E'urgullcn Tribes of Gujiinu 


Pc lei Ncminij's Fit a: Hum Adventure. Urine Me a Unicorn 

but divliiurs to follow the lead of Ojnrk’s and l etters oj \nne Morrow 

(hill masterly debunking of lunry- | indher^li. 1922-1928. 

chested exploration. ' ' 

... , 25 (I pp plus ii nn ii in he red plates. 

Lor those who enjoy exciting ( |, ilMo imd windus. £2.7S. 
adventure bmiks this is an excellent 


I'liis first volume of a project long ii mv ^ , . 
which is to be ciuiiiaued lo the end really sank into a ^ - 
of IW7 justifies Hie decision while deul more in ihesam" 
demonstrating ihe courage needed to Urn |j k . rar ., 
take it. Ihe period. MI2J-2K. covers to write like ihai 
the end ol Mrs I iinlhergh's school- ago. and it is 
days, her year* ai Smith College and gives so vivid -i 
her meeliiig Willi Charles t iiulbcruli the narraik.. T* . *V 


of the intrepid sort for whom dis- 11?° ^ i,S 1 ,C iS x, i r,lc ,:K ' k 

comfort :ind misfortune appear 10 V !„ “f i™l!1 T h ‘" ,y "" C 

be the very essence of adventure nf acqii.iinicd with i he region, 

W. M. Ridgwcll, on Ihe other hand.' }" ! ,fe, " ,e Jt>imicyS very d,fflcuh lo 
is much concerned with his safely and . r , ' _ 

1 ■ . i ■ i til * /■ r n/ur rtf 


c «?« f«*l considered writing an auto- year she hecimie engaged lo him navaca. l-smomt 7wV [ 

lt biography. Hindsight and rccollee- Ahead lay a far dillerenl lile. in lit I le inlcresl in uJS' 

, lion in tranquillity have I heir debits which Mrs Lindbergh, having lies ; is painted in ZrV 

as well as their assets: the dangers learnt to he a competent piltH. and secs dear, flat eotalrf^ 

i ,,f ret, H , cliing and glussing-nver, the navigator and radio operator, was hi Mr i in.lli.Toh- / 

, more deleterious if unconscious, or accompany her liushnml mi hk ■ ...i,. r ^'« 


. . . . — -O" ' 

liciihirly m le resting for 
they give into the degnw of 
non in which ii was still ^ 

I >HK the decade .if he 


climbing expeditions, ana one is n politics, and in particular the events i: "“t*"* iri,in - ;| H CS,IC •« b0 her age-group and more articu- ik^Th-o T" 
search tor a lost city, With the pos- surrounding the I %8 election, he has * ,n I'oncsL witness to the life one late than must Mrs I indhergh s )n K S 

!S?J2f CBpl,0n J f lhC aSt ‘ a,, u lh f e some “'efertins things to say; he is ^struggle «nc has older self will probably he the first firm \.f n 

VCry m t Ch » f0f “ne-sidetl, hut then this is a personal wml,, t,ncwf /' nd T es wo,k ' ,0 hc embarrassed hv sentence! he .v-.i'ii ' r 

*e sake or doing them, and ail on account, and is not mennt to be any- ‘^rii - onesclf lo olhcrs >» H« like: “ It is so heavenly • Yesierdfv 1 r X «■* .° f 

rather flimsy excuses such as retnic- thing else. However. Mr RiM worid • I sal in i, fi.-l.i T. iS r.! 1 V™? nustd . 


E™E T r * don * vcry f ‘> r “nc-sided, hut then this is a persona! “ 

the sake or doing them, and all on account, and is not mennt to be any- SJV 
rather flimsy excuses such as retnic- thing else. However. Mr Riduwcll ,d ’ 
ing some historical journey or must have led a very sheltered life, 
taking photographs from inside and his naively is surprising and -*-* 
an erupting volcano for a Sunday often embarrassing. The tide is mis- 13-»* 
newspaper colour supplement, Nat le:nlino :m.i ^ — Le I I 


to be cni baiTiiswd h \- sent enecs he* H 

like : *' It is so heavenly ! Yesterday iSredy ^ ra'scxl 
s.n in a field ol Molets lor .i long, broke into ihe cikiOinlprdJ 


Prisoner’s passion 


iur a ounuay otten embarrassing. The tide is mis- ^ — ^ 

nevvspapcr colour supplement. Nai leading and so arc many of ihe X T1S OllCr 5 
S. ‘.fe. • pe ? Jl1 ? 1 " ” rC s,,cc<fssf « I - photographs which are of indiiins L. 

but Uwt is clearly unimportant, for whom he did not go anywhere near 

it is the travelling rather than the His aim i.s to bring to wider police AI.BERTINK SARRA/JN : 
stirrincfsiiine^ i J!' ey ^ sittt;«li , in of ihe Amerindian popu- Uttrcsi Jutfen I9SK-60 

It is curious that this stylcwvive^ mirable hutTiTa Jiv S? 1 ! j" lit P:,ris: |,;uivcrt - 


.^■^r^thiV^K - 




the llbCl - £ Crih inteivsK, .should have made so 2 A berhne Damien was born in I rmkV |«iV v c u .L w T' , 1 ''‘ 
rtf* It h,c . h u nowcjt,s l- Mr fnow attempt lo learn about the people he Ale,c ^ ,n Her young mother E7w M e on i f - frCld . m 1 *! 

refers, mlh obvious approval, to waniMo help. P P was Spanish, her father unknown, osneei iini L ' Vos V Vi' ;*'i | ,ik '! 

She spent Ihe first two Vl'MN nf Imr Ull.lljlc t** ^111*1 


with provivums destined fur (ler- 
manv. Arrested in I'M \ u iih his 
sixteen -year-old hmtliei , he was con- 
___ dernued by a special tribunal to 
fifteen years' hard labour, his 
,n !’ r,> dKT lo live. Iiilicu was freed not 


stances would be a cuphcmw 
gave cadi other life. 

Alhertine's style (for tf**i 
Writer's letters! is nrrvou i 
elliptic Kune ami the on} 
slangy. Ai Amiens she Jewfe 
new cell amt her work, srr.ifj: 


The wasted land 


ORIANA FAI.1.AC I: 

Noth big and Amen 
Translated by Isabel Quigly 
320pp. Michael Joseph. £2.80. 

Oriana f allaci went to Viclnuin in 
November, I9h7, at hen own request 
because " if you were a journalist ”, 


She spent Ihe first two vears of her 11,11 1,1 l ’n.kblc to liml 

life in the care of the V Bureau de fS° yn, M nl lLM ' , k ‘l •'£*»» lo 1 '• hi ‘ »- " li :» cheri. itpi 
FAssistance I'ubliqiic and hen f llS - U,e n,,l > ,Mc:,,,s Mirvival. ! ,l| «' \9 l, v ie m.is k.-iWsns.gm 
1 1 adorned iw «M«ri , n ■ , 1 , 1n pnaun at Amiens, then it S'ois- 1,1 y r,tl|rc heauewnp M 

hnd ?,3 d y an * Idcrl > a ? d evidently sonS- Alhertinc was •illiiunl 11 ““‘■‘m »|Hirc. Dabord, jeiiiii 

1. Cl 11 LI liicvtl couple who brought her j« ] u \\ cn iw lJ r It- A “"wessi.m V* n.obb 

to I ranec. A vivacious, intelligent of Si , ' t k l,e ' * l*iiie mam ' Ic.a die/ M\ 
I -j. ... ... i,,,d gifteil girl, she drew, played the ,i,v i ,. n "'is* wrote que jc lui leiai pas«r,« c'«a 

Ilf !'h#I a 1 lv!il , ng With Ihe altitude violin, and an early sign of her SeiUeiuln'r /.‘Zj', I)l - ,LVI " lK ' r - b* ainsi. Stfcinnki. mnn iwurelilW 

uf the .American and South Viet- literary vocation kem a ioiim-il v,:- 1 . ' V >m 1 i‘ v " ,,,c boih.it piCsenlc a-ilams 1 

namesc authorities to journalists Albertinc was also 11 insubordinate ” AlhTiJn’ w ,^' ,v ltllln| , hko v!miiss C f. lura .ij!rv.ihlt, lei « 

who attempted to record objective and wheit she wus flrCn h2 fi^erl “ n’ ^ ,uIt •' ^'i.tc only twice . . . 

truth, oi with the immolation by hither had her .sent to the Mnrwill- cck. Dimiiji this jvnod iln-y saw . ... . 

burning of a H.iddhist m.n, or with borstal. There 3» JuUled ft? it ■'! visiting i,mc. .. v , . ,! a || lh ‘ '5 r '.. a S 

the cost ol the successive . d 1 “i !" KV ‘mill. Here ainl Hw... lllMl ' bibbit . m 


I'itJfsici is dealing with the alliludc 
uf the American aod South Vicl- 


■ I.. . .■ i »>■■!, til Willi 

ttic cost ol ihe successive Auicrican 
at tempts to take Hilf 875. 

There are about f,,ouo Buddhist 


' l " ! l ’ :,SSC ‘ l J ‘n "f 1 | l -' lral F' u - « '■' ^1'=./“!, .-V.i'lh' !■ " M V 

JISSSSZ 

llvcil iulvcnluroiisly I'or Ihrcc moiilhlf oTtoiir^Vl lht . / r ■' " Allliuiigli ilicy had b«H 

Ih.... i. rcc # . ol Course, till' PHS.IIUVIISOI. d.-.-utv jn.i were vkhUtJ 


■ noiilh. 


ainl Mteie 


in mi nun 

“My little tabbii ", “Mon I 
clii : n ", “ My dear little ^ 
the it* is an t iitlva i ing hut *1 


nrougnt me reality of war In the the same way. When THm. ill ^ “^6-^ipicd to i h ion- kind: thev Inn n with 

ccmmg. cheerful, chuoiic city, u.ul »7 5 was taken, it waTfoi S T t H w Tru'd Z’ic cd YiT' a . ,,d wi «'« ^ndcrncss ; 

gsssas 

' sMiwllS Sa2 Am! 


injustice itself. I hill of tltt I* 
injustice of .social 
not u single note of wHJ 
Alhertine's letters, n or * 
caul. She is distinctly P 
l%S : .society ami pay Sj 
her siibjetis, she is llM imi ’'2 
life, too involved 
her own universe » P.n 


a visit to’ Mcxi c6 to cover 'the SSS l e f hild “ •" 1948 and at a 'Sff V 

student demonstrations of Olympic Canh b wS|? ! , he a,lack on fhS b fE; 958 : Jll,ien wax freed /n - 

Year, when she was iwr-Ptf ■ ? n . Wl h * .always, the peasants Sh0rly afterwards, wliiJe Albertine i 

wounded during the 11 Mnssacre* of Sl 0 l ?' e, f r ' lh « ? fc ^ n al vietimsTlt was mTJ2 t b ^ kto P rison - They were Ull til£ 

October 2 Miss Fa/Jacl has writ- the Di'tv nf u a L m0! *. t . f mor e lhan TSl £ n^^ 959 ’ whUe she 

ten what will certainly be desci ih^w pjIy •*- Possibly only n J* a ® «tll.ui prison. She wax freed in HUnil KMFt m-i'i . 

as a woman's l d ?^ J .' bcd woman would have L °«?*er. 1360, but liieir lira,'" T . 1 1,1 As 


’Verson in ihe 
•'jesponsc to the M' 

r her exemplified W , 
Slopes that 

SSfe «. by .IK ‘«s EfS 


: ■1aati.1t- >is. not deficient in foots and ' n. - . , mS rLfSl! 7 and lhey were — — £ by iIk k«%f/ 

,'1?MCKe .observation, syhether Miss . •’ «««- 


WM: 

,':i- /I, fc ,'■• • 

r'.Vj.--..'' r 1 
li/r/j; 1 '- ■ 


jl. 

fifc. 


mil 


Litttfraiure General# 
Bjbjc Ue pocJje 
Bidvia ire. Missel 
, Livrcs niligicux ’. 

• Sciences humninet 

Livrosd'arf 

• " * tivrcx d'enfant 


S3® 

• unfortJnaS?: her |2S£^£ TA ! L Kft desc5i P * 

. ; *e following ye^vTt SLi*" MnelOfc Tiffli 


H „i i im) \< going through a 
wmarkablc period i» ds luy 
i, ir> - since I he seventeenth 
iotury it has known its ups and 
fc yo*nv but even when the country 
.Lined something of its former 
£L, r Holland was never culturally 
Rt forefront of Huropc. Hxccp- 
Epnj individuals like Sail Gogh 
Bod the writers Miillntuli and !■'. dti 
Rffon thougJil that life was not 
fewffv possible in the NcIhcrluiuN 
Ka flight their sanctuary abroad. 
Rain nut mistaken. Christopher 
itmuiid and W. I I. Auden stayed 
; Amsterdam in 1934-35 because 
b wanted to gi> into hiding. And 
Sough Robert Lowell in 1952-53 
A far mure contact with 
^ literary life of Holland. Anislcr- 
D must have been even for him 
i and foremost the town it has 
m since Dcseartes's time for the 
|r celebrities who have settled 
Sic: a peaceful haven, cut off 
fftt the great international, political 
Id cultural events, a town which 
trend no influence on the future 
:Qic world. 

In the past few years this lias 

I , Artists from ull over the 
uve settled in Amsterdam, 
irs tench nt the university and 
mmer the town becomes the 
f the youth of Europe and 
. The country which not 
ore the .Second World War 
rktoter IhumtUm called one 
lost reactionary in Western 
iow seems to many foreigners 
he most progressive in the 
A country which in the 
the visual arts, music- - 
it forgetting sport — takes 
ilacc to no other l*uro|>e;m 
a country which no longer 
i look to cultural centres 
its frontiers, whether they 
I Paris. London or Berlin, 
ively happy nation loo, 
encralionai conflict is by 
is so clearly defined as in 
where conformism is less 
e than in West Germany, 
re spiritual isolation is fell 
igly lhan in Scandinavia, 
i a while for the Dutch lo 
at they were in the position 
envied by many. It is after 
ration which wc have not 
ncc the seventecntli century, 
meantime Dutchmen have 
we themselves as others sec 
ft They knew those not exactly 
ancillary expressions about 
™ In English, They remembered 
gs characterization of the 
Rflands ns " un enfer phlcgmu- 
P . • Jltey knew how sarcastically 
Lov l ex P rcs ' 4e d his opinion 
*tw backwardness of the Dutch. 

a not surprising that through his 
®J***ry the Dutchmun should 
^any foreigners the impression 

K B«g Lh ? least naUomdivUc of all 

JJr . Hc bkcs lo belicvc (hul 

nr' 00 ’ J»wt as he likes lo 
** iciL- own loIcr aocc. How- 
■ k the historian J. h. Huizinga 

5L2W t Menno ter BraJk 
,n !<0 far M 

CUf crancc con,uin5 n ° 

In .j,, Jl levcr »8Umst intoler- 
S wn !? way the Dutchman 

iilrv AS llSfi ^ d whh hls « wn 
ISk^ r 0U ? h xen ophobiu is 
' d here ihi, n in some other 
& ff^nes. disdain for 
Vnknnwn <“" d 
i Kelt™ n . onc u, ° ‘nnocerit 

'°tZ 

* B u!?m e | iS th ?, a ‘ ,ilu d= ‘° ‘an- 

«S iS“ ly ,he * n «!M* 

W teKr , " ,ool ‘ il 

S h R own f I* d nnd nnderslood 

KJJjtejte- : Thi Dutch- 

liBSteSSSSStLiS: 


The literary scene 
in the 

Netherlands 


BY HENK VAN GALEN LAST 


. . UvrcdWan, • ' '$*:?■ * T*« W;- feSSJ.’ M 

, sssrs .‘w— • 




t ! l l%resZ^ est,n J ilUs him- 1 
i fl ihe rtreThai *'f r S*Wy true 
pwcb-.were w! «ntury n 
Sr. Frendi tnrf ,, rt amiU ° T wil ^ 6 
; most 0 fj h ^ d German thu'n | 

fpe. ine other peupl Bi 4 l 

B ^hppy; world, si 
perity bE thi u 
♦dratS.cS .*1 

o the question ti 
• of survival, C 


is List developing in the face of 
foreign attention. The foreigner who 
has some acquaintance with the xlaic 
of the visual arts and music will per- 
haps wonder about Ihe position of 
literature. 

The literary scene is in fuel one 
of the weak points in Holland's 
cultural lile, a weakness which, ! be- 
lieve, says much about the nature of 
modern Dutch civilization. Some 
will observe that Dutch litera- 
ture has always been in ii posi- 
tion or isolation, l ake for instance 
Mcnno ter Hrnak (1 902- 1 940). whom 
Thom. is Mann considered one of the 
most important essayists and critic •. 
in Europe in the |93lK; in |9.U» two 
copies were .sold of his acknowledged 
masterpiece Poliliivx r under parti j, 
which had been published two years 
previously. In that year from his 
five published books -three collec- 
tions of essays and lw ( i novels - he 
earned f> guilders and 50 cents, in 
those days the equivalent of nbmit 
10 shillings sterling. 

One can see litis as a condemnation 
of the Netherlands ol the 1 9.1(h. It is 
also possible lo deduce that litera- 
ture was, despite everything, still to 
some extent respected by the liberal 
bourgeoisie. No matter how difficult 
to sell his work turned out to be. Ter 
Hrauk never bad any difficulty in 
finding a publisher. With cumparablc 
sales figures today he would soon 
have stood no chance whatever with 
most Dutch publishers. 

Declining prestige 
of literature 

I do not think that this can be 
explained merely by rising production 
costs and (he increased commerciali- 
zation of publishing. It is mainly a 
result of the declining prestige nf 
literature. Ter Hrauk represented a 
reputation in Holland, despite his 
dismal sales figures, it is true that 
this repul a lion probably rested 
mainly un his weekly pieces of 
literary journalism, though the 
readership uf the paper for which he 
wrote was largely restricted to The 
Hague. Those reviews arc in them- 
selves an indication of (he decay of 
literature in the Netherlands. 

No newspaper in (he Netherlands 
would today let anyone write such 
long articles on literature; urticles 
which were, moreover, nut frightened 
of making great demands on the 
reader. The position assigned by the 
press to literature has become more 
and more' insignificant, and this 
seems to be an ongoing process. 

There reiuM of courv: be many 
reasons why literature has lost 
ground. But anyone who looks for 
an explanation of this phenomenon 
only in the social changes which 
haye taken place in the Netherlands 
sutfctf the Second World; War has. still 
to explain why these particular' 'social- 
shifts necessarily caused this par- 
ticular result. As early as I93fi Jean 
Grenier wrote in hi' Lswi&ur f esprit 
if onliQtioxie: 

The extehifan . of education does not 
always go hand ih band with the. pro- 
grtwv of : culture. The maud Are more 


and more enlightened, but the lights are 
getting lower and lower. A cultivated 
man hay fewer amt fewer L-unLeiiipii- 
tarics. 

I believe lli:il the current barren- 
ness of the literary scene in the 
Netherlands is connected on the one 
band with the prestige of science, 
and on (he other with the anti-intel- 
lectual diameter of Ihe reaction 
against its supremacy. Literature is 
uniter attack, as much from Ihe 
forces representing intellectual life, 
which is increasingly identified 
with l lie university and science, as 
from those who distrust literature as 
the most cerebral ol the nrts, and 
tlicrcjore the most contaminated ex- 
pression ol a discredited culture. 

It is not my intention locust doubts 
on the importance of science Tor (he 
modern world, let alone to lodge a 
complaint against it out nt aitisiic 
prcjudiec. Bui one would have to he 
totally cut off from the world not to 
rcnli/e the disadvantages a one-sided 
worship of it can lead to. 

In his essay " Politics and the Eng- 
lish Language ", Orwell held politics 
responsible lor the modern corrup- 
tion of tiie language. Hut ilic ex- 
amples given by him make it clear 
that in this respect science is at least 
as guilty. “The vagueness and sheer 
incompetence “ which Orwell so lam- 
ented in modern English (and there 
is an even greater lack of precision 
and clarity in modem Dutch) are also 
the result of (he influence of the uni- 
versity and its own “ scientific *' 
language. One has only lo glance 
at u work on political science, a psy- 
chological, sociological, or even a lin- 
guistic work, to sec how far the cor- 
ruption of language has already pene- 
trated, and what causes il. 

A society which makes such a mess 
of its language is not fertile ground 
for literature. Moreover social-intel- 
lectual intercourse has never been 
strongly developed in the Nether- 
lands. One finds complaints about 
this lack in the writings of Belle van 
Zuylen, Boswell's fianede, in the 
eighteenth. Muiiatuli in the nine- 
teenth, and Du Perron in the (wen- . 
lietii century : and it would be diffi- 
cult to find three Dutch writers with 
more wit -or rather esprit. The 
status of science doc-, not provide 
any stimulus for sndal-inteilccluai 
intercourse because it only strength- 
ens 4hc Dutch in their prejudiced 
view that intelligence should be 
above all erudition, specialist 
knowledge. Moreover science accen- 
tuates the Dutchman’s old disdain 
fur literature and his distrust of 
the writer as a lazy, social and 
maladjusted human being. In this 
respect too the university seems to 
have taken over (he role of the 
church. " We must not be tempted 
to leave lucidity nnd exactness to the 
Gicieqliiit ", as kh Murdoch brightly 
said in her Bkisfrfield Address to' the . 
American Academy of Arts. and -tel- 
lers on May 17. But it is characteris- 
tic of a society with its one-sided est- 
eem of science that it no Idngcr recog- 
nizes lucidity and ' exactness outside 
this field. 

As yet one cannot expect a lot more 


from the others, the .so-called oppon- 
ents of our civilization, that could 
contribute to n more favourable liter- 
ary climate. So far as they arc con- 
cerned, either they view literature 
with suspicion on political grounds or 
they reject intellectual intercourse in 
the names of sincerity and the genuine 
t'liimnu mention which lies behind 
words. Neither tile latest generation 
of Marxists nor the new Kousscuuisls 
have done anything lo impiovc word- 
usage ; indeed one is inclined to say, 
especially if one considers the 
former group, that the exact opposite 
is the case. 

This is the Netherlands of today : 
a society in which the great com- 
mercial progress reduces the possi- 
bilities for writing impartially, a 
society in which the cultural atmo- 
sphere for literature ami a certain 
sensitivity for words and intelligence, 
which go with it becomes steadily 
cooler. 1 oriiinulcly history .shows 
Hint great writers or artists nourish in 
Ihe face of oppression. Even after the 
success of Wert her, Goethe still had 
few readers in Germany, ami his 
complaints about Ihe intellectual cli- 
mate in which lie lived arc as well 
known as is the value which he and 
other German classical writers at- 
tached to .social life as the basis of 
culture. 


Three dominant 
writers 

It should be pointed mil here that, 
if the Netherlands has po Goethe, 
there are good Dutch writers, al- 
though circumstances may make one 
suppose Ihe worst. But equully one 
cannot deny that the situation as a 
whole can help lo explain certain 
characteristics of Dutch literary life. 
For more than fifteen years the liter- 
ary scene has been dominated by 
three figures — W. F. Hermans. G. K. 
van hcl Rcve. and Hurry Mulisch — 
who owe their Tame in the first place 
lo their novels, but whn have also 
written plays, more or less autobio- 
graphical pieces, poetry, essays, pam- 
phlets and polemical writings. No 
one denies thefr qualities, but the air 
most complete vacuum which sur- 
rounds them, ul any rale for the 
majority of the public (only Jan 
Wolkers will associate himself with 
them), is to a cerluin extent artificially 
■ maintained by publicity. Van het 
Reve has shown himself to be an 
updispiilcd master when it comes to 
advertising his own work. In the 
.same way that American television 
programmes are- sti they • Say— - 
sometimes almost imperceptibly in- 
terrupted by commercials, the ad- 
vertisement has, for Van het Revc, 
become s6 closely interwoven with 
his literary work that it is .sometimes 
difficult to tel I where one ends and 
the other begins. The exceptional 
position of Hermans, .Van het Revc, 
and Mulisch is both well -deserved 
and an indication of the onu-sidedness 
oi taste of the Dutch /ending public, 
'tibkh lends, to underestimate thd 
talents of other Dutch writers. 
r . ■ Although therelpre jjjreat differences 
between the. three writers* jjf : secfirs 
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probable that their success with 
(he public has a lot to do with the 
pleasure it takes in .seeing bourgeois 
muriiiijy undermined. Sociologist.! 
may discover the significance of tho 
strength of this demand in the new 
sections of the reading public which 
have grown up since the Second 
World War: tor. just as in the United 
States, inkrrc.-ii in novels and litera- 
ture in general is diminishing among 
graduates, so is it increasing among 
those who have not lud a university 
education. 

The fact that Van het Revc lias 
recently left Hermans ami Mulisch 
far behind him in the public’s cs lima - 
•ion is. in my opinion, ex- 
plained not only by the virtuosity of 
his style hut also because he realized 
more fully the existence of these 
shifts in the reading public. Tho 
linage he presents us a writer appa- 
rently responds to deep-rooted needs- 
He sets the mind at rest because hit 
primary worries are obviously (ho 
same as everyone else’s— earning 
money ; and we tire expressly assured 
that il is enjoyable to earn a lot of 
money, and dial he is no exception 
and works hard for it. He i$ also re- 
assuring through his praise of simpli- 
city, his mockery of intellectual 
“subtleties "—even more than 
Hermans and Mulisch. Van lict 
Revc falls in with the latent 
anli-inlcllcctuulism ol the Dutch 
people. He . satisfies his pub- 
lic’s longing to sec the Writer as a 
pitiable being: his much -praised feel- 
ing lor comic situations bears out the 
impression of helplessness, i’liis muti, 
to whom nothing seems to conic more 
easily than making his readers laugh, 
is at once an unfortunate and a 
searcher: in search or God and love 
— tlie homosexual variety of which 
he describes in scenes which would 
probably have struck the common 
reader ns pornographic if the author 
hud not succeeded in giiing the im- 
pression. that all those erotic 
gymnastics, like his drinking 
habits, were a form of prayer. 
Van het Reve is u master ' of 
doling out flattery to the prejudice! 
of his public and also tiki m bin is these 
prejudices. T bat public L-uK both 
irritated, and filled with admiration 
for the artist. This it literature as 
juggling, 

Tn tin’s situation ft is nol surprising 
that with all the admiration Tor their 
artistic qualities and the aniusc- 
rncnL at their u Iterances mid their 
skirmishes, neither Van lict Rove nor 
Hermans nor Mulisch fiillits the 
role which the t rench call nuiftre 
d pettier. 1 heir reputation is not 
affected by the fact that they Tail 
to match writers like Ter drank and 
Du Perron in culture, knowledge and 
erudition, and in their in tc I to dual 
power and range— on Ihe contrary. 
As & writer of the new generation 
pul it, "I ran no lunger tolerate the 
words erudition and lucidity 

Not that intelligence is completely 
absent from modern Dutch literature ; 
the essayist and critic H. A. Goinpcrts. 
is proof of that GompcrtsT intelli- 
gence and erudition sometimes seem 
to be an import aid factor in Herman's 
sadness in his polemical writings 
about (he influence which Ter Bntak 
:uid Du Perron have maintained on 
the new gcnc/uliun, or at least un 
small sections of this generation 
which iiifc apparently not indifferent 
to Hermans. ........ 

Tn general, however, the intellig- 
ence of ihe younger generation is 
inclined to move lo the border 
of literature and science, as is the 
case with the biologist D. Hillenius, 
or of literature und journalism, for 
examples the columnist Renate 
Rubcnslein. Ir seems to me nol im- 
probable lhal, if they had grown up 
before I94p, writers Mich as these 
would have been less interested In 
politics, Jess convinced uf ihe im- 
portance of science, and more con- 
cerned with literature. (This is meant 
as a statement of fact, not us a judg- 
ment.) 

With respect to relutiaiu with the 
rest of- the world, too, important 
changes have taken place since the 
Second World War.' ,The Dutchman 
is. .fast ’ losing his knowledge of 
foreign languages. With the decrease 
in the knowledge ol French and 
German, a, Joss which is even being 
assisted by developments in educa- 
tion, the Netherlands has become 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


sk’utlifv more commixed In die 
Anjjlo-.HiiXiui i.mjjii.'ige ;uv;k. How- 
ever gratifying m ilicrmcJvcK lhe.se 
very much sircnglhened cultural 
bonds with Britain and America may 
he. it must also be evident (hat this 
development is not without ilx dis- 
ad vantages '-specifically lor literary 
life. 

Any Dutchman who cannot read 
I Tench, for instance, misses all direct 
contact with a literature which. ncM 
to English, was of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the modernization of Dutch 
literature that began at the end of the 
last century. Because until recently 
most people who were interested in 
literature could read French, there 
are large gaps in what French litera- 
ture is available in Dutch translation- 
Amt what is translated does not in 
general sell as wolf as bools trans- 
lated from English. A striking ex- 
ample is the low sales figures for (he 
splendid Dutch translation of 
Celine's masterpiece foya/fu an bout 
tit- In twit, a work which has had a 
grc.it influence on the writing of Her- 
mans in particular, but also on that 
of the later Van hcl Kcve. (I think 


that in these two Dutchmen ( dime 
lias had his most Uiiciilcd pupils. 
They have adapted his linguistic in- 
novations and his pessimistic world- 
view in a manner all tlieir own.) 

But against the growing alienation 
from France, there is the great popu- 
larity of bonks in English. Which 
arc the most admired writers in 
Dutch literary circles 7 There arc 
too many lor me to list them all, hut 
may I in conclusion name a few of 
the best known: Joyce, Forster, 
Marianne Moore, Orwell, Auden, 

I sherwood, Malcolm Lowry, 
Edmund Wilson. Mary McCarthy, 
Robert Lowell. Saul Bellow, Sylvia 
Plalh, Iris Murdoch and, of course, 
Vladimir Nabokov. But L am sure 
that everyone will agree with me that 
one cannot neglect, for instance, 
I' hoi nas Mann or Marcel Proust. even 
in favour of Joyce, simply through the 
loss of (hat knowledge of languages 
which was once a matter of course 
for eve i y cultured Dutchman. 

Henk van Galen I ;M was born in Java 
in 1021. He has published a novel, criti- 
cism and essays, and earns his living ns 
a history teacher. 
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From epic 
to experiment 


Philosophy 
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How do concepts change ? 


dcpui lure from l 'onscicucc 


makes a welcome 
concise hist ones. 

The seventeenth ceniury is repre- 
sented here (as in K. M. D. Haleys 
recent book) as an age of religions 
and .sucial tolerance, ;im well as. of 
course, considerable political ami 
artistic activity. The evidence for 
this view derives, however, predoini* 


novel (the credit ( flr 
surely go to Wolff j. 

causes him to overlook iU 
importance of Gc/ellc in ihi 
of literary Flemish. J 

l he final chapter, on ifet 
century, marks the change inrJ 
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Kojniin Understanding 
VoIjihe I : General Introduction and 
Pari One 

520pr). Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Bfiily Press. J.4.7.T 

is the pioneer ,.1^ ' 


RKINDKR I*. IMF 1,1 Kit : 

Literature of the Low ('outlines 
3X4pp. Asscu : Van Gnrciini. .toll. 

Since John Howling introduced 
Dutch literature in this country in 
1824 there have been a number of 

general studies, by Edmund Gossu, 

Herbert Grierson. James Russell, nantly from the prosperous hnigheis the land poets: (Inner. uliaJfat nf the collective use and cvolu- 
A Jriaan Ihirnouw’ and ilteodoor who were Hie patrons of government against the “ hnuraeois i iuJ Emof concepts. The second volume 
Wecvers. Reinder P. Meijer, how- ; md an alike, and who could them- ism” of the earlier mawmwKtfl contain an examination of the 
ever, provides the first general history selves at ford to lu* liberal. It was the Vcrwoy. w ho bcc ime the by -Ktfivldual grasp and development of 

urban backbone to society and the lhc more philosopltbl the , third :m int > uir V 

urbanity of its spokesmen that .... * 
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of Dutch literal m e fur English 
readers. At the same time, it is an 
encouraging reminder of a rapidly 
changing altitude to foreign lan- 
guages that this book was written 
while the author was teaching Dutch 
at Melbourne University. 

One volume of this si/c cannot 
hope to meet the demands of all ils 
potential readers, ranging from the 
specialist in this one literature or in 
European literature or in Dutch 
soeial or cultural history In the 
Englishman unable to read Dutch 
but interested in the civilization of n 
people— to quote Bo wring — “ allied 
by habit anil by history with our 
thoughts and recollections ". Profes- 
sor Meijer, aware of this dilemma, 
has boldly attempted to be nil tilings 
to all men by retaining a subjective 
point of view (which offers to those 
already familiar with the subject 
fresh insights and arresting opi- 
nions!. by relating this literature to 
the changing patterns in national 
ami European thought, and by pro- 
viding discrete and impedaiitie syn- 
opses of the most important works 
in order In avoid making impossible 
demands on many of his renders. 

Professor Meijer s first chapter, 
on the twelfth and Ihiriccnlh centu- 
ries, stresses the influence of French 
literature on the earliest, Frankish, 
authors of Dutch epic and romance, 
a tradition broken by Mucrlunt and 
the devotional writers. The title of 
his chapter on the fourteenth cen- 
tury, " Instructors and Entertain- 
er*" alludes to the didacticism 
which, introduced in the moralizing 
chronicles, poetics (Roeiulalc) and 
the Dewiio mudenui of this cen- 
tury, retained ils appeal in Dutch 


ansiocrais or me seveniecnm ecu* « i “YPt hb, f/ 

liny had not cut themselves off v .11 II * 2T ,, S»^ isnDW to be further elaborated 

from the lower strata of society", u‘," ii\ P S i U5,ificd in ,he of subsc ' 

indicate rather that the illilen.lc ■ Ivr w Jl IU IF nl work ln thc P hill «°phy of 
"" cnDsitlcrL'd lit hulls W- tSS 


ery. Bredcro's Spuituu hen llrahan- 
tier is the exception, but the tragedy 
of sham and exploitation which 
informs this " comedy " is scarcely 
referred to in this study. Professor 
Meijer makes what he himself calls 
a particularly invidious comparison, 
of Voinlci with Shakespeare, con- 
cluding that ** Vo n del’s drama never 
has the power 10 jolt a modern 
audience in the way Shakespeare 
still can”. Apart Irom Hie tacit 
assumption (in which the author i.s by 
no means alone) which this makes 
about Dutch directors, audiences 
ami thc repertoire. Professor Mcijcr's 
actual criticism of Vondel does no! 
gain credibility from a number of 
inaccuracies. If l.unfei is "weak 
and wavering •" why was the play of 
that name Hike Milton's epic) con- 
demned for portraying him too 
favourably? I hough At lain in Hub 
lingschup was written in Vondcl’s 
“ Sophoclean " period, it is in fact 
influenced by Grot ins in its Seiiccan 


ii Umlershiiuiint, • is thc lirst 
of a trilogy whose aim is to 
A n new ” cpistemie sclf-por- 
of Man which could rightly 
ibe place of some older pictures 
by such philosophers ns 
lo, Descartes. Locke and Kant, 
topic of this volume is the nmdy- 


into 

rational adequacy and appraisal 
The central thesis of 


Although the argument of the 


S'. , k..« KI-K It in collaboration with June 

veals, between N ijholF and flF»wizinf ( i 
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surprisingly. , fairly nrtfe i,s f . ivc ' 
.k-ruliun nf l>. H. vaM«ll&; 0ll i l 7r. W'lhoul _ Mrunis 
lhc huluiiLvil and JmliBSL* air ldc " " , lls 
nwnl a large manterd-f, 1 ' howc " :r ' b,: «* l, voyid by aim- 
novelists lias unfortunate!) l 
very compact, since selectioa 
such a varied field would bo] 
ious. Even so. Professor Me 
right in v.tym»* that 

all writers of flic first 
iweiihelli veiiuiry. 111 die NflVWAM tlUUbON 
as w ell as in Ik-fgium. w'Wpir Cult of (he Fact 
oveisltadowed by die gcfmu n“ 

VcsuHjk. who was...* W 
nnnicnon in Dutch lilciilurr. nf| 
unlikely dial there art ««• 
liici. limes that can haw ot W 
mid veis«»dir\. 


ing the authors main problem ami 
his pro|Hiscd m»I u 1 ion, and by men- 
lioiving some of the points by means 
of which he moves from one to the 
other. He formula let the problem as 
follows: Tli rough what .sOcio-hislot- 
ical processes, and inlelleclual proce- 
dures, do populations of concepts 
and conceptual systems change in 
their transition from each generation 
to the next ? This is an important, 
empirical question which, like simi- 
lar questions a haul thc change ol 
other human institutions, presup- 
poses nil analysis of the structure of 
conceptual systems -an analysis 
which has been .1 traditional philo- 
sophical task. 

The main conclusion of Professor 
1 oul mill’s argument and the pro* 
posed solution of his problem is. 
ft gain in his own words, that in our 
intellectual decisions and conceptual 
changes we are forever compelled to 
lay bets about our own futures ; that 
we can found the strategic estimates 
on u’hich rational changes ot' policy 
arc based only upon a well-digested 
appreciation of earlier achievements 
in (hose same enterprises, and that 
in intellectual as much us in practi- 
cal and political atfairs, the working- 
out of historical development is 
liable to reward well- judged changes 
of policy in ways that could not 
have been foreseen in precise detail. 
If the conclusion seems ruthor disap- 
pointing. this is not because it is 
difficult to agree with it, but rather 


because it Js utmost impossible not 
tu_ agree with it. Nor is it easy to 
think of any great dogmatic meta- 
physician- -us opposed to a cari 
cal u re of one -who would not will- 
ingly assent to so reasonable an 
assessment of man's intellectual past 
and future. 

The connexion between the ambi- 
tious -statement of the problem and 
thc modest conclusion of the book 
consists in arguments nf two kinds: 
negative arguments which, as in Pro- 
fessor Toulinin's curlier hook, are 
directed against what he regards as 
most philosophers’ exclusive pre- 
occupation with logical systemaii- 
cily ; and positive arguments illus- 
trating and defending his conception 
of w'hat Hegel called the cunning of 
Reason. In his negative arguments 
Professor Toulmin rightly objects to 
any philosophy of science which rec- 
ognizes ns legitimate only either 
purely logical questions (eg, does p 
follow' logically from q 7) or purely 
empirical questions (e g, is the empir- 
ical statement p true or false ?) and 
which overlooks other types of ques- 
tion, for example the question how 
best lo redefine our terms in thc light 
of newly discovered relevant facts. 
However, he seems lo underestimate 
the importance of thc logical analy- 
sis of static theories and conceptual 
systems to the proper understanding 
of their function and change. Anat- 
omy is important 'lo physiology 
and the theory of evolution, and a 


fThe unicorn in the thickets 


Cupe. t 2 .‘),s. 


I he postwar novel N wpc 
Van lift Uevc, llcrnww. 
I.oiiis Pan! Boon turnout* 1 
candidate for lltc NoW 


The author seems lo suggest 
though he does not explicitly stale - 
that even science is not free from 
myth-making and plainly sees him- 
self as a “ DoppelgJingcr " who has 
long pursued the apparently well- 
lit path of .science while his double 
lurks somewhere in lhc romantic 
thickets. Indeed thc writing of Ibis 
hook might almost he regarded as 


manner as welt as in its theme, the -— M , 

Fall of Man (which is the subject of Gijsen and ( lam. AcntKWM 
this play rather than of / in //,->. Viomait arc dcscrM 
Professor Meijer states). of the experimental P« lr > J 

In. the French influence o„ the ^ ] 
classicism of the eighteenth ceniury, f ’ 

thc Dutch, W e arc archly reminded. References »«> ^ 
were only recognizing what Hciiisios given since they would » ^ 

Dutch' 


Hudson is hest known for his 
ion contrasting styles of think- 
in English schoolboys and their 
icUions for educational spcciali- 

^“^’^ ^"wmtercM- „ inm IIIJiJ1II i11Mlwl 
JJl fW alH i ua sclf-perccp- the spinning of a personal myth 

.'grate these discordant 

dure. 

Ill the three billowing chapters 
Professor Hudson Is openly autobio 


Ulerumre for 4(H) years. Yet this was and Vossi us had pre v i misiy ‘ .7 ff crcd lalol an unwieldy nii« « f 
° f [ n C ™" 6 Radnc and Corneille (as they did fcilm g predominantly 


g'jjia. stereotypes In school- SigS toTntJ V 

technical (or e\cn semi- 
nature ; it is essentially a 
twJft the current prcdiciimcnt 
^psychology fund to some extent 
tsoplty tout as seen front ;\n 
graphical standpoint. 


graphical, telling us lirsl of his under- KRiphy »«' «*«« Mihstantial issues, 
graduate life nl Oxford in the middle Tlww include the contemporary tlis- 
1050s and then of his eleven years at 


Germany) as well as the first serious also to Dryden and Pope). But with 
[Mcl secular plays, whose connex- the notable exception of the roman- 
lon with rolk-song themes is missing tic novelists Wolff and Dckcn thc 
from the discussion or their origins. writers of this century, whether dax- 
Thc marriage of Margaret of *' c 'Sis or romantics, arc second-rate. 
.Flanders to Philip “brought the ami I should be clearly recognized as 
House of Burgundy into the Low sucbi pf the two possible further 


Countries and with it a force of 
such energy ihat one might be 
justified in calling thc fifteenth cen- 
tury after them”. Thc title of this 
chapter, ■* Rulers and Rhetoricians", 
highlights the particular contribu- 
tions of thc Chambers of Rhetoric 
to thc remarkable prosperity of the 

K 8 S1 d f r - l ^ is p0,i,icH l federation. The chapter on the nineteenth 
Thc Rhctoricmn poets, the Retlerijk- ccntnrv *• Mnr dure .n.i Ami V 
ers. "were wrw ininmciAW in u 1* Mllsls and Anti-moral- 


exceptions, Luykcn and Hildcrdijk. 
the rorincr is given only about half 
[he attention paid lo the Van Huron 
brothers and Fcith, and they in turn 
overshadow the Renaissance moral- 
ist Cats, who had figured in only 
two paragraphs of the previous 
chapter. 


ers, were very interested in tech- 
nique, unhealthily so, it has been 
bhIcL Experimentation with form 
becime one of their main con- 
cerns.’’ Yet 

the preoccupation with form and tech- 
nique was not peculiar to literature 
Only. . . . 


. - _ We find It in the work of Jan 
van Eyck who constantly experimented 
with tonn . ; . and . . 


ists . strangely ignores thc impact of 
the religious rcviial (the Kcvei/j on 
the historical novelists. Beds's 
Sketches arc favoured with the com- 
ment that they arc written " in an 
excellent style which avoided all 
stiffness, stiltedncss and grandilo- 
quence , and although Potgietcr's 


.mil the .Milior Ini' 
himself to a " Select 
works in Cngli'hi 1 
German ", a short 1“ 1 
histories ol Duteli 
Dutch, and the 
liable) bibliographic' ® 1 

I litre is aim an 
personal names, 
this book handle' 

rial with remarkable 
I he European 
out of ihe corner of * 
which regisirfv gl'n'P^.^ 
lu lime of kindred ^ 
memn. and thc 
is often sharpened Jiy 
r.. Hire nr rcCOlllXU'T 


C.'ainbridgc, first as n research mn- 
C ,, r , l 1 ; 11 sitmupiiini. dent and later as nn Independent rc- 
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yuis serve to reconcile con- the question of intellectual con- 
I oeas, values or categories of trol " derives Irom " thc classical 
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wcause fn, *4tisf;ictory, truth, some ubutn morality, und some 
two crucLi /5-? ons of copy- .simply about ordinary languugc- The 
of i}.p 5:„5.? Sa ) ,s ' on which questions debated are, fir.'t, . 


sat not inS^T-uT 1 : . ,ur hS constitutes indoctrination Y • is il u 
.H^'ever i ,e cu ! ,ed * ?*PecfstV method of teaching, or i» il 

by. ihpSi t® . toiwing something to do with subjccFmatver, 
‘"Mtrtio or soraetliing to do with the teacher's 

3 "fclion) ' s twice more in intentions, or all ot none of these 7 
^UiscusS? nJIf 6 ' Y K. M. And then is indoctrination, always 
h»bi »2.!r wrong, or can it . sometime' b4 just*- 
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sialic theory may be a prerequisite 
of a dynamic one. This is acknow- 
ledged by Cot I ing wood, Popper and 
Kuhn, with whom Professor Toulmin 
can engage in fruitful controversy 
because he shares many of their gen- 
eral assumptions. 

As regards Professor Toulinin's 
conception of thc cunning of Reason, 
his favourite analogy is, as it has been 
for some time, the operation of 
judges soul lawyers with in the com- 
mon-law tradition. He holds that 
intellectual decisions in general mv 
analogous to judicial decisions, which 
are ado plod as precedents in those re- 
spect!! Ihat “ illuminate the specific 
demand of the present case and his- 
torical situation ” und help to show 
how those demands can be met " in 
a manner concordant with the fun- 
damental purposes of (he law ". But 
granted, for thc sake of Ihe argument, 
that we know what these fundamen- 
tal purposes are, what are the corre- 
sponding fundamental purposes or 
principles of rationality, which are 
realized by thc cunning of Reason ? 
Are they absolute or relative 7 Arc 
they cap able oc incapable of being 
at feast imperfectly known 7 Lastly, 
to what extent is it possible to define 
thc notion of a principle of ration- 
ality ? Whether or not the projected 
two volumes will contain thc answers 
to these questions, the present one 
contains enough interesting and 
stimulating material to make its 
readers await its successor'! w ith some 
curiosity. 


translating tradesmen'* sons into 
colonial administrators und gentle- 
men". Also Victorian, he adds, was 
" the sense that philosophical analy- 
sis was tt process of cleansing; of 
purging from the temple of reason all 
that was alien and sullying". Such 
observations do not Inspire confid- 
ence in thc author’s knowledge of 
Victorian Oxford, least or all its phi- 
losophers. Nor do they suggest that 
liia knowledge of modern Oxford 
philosophers Is particularly profound. 

Fortunately, Professor Hudson 
soon turns from potied uutohio- 


cnciiantmonG -particularly among 
the young- -with objective and be- 
haviourist ic psychology, the nature 
of indoctrination, especially in its 
more covcrl manifestations within 
our educational system, and thc 
issue ot “ hard " (t e, experimental, 
biological) versus “soft" (ie, social, 
clinical) psychology. Like many 
people who come to psychology 
from an Arts background, Professor 
Hudson evidently worshipped too in- 
tensely at thc feci of the “ Great God 


SNOOK. (Editor) : same general ideas arc bandied about 
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thinks of doctrines (that is a special 
kind of coherent net of beliefs) as 
what is Indoctrinated seems unex- 
ceptionable and fairly Unexciting. 
And all thc contributors appear to 
agree that if iitdoririnafltM is bad. 1 it 
is mi because of its irrational nature. 
The best kind of teaching is: that 
which presents the pupil with argu- 
ments as well as with conclusions. 


lion of indoctrinating another ; nor 
would any teacher ever describe 
what he was doing as indoctrinating 
his pupils. It therefore looks as if 
indoctrination is Ihp description 
always of someone elseV activities 
not one’s own ; and it is likely 
therefore that thc use of the term is 
derogatory, though,, para- 
one might be brought to 
admit that in a particular case 
something one described as indoctri- 
..... oh 



a mililuntly " hard ” p.'yclioh»gist 1 lie 
is now uiiashumcdly nl traded to the 
" soft This is no bud thing, ycl it 
should be borne In mind ilmt this pnr- 
ticular distinction appears to bother 
psychologists who uim to be xcienli- 
lic much more tlum orlhoilos seien- 
li'ls who turn lo pxycliology. Perhaps 
wlml is wanted is not ho much 
" scientific " psychology us psycho- 
logists who liuve hud (r.iining and ex- 
IK'rieitco in other und more tradi- 
tiniiai fields of .science. 

The book ends with n discission of 
some ideological factors In modem 
psychology, ’lhc author coni etuis 
Ihat “psychology is relevant inas- 
much as il illuminates mint’s ideolo- 
gies ", that is to any, “ thc assump- 
tions wc use in nuikinp sense of the 
world about 119 “, This not particu- 
larly npt definition is enshrined ns 
‘•Hudson’s Lnw of Selective Atten- 
tion it> Data " which, wc arc told, was 
“ first devised half-seriously but here 
presented In all earnestness ”, Such 
u statement suggests that some, nl 
least, or Ihe curious ambivalence 
towards work und piny which 
marked some aspects of Oxford 
philosophy has nibbed off on him. 
But it might seem lo muny one of 
its lessons least worth learning. 


while tire other appeals lo ■ the 
rational element, is not to say very 
much except that we nowadays 
approve of some kinds of teaching 
more than others ; and perhaps that 
the Whole notion of a body of 
received doctrine . is repugnant to 
many of us. 

There Is jib very clear-cut criter- 
ion offered in. this book by which 
we may distinguish the rational 
from the irrational, or the' uncriti- 
cally received from the reasonably 
held belief. All in all, though a good 
many . interesting things emerge in 
the eburte 1 of these essays, there is a 
certain poverty of ideas. The main 
impression one gets is of philoso- 
phers somewhat timidly circling 
round and round, hoping that (hey 
will not appear to be bdred with the 
subject. If (here is such a thing as 
the: philosophy of education (and 
Plato and others have, certainly 
thought that lhwe was) ' we could 
wish that it cotdd announce itself a 
little more boldly (ban jt does in tliis 
sjiddlinctl collection,, 
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The semantics and the setting 


M All It YN \UONKI IU* LAV IN : 

Pioi» (Ivlin ITjuktslu : flic HugiTta- 
lion 

llWpp including <: 7 plate*. 

ROY SI : 

Vain Dyck : Hi ink s I on l lnrselnu k 
1 ! 2pp invliuling 4') plates. 

JOHN fi AGK: 

Turner : Ruin, Strain uiul Speed 
*J‘>pp including 51 plates. 

JOtil. ISAACSON : 

Monel : l.o Dejeuner sur Flierhe 
J24pp including 45 plates. 

Allen I-ane The Penguin Press. TI. C U 
each. 

From their remote Italian ret rent 
those lively 'minded and assiduous 
editors of art books, John I ; Inning 
and Hugh Honour, have though i up 
another series to run in parallel with 
“Stylo uiul Civilization " which has 
enjoyed such well-merited success 
since it began to appear in l%fi. I he 
four small volumes under review are 
the first in the ” Art in Context ” ser- 
ies, which aims, in the editors* words, 
to discuss “a ruinous painting nr 
sculpture as both image and idea in 
its context— whether stylistic, techni- 
cal, literary, religious, social or polit- 
ical ”. The rather unusual Jin racier 
of these books is n .sign of how 
widely the influence of the Warburg 
institute has permeated since it was 
transferred from Nazi Her! in to Lon- 
don in I yj4 as a result of the enthus- 
iasm and generosity of Samuel C’nur- 
taiild and a few others. 

In Hie days before the Warburg 
took up moricsl residence in si few 


rooms in 1 harms House. liiglWt* 
speaking art historians were content 
lo discuss si work simply in terms of 
style, date and authenticity sis 
Morclfi anil Re reason hud taught 
them in do, or, like Roger Fry. to 
expound a painting by. say, resume 
in purely formal terms. The arrival 
of the Institute changed all that. 
A by Warburg's personal concern 
with the survival of classical anti- 
quity ami its influence on later 
European culture had led to the 
initial accumulation of hooks that 
constitute (he celebrated library, but 
new vistas were opened up by the 
first London director, (lie inspiring 
and inspired Frilz SnxJ. Under his 
guidance the Warburg concerned 
itself above all with the “ .semantic “ 
aspects of all European art. Horen* 
line Renaissance painting was ex* 
pounded in terms of contemporary 
Neoplatonic writings or the decora- 
tion of the AppiirUmenti Borgia was 
examined in its relation to contem- 
porary astrology. On n rather more 
popular level Edgar Wind awakened 
interest in Reynolds's use of “ bor- 
rowed attitudes ", compositional and 
figural devices taken from the works 
of earlier masters and adopted for 
his own portraits— a study which 
has achieved much wider renown 
than (he other two examples. Most 
of the Institute’s work has been 
published in the Warburg Journal, a 
highly specialized publication with a 
limited circulation among scholars, 
or in equally formidable looking 
book form. 

“Art in Context ” is designed to 
bring such research before a wider 
public, those books are oeuvres de 
vulgarisation in the best sense. Not 
thill the studies are written down : 
Marilyn I.avin’s analysis of Piero’s 
“ Flagellation ”, with its elaborately 


mathematical exposition of the three- 
dimensional com position, and her 
interpretation of it as tile symbolic 
embodiment of the lernsalcin Pinc- 
(orium or "caxsi di Pilule* requires 
close concentration. Bui her exami- 
nation of the iconography and iden- 
tification of the puzzling foreground 
figures as I udovico Cion/aga and 
Ol tii via no 1 1 ha Mini (astrology comes 
in here), with the so-called 
" angelic " figure between lltcni as a 
symbol of the dead or crippled 
youths on whoso survival each had 
scl .such store, carries considerable 
conviction, especially as it provides 
a symbolic parallel to the Christ 
suffering ai the hands of the two 
flagellants at the other side of the 
composition. Bin it is difficult lo 
believe that this small painting can 
have originally formed the altar 
frontal of the tiny Capelin del Pcr- 
dono in the palace at U rhino, as Mrs 
Lnvin suggests, for in this position it 
would surely have been completely 
concealed by the officiating priest's 
robes at exactly the moment when 
its symbolic con lent would have been 
of the highest importance. 

The hooks do not keep to any 
rigid pattern. Roy Strong discusses 
Van Dyck's “ diaries I on Horse- 
back" in the National Gallery in 
quite different terms. The Mono- 
graph ica I and compositional prob- 
lems (his a|Uest rian group pre- 
sents are of another order, just ns 
the two paintings arc at opposite 
poles in size. Dr Strong is con- 
cerned more with literary and his- 
torical meaning. He discusses the 
painting against the glittering social 
and cultural background of the 
court in (hose halcyon years of 
Charles x absolute rule which 
preceded the Civil War. It is a 
.subject with which he is intimately 


acquainted from his study of tile 
Inigo Jones masque designs. Basi- 
cally Dr Strong sees Van Dyck as 
concerned with the imperial theme, 
mid in painting the monarch the 
artist was conscious ol earlier prece- 
dents in the equestrian si allies of 
Roman emperor* like Marcus Aure- 
lius and Titian's portrait of ('hades 
V, Emperor of ilie West, at the 
battle of Mtihlhcrg. I lie tragic lust 
scene on the scaffold ami the king’s 
sail eyed elegance ” which most 
admirers see in Van Dyck's portraits 
of Charles I (and especially in this 
one) cannot have had any place in 
the ideas of the artists or his contem- 
poraries at the period when it was 
painted. Thai is a romantic interpre- 
tation ol a much later dale, when 
hindsight makes his death the culmi- 
nating event of his life. 

In 1X44. the year in which Turner 
showed “Rain. Steam and Speed” 
at the Academy. " the Railway 
Mania which had been slinking Eng- 
land lor years, entered its most 
manic phase Thus John Gage dis- 
cusses the painting primarily as the 
summing-up of Turner's enthusiasm 
lor the new railways, which he 
shared with so many of his contem- 
poraries though not for the most 
part with artists and poets. Words- 
worth and Rusk in were, in fact, 
vociferously opposed lo the railway 
as (ti most other manifestations ol 
the industrial age. Mr Gage also 
rcliUcs the painting to I urncr’.s 
admiration for Kcmhruudl and the 
later railway paintings ol the Im- 
pressionists like Pissarro and Monet, 
whose unfinished “ Dejeuner sur 
I’hcrhe" forms the subject of Joel 
Isaacson's book. I his is the one 
painting of the four under discus- 
sion which is unlikely to he widely 


The middleman and his metalanguage 
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Josef Albers 

Sejn Week ids Rcitrng /or visucllcn 
Gcslulding ini 20. Jnhrhumlcrl. 
205pp. Slarnberg: Josef Keller. 
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(Editors); 

Arf untl l.niiguitgc/Textc viiin 
Ptyinumcn Kunst und Spruchc 
347pp. Cologne ; DuMont. DM 28. 


title of his collected poems, Warte 
sind Srluittcn, leads us lo conclude, 
the " word ’’ is a " shadow ". But, as 
in the Platonic simile of the cave, it 
is possible to journey from the 
illusory presence of the materially 
embodied sign to the realm of 
transcendental reality. And this, 
surely, is the implication of Athens's 
work, in particular of the two great 
sequences " Graphic Tectonics” and 
"Homage to the Square” (both 
splendidly illustrated here). The use 
of radically simple term*, and of 
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It would not he an exaggeration to devices such as sequence and reneti- 
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say lh«t one of the really funda- 
mental ptoblertis in contemporary 
art is that of the adequacy of our 
critical language. Instead of being 
(or being considered as) a merely 
secondary and contingent element in 
the process of communication, 
metalanguage has come Co seem ;i 
necessary or even a constitutive cle- 
ment. in numerous areas of artistic 


rlon, is supported, with Albers as 
with Gomringer, by a kind of meta- 
physical project. The geometrical 
figure and the pruned sign are 
merely relative and’ conventional 
terms, but in the work of art they 
acquire ontological status. 

Obviously GomringerV claim that 
Albers's work will serve ns a “stan- 
dard'' for contemporary art must 
defend upon * the extent lo which 
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.activity. What the work is, and wlint this ontological claim is acceptable 
we suy about die work, can no longer - to other prlists and critics. Jn (he 
be treated as mutnnlly exclusive, taxis of the Art and Language 
’ . . . . group, courageously published here 

The point emerges m a somewhat ; n n bilingual version, it is decidedly 
unexpected way from Eugen Gbm- obcn lo question, fndeed Joseph 
riiigcr's Josef Albers, which no\y Koxulh, • the<. onp ■ American • parlle- 
. appears in a i second edition with ty aI ]* die groqp, questions <"pre- 
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that one can find very little to unpayable a ■ definition which 
;add to Gomrihger's analysis, might; .we II serve as the motif of 
although it is reasonably, brief, is a Gomiinger’s artistic . enterprise, 
■'measure of the entire adequacy of* Clearly, wjiat is ai stake 1 here is not 
hk metalanguage. The InmjofGoni- ; •jj 1 ! l he i 5° c -’ thnt 

■.ringer's crkicifiij _ never ' Ipies .its metaphysical grounding u^fiixJnvea' 
pf-liqe ch^rgcteri^es ' of; ; precision tigutjons. The alternative, as Mr 
and reticence. But . these are. after KosiUh expresses .jt, fe- to, assert, by 
all, '• th® very character iil its of ; . a naloajf with the axioms of gcbip- 
Albers’s ‘o wit work, doeumelited and V t iwfkwtX c - qJ P i T,f 0l 7 ,ir i* 

plary sqquoncd. .. : ?'• 
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; Jdrtitificutiou ^tan idcntificiitioh . composed Pfhmrily qf .artists—whicb 
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■ IMq pdW.'ind [ Alb6^’?; 1 <?Wn ^6^" '' rr0n, tho parttogafl^doW «ht 
^ batrabl^ p^yid ricprclscs enable bs tq • It woutd, bo all too easy to single 



course being to (real them with the 
Incomprehension dmi they some- 
times appear lo invite. V/ilh the 
notable exception of Mr KomuIi. the 
contributors lend to write with un 
almost paralysing lack of sensitivity 
lo the normal conventions of dis- 
course. One is sometime* forced lo 
have reference to the painstaking 
German translation of Wilhelm 
Hack, which limes down the more 
picturesque expressions and resolves 
some grammatical unibiguilie.s 
(translates, for example, " Eure- 
ka ism " by Sm lunethoiU 1 and proves 
lo us that “ multiply " is actually 
intended to be the adverb of " multi- 
ple ”). But this opacity is not quite 
an insuperable problem. More Im- 
portant, perhaps, than the question 
of what, precisely, such article* a* 
Terry Atkinson and Michael Bald- 
win's “ La Pcnsde avec Images " add 
up .to, is the question of what 
significance in general terms may he 
attached to the fact that a group of 
artists is choosing this particular 
(linguistic and philosophical) stra- 
tegy. That they are by no means 
negligible as a group, however little 
known in their native country. Is 
attested both. by this publication and; 
by. their impressive ^presentation in 
|W* year’s Document a 'exhibition at 
Kassel, 

; To develop Mr .KosutlTS point, 
the Art and bmguage group lay 
claim to a status in which the tasks 
of the artist and the theoretician arc 
qo longer clearly differentiated (to 
■ the point where, it is sometimes Very 
, difficult to know, in this collection 
•of ie*W, whether a philosophical 
concept- or a Titled work of art is 
under dismission). The heritage is 
'.initially that; of Marecl Diichnmp— 
. qt least sn . far Mr Kosuth is 
..concerned.. But it is a heritage which 
comprises u succession of other artists 

S',-.!! iff? cn 848 cd in "dialogue 
the larger, framework of. ques- 
. hops, about the ; nature of an 
Nralcvich, Mondrian, Pollocks Rein- 
hardt., early Rauschenberg, etc. Its 
culminalion-and here Mr Kosuth 
,n agreement with 
,.thC, Bntish member? of. the group— 

* I s . T* P Qvver ^yl pica for greater 
intellectual rigour within the some- 


; c holarship and the Indonesian Generals 


familiar. After various vU,, , 
remained uiifin idled, an j 
ail up by (he artist. Hie cbm 
lui'itosl ffiigniciu in a Iren,?!! 
collection has seldom fa/, 
tied, while the finished .U 
housed, somewhat w*sh*, 
the Pushkin Museum at \l. , 
t lie l‘)5t).s, however, Wyt 
Wildensten louiul r 
I nigment from the 
rolled up in the studio jt 
and presented ii to tht Lour, 
giving us .in opportunity g* 
Monet's ideas m h crucial ped 
bis career. 

1 ike Turner’s paining ibj lt 
of the cliiiKideric worts A 
miklurn inoveincnt. Roth jfei 
case against illiiKkuiiism asan. 
itself, the one marking fa, 
pha.se of Romanticism, the «b 
beginning of lmprcssioniw 
texts ol these last two booh 
nearer to conventional an) 
Ilian either Mrs Lavin'* « 
Strong’s. All four are hviddj 
t rated in black and while, bit 
two paintings owe so nmcktl 
character to colour that oks 
plate of the whole painting ol 
detail on the jacket (whyooii^ 
inside ?l leave something toll 
sired. 'Hie large-scale moiwb 
details of '* Rain, Steam ondSp 
Tor instance, really scent lo gnu 
to T hackeray's philistine ratal 
niudt of tile picture "ii ecu; 
of dabs of dirty putty xhpfd 
the canvas with a trowel". Ect 
apart, all four volume* arid 
stimulating and illuminating itf 
Due's appetite for future ccT 
lions to the series is whetted tf 
promised subjects as Chi 
"Studio of ilic Artist ", * 
” Brill us" n ml I'lhdft 
niiiru 
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lt5 lH Since Sukarno 
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,,np ijoLT with BENF.DICT 
0«. ANDERSON and JAMKS 
;EL lEdiiorsi : 

and Polities in Indonesia 

£6-75. 

CT R. O'G. ANDERSON : 
lb i Time of Revolution 
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whut pet missive field of ” conccp- 
Uiul art". It would he a great 
mistake to imagine that Ail and 
I niigutigc stands lot i inert I teal accep- 
tance uf i hjs movement, as is 
simply attested by Mr Atkinson's 
comments on one of its advocates; 

Contrary to f.e Will's contention that 
■■ ntiM ideas (hat are successful arc 
ludicrously simple ”, within the field of 
conceptual an work f would he pre- 
pared to urguc th;il the concept of a 
conceptual art presupposes an aware- 
ness of many previous layers of urt 
activity und consequently tvs meticulous 
un analysis us we can muster . . - also 
that the framework thru holds und 
forms significant works of conceptual 
art is necessarily complex if it is to he 
coherent, and that these works are 
therefore structured through a corres- 
pondingly complex and expanded 
method, 

A polemical position which is so 
firmly directed against oversimplifi- 
cation and banality (and which is 
developed with devastating effect in 
(he same article with reference lo 
the American conceptual artist 
Robert Barry) deserves our respect, 
Tlie Art and language group cer- 
tainly testify to a new seriousness, a 
new respoiuiibilily in the handling of 
logical and philosophical categories, 
which sufficiently vindicates them 
frdm the accusation of merely plun- 
dering a vocabulary of specialist 
lernlx — as is loo often the case with 
their colleagues, it is worth a good 
deal of effort on the reader’s part lo 
be rewarded with the sharp focus on 
the problem of cxlcnsional and in- 
tensions! objects fend their rel- 
evance to the artist) which Mr 
Atkinson and Mr Baldwin achieve 
In "De Ltgibw Naturae”. On a 
more general level, it. is worth seeing 
theories of the xtaju* of the art 
object developed by a philosopher 
Uko flichard V/ollheim challenged nol 
from die point of view of the 
intellectual Luddite fthat, indeed, Is 
the dame which the group reserve 
fw! professor Wollhcim bimsclf) but 
, froni a bjwi.s of some theoretical as 
a? artistic sophistication, 

AH this being said, it i-t still worth 
asking in wbal direction the work of 


da has the somewhat invidious 
.Jon of hnving been one of the 
|eii victims of " counler-iiisiitg- 
research and scholnrship. 
swrW. F. Werlhcim in a paper 
, recent conference has druwn 
Elion lo the remarkable way in 
i Snouck Hurgronjc — a fam- 
Dutch scholar of Arabic — 
faadosved the present booming 
temic counter-insurgency indus- 
try hit researches into Acheh nt 
pd of the nineteenth century, 
pdres which materially assisted 
[Dutch military in llicir bloody 
ligation of Sumalrn and thus 
Jtaied the subsequent investment 
Since then, Indonesia has 
_.J counter-insurgency research 
^-scholarly attention in the whole 
it of their manifestations, und 
tall their practical implications. 

_ these three varied works 
godooesla provokes wider reflcc- 
Ithan those specifically suggested 
it matters they cover. Peter Pul- 
p Ii an observant nnd sympa- 
journ.ilist, and his readable 


little book on Indonesia Since 
Sukarno has had the accoludc 
bestowed upon it of having been 
banned in Indonesia — from which 
Pact we may deduce (hat it is worth 
reading. The other two hooks are 
ultra-scholarly, and most unlikely to 
upset the authorities. Before engag- 
ing in generalization, let us look at 
their contents. 

Mr Polomku does not really 
attempt analysis, and his political 
judgments are sometimes question- 
able (for instance he seems to accept 
something like the official version of 
what happened in !%5). Where he 
is at his best is in persuasive impres- 
sionistic sketches— .such us those of 
three Indoncsiuns of varied back- 
grounds and traditions in Chapter 
Two. He is also .sceptical and inquir- 
ing. and we may be sure that it is his 
honest appraisal of the real achieve- 
ments and promise of the aide barn, 
as opposed to the rhetoric, Ihnt 
earned his work banishment. The 
chapter on the economy is particu- 
larly useful in this respect, 

The general reader will lake from 
the book a reasonably fair view of 
the country, though it seems elenr 
that Mr Polomku has pulled his 
punches in his treatment of the 
present leadership. Butchers arc 
butchers, lud such language neces- 
sarily seems intemperate, and may 
he thought by publishers to detract 
from the possible marketability of a 
book among those who like lo think 
of themselves as “ not political ”, 
*■ impartial ”, or what nol. 

Culture i uitl I' ol i i it s in Indonesia. 
edited by the late Claire Holt with 
the assistance of Benedict Anderson 
and James Siegel, is scholarly. The 


essays are united by a concern with 
understanding live specifies of Indo- 
nesian social life and its political 
manifestation-,. Professor Anderson, 
for instance, tackles the idea of 
power in Javanese culture. SarUmo 
Kartodirdjo discusses agrarian radi- 
calism in Java, and William Fiddle 
and Tuufik Abdullah deal with relc- 


ese occupation. Its task is lo explain 
how and why the movement for nat- 
ional independence failed to evolve 
further into a simultaneous social 
revolution along the Indochina pat- 
tern. As narrative, the study is splen- 
did. But as analysis it is insult icicnllv 
integrated with the large and coti- 

- . — staidly growing corpus of serious 

vunl aspects in East and West work on the theory and history of 
Sumatra respectively. Daniel Lev imperialism and the theory and his- 
tory of social revolution. Like 
Gccrlz and many other Indonesia 
experts. Professor Anderson seeks a 
personalized vocabulary of explana- 
tion, or a vocabulary emphasizing the 
Indonesian -ness uf events in liuloue- 


contributes ail essay on Indonesian 
law. and Clifford Cecil/ concludes 
with a speculative piece on the poli- 
tics of meaning. 


One must sometimes he judged by 
the ciimpativ one keeps, and some at 
least of these scholars have a distinct 
touch of the Snouck Hurgronjc 
about them. What is this book (and 
others of its genre.) /or? Is it idle 
gentlemanly curiosity which drives 
the authors? Or simply academic am- 
bition? Hut is it passible (ignoring for 
a moment the question of desira- 
bility) to stand thus aloof from the 
social revolution convulsing Indo- 
nesia? There is no evidence in the 
precise and nice essays here of per- 
sonal involvement in the drama, un- 
less it be indirectly, through their 
attempts to understand Indonesia in- 
advertently (or consciously? ) helping 
those whose purpose is to control U. 
There is ultimately something pecu- 
liarly chilling about diagnosticians 
coolly dissecting while the body is 
wracked with pain the alleviation of 
which calls for quite different rente* 
dies. 

Java in a Time of Revolution is a 
thorough and copiously documented 
study of the social movements which 
shook Java in the a lie i math uf Japan- 


sia rather than one assimilating the 
Indonesian story to the great tide of 
the Asian revolution iiguiiisl imperial- 
ism and neo-colonialism. Why shirk 
from employing the relevant concepts 
and terms from those who have given 
serious and prolonged consideration 
lo the problem of revolution, from 
the sociologist, Marx, lo the tactician 
and apostle of the peasant revolution 
of Asia, Mao ? Is it front tear of 
lusiug the mantle of “scholarly re- 
spectability " ? Or from fear of los- 
ing the privilege of cut flic to the 
generals’ Indonesia? Either way, 
does it i natter in an age of revolti* 
lion 7 
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from the sequence of WH 
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Charles Harrison define* 9* ■ 
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them y " us opposed 
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making valuable 
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If Art und Language ^ 
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why do the Dutch leave llidr cur- 
tains open ut night? His answer 
may not be as satisfactory as most 
others in ilie book, but the problem 
is admittedly a difficult one. lar 
from being uhlv lo suggest a solu- 
tion here, we can only complicate 
the situation further by asking why 
the Dutch have curtains at all. 

The one criticism to be made of 
thc book is that it is rather light oo 
thc cultural side, especially on litera- 
ture. T he Dutch may he shrewd 
businessmen, excellent engineers, re- 
sourceful politicians and sound 
economists, but they have ulsu devel- 
oped a flourishing literature. Of the 
modern writers Mr Huggcll only 
mentions Ed Moornik, in connexion 
with the review Delta, and G. K. 
van het Rcvc, in connexion with 
u lawsuit. A brief discussion of thc 
work of the main writers would not 
have been out of place in an other- 
wise full and finely balanced book. 

Max Schachart obviously never 
intended to write as thoroughgoing 
an analysis of the country’ as Mr 
Huggctt. The Netherlands is pub- 
lished as part of Thames and Hud- 
son’s “ New Nations and Peoples 
Library ”, und is basically intended 
for die traveller who wants a gen- 
eral introduction to thc country in a 
more palatable form titan thc run- 
of-the-mill guidebook. The result is 
that Mr Schucharl races through 
eight centuries of history in thirty- 
eight pages, and there is room for 
only thc barest outline. This leads to 
some inaccuracies and ovcr-simplifi- 
. cations, such as the statement that in 
the years before the Second World 
War most Dutch people “had been 
completely unaware of what was 
going on in the rest of the world*’. 
Where Mr Schucharl allows hlmsel/ 
more scope, however, as in thc 
chapters on the reclamation of the 
Zuider Zee and the Delta works, on 
government and on the permissive 
society, he shows himself to be a 
keen observer who manages 1b pass 
on a considerable amount of infor- 
mation in a succinct but very read- 
able form. 

. John Murray's monographs on 
Amsterdam and Antwerp are both 
hhiioricul hooks and do not touch 
on the contemporary keen t. Amster- 
dam In the Age oj Rembrandt was 
first published by the University of 
■.Oklahoma Press in 1907, and is now- 
ireiksutd together with Antwerp In 


the Age oj Nautili and llmeghcl. 
Both books deal with (lie cities 
during their years of glory, roughly 
the sixteenth vcniury for Antwerp 
and the seventeenth century fur 
Amsterdam. They trace the his- 
tory of thc cities, discuss the 
factors which determined their 
greatness, and give an account 
of I lie people wild lived and 
worked there. Not imcxpchlcdly, (lie 
second hook concentrates oil print- 
ing. whereas the first emphasizes 
commerce. They arc both infor- 
mative hooks which give an interest- 
ing picture of the two cities in their 
heyday. 

Unfortunately, both ate marred 
by a number of inaccuracies, partic- 
ularly where literature is concerned. 
The poet Huygouv for instance, wns 
not the .son but the father of the 
famous scientist. Professor Murray 
says that Vondd’s portrayal of (be 
Emperor Constantine in his epic is 
'•factually sound”, though Vondel 
destroyed his unfinished manuscript 
nnd no one has any Idea what the 
poem was like. Moreover, Professor 
Murray is constantly at odds with 
the Dutch language. His misspellings 
arc loo numerous and too serious to 
be excused as mere printing errors, 
and his translations from (he Dutch 
are often very strange indeed. To 
mention only two out of many: 
what is one to make of “ Writing' 
Referring to Mftrriago " as a transla- 
tion of Si/iriftuerlyck druy tofts Re- 
fereyn, or of ** Peasant Songbook " 
h* a translation of Rocrtlgh Uedt- 
lloek 7 Blemishes such as these, in 
combination with Professor Mur- 
ray's reluctance to acknowledge his 
sources, make these books rather 
less useful than they could have 
been. 


L. R. Wright’s The Origins of Brit- 
hh Borneo (237pp. Hong Kong 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. £4.50) is an acade- 
mic study of Britain’s progressive 
involvement in northern Borneo from 
i860 to 1888, when the protectorates 
brought the area within the Empire, 
^en as the reflection j of commercial 
and political policies in London; Dr 
Wright has worked almost entirely 
from primary sources, and bjs book 
will be the definitive account of this 
episode in imperial history,: but it Is 
very dry and makes no attempt to 
capture the atmosphere of (be loca- 
lity. . 


SINGE 1955 


the Foundation for the Promotion of the 
Translation of Dutch Literary Works, more briefly 
called the Foundation for T ranslations, 
has concerned itself with making Dutch literature 
better known abroad. 


As this literature is written in Dutch (a language 
spoken by approximately 19 million people in the 
Netherlands and the Northern part of Belgium) , 
it needs to be translated, and as little is known 
about the language area and its authors the 
translation of this literature needs to be 
promoted. 

This is what our Foundation does. 

A private institution, subsidized by the Ministries 
of Culture of the Netherlands and Belgium and 
with representatives of ail major literary societies 
from both countries on its board, it has at its 
disposal a large number of translations, In 
English, French and German, of fragments from 
novels and of complete short stories. It maintains 
contact with a great many expert translators all 
over the world and it Is therefore able to give 
information, on a non-commercial and objective 
basis, about the possibilities of publication 
of works translated Irom the Dutch. 

The Foundation is also the publisher of 
Writing in Holland and Flanders and Netherlands 
Books and has a great deai more material In one 
or other of the major languages which may help 
to make Dutch literature better known. 

In cooperation with the Foundation, Twayne 
Publishers Inc. of New York are publishing 
The Library of Netherlands Literature. This 
series Includes translations of some of the finest 
fiction, drama, memoirs, and essays produced 
by Dutch and Flemish writers, The program 
consists of first translations as wel as reprints, 
of out-of-print vdlumdd and will Include both * 
classical and modern works. 

The first volume in this series, Louis Paul Boon's 
1953 novel Chapel Road has just appeared. 

More Information about works by Dutch and 
Flemish authors in translation can be 
obtained at the Foundation. ; . 


Foundation for the 
Promotion of the 
Translation of Dutch . 
Literary Works. 

456 Singe), Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands 

teM 020) 231055 ; : ; 
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Laurence Lerner 

The Uses o f 
Nostalgia 

Studies in 
Pastoral Poetry 

What is pastoral poetry? 

Mr Lerner draws a general 
answer out of careful and 
loving commentary on 
Individual poems. He sees 
pastoral as the expression of 
nostalgia, and the longing for 
Arcadia as aversion of the 
adult’s longing for childhood. 

£3-00 

James Merrill 

Two Poems 

Two of Mb longer poems, 
'From the Cupola' and 'The 
Summer People’, are brought 
together In this volume. Both 
oxomplify 'the intellectual 
brilliance end aesthetic 
power 1 referred to In the 
Timas Literary Supplement's 
review of his most recent 
collection. The Fire Screen. 
Phoenix L Mng Poet £1-25 

Francois Duchftne 

The Case of the 

Helmeted 

Airman 

A Study of 

W. H. A uden 's Poetry 

An intelligent and admirably 
written work of criticism 
which covers the whole 
ground up to Auden's last 
book, and is full of penetrating 
insights end sound 
judgements. £300 


Henri Yakor, 
Humphrey Osmond 
& Frances Cheek 

The Future 
of Time 

Man's Temporal 
Environment 

A brilliant yet readable 
analysis of man’s relationship 
to hie temporal environment. 

It does not attempt to present 
a single conclusion about 
man’s perception of time, but 
rather approaches the subject 
In three different ways which 
are linked by the unifying 
premiss that man's place In 
lima defines tils reel and 
ultimate values. £3fc0. 

C. P. Cavafy 

Passions and 
Ancient Dayd 

A collection of twftnty?Vme . 
poems previously 
unpublished In English,' 
which tog ether with the very 
revealing Introduction and 
notes not only bring Cavafy -' 

■ closer to us, b ut throw aoipe 
side lights oh the poetic 
process Itself. £1*26 
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n variety of mannenff. l 
have all. n seems to me, if 
lent poems which go u 'T 
wards answering ft 
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>-sm,c. They have akS. 
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Viewpoint 


BY UN HAMILTON 


In n couple of weeks’ lime I will be 
publishing the tenth anniversary issue 
of the Review. Like nny birthday 
(any of wry birthdays, that’s to say) 
the occasion will, 1 suspect, not find 
me renching nil that blithely for the 
bubbly. At best, it will be a day for 
enjoying a lengthy bunquet of mixed 
feelings. There will of course be 
gratification ; simply to have kept a 
small poetry magazine going for a 
decade (though there have been odd 
stretches in which it did take mi en- 
forced breather) must induce some 
sort of survivor's self-congratulation. 
And, looking back on the whole run 
of the Review, I know that ihere 
have been enough good things in ir 
for nie not to feel, even (feelingly, 
that the whole thing was a waste of 
® ut toese complacencies 
will be outweighed, if I am honest, 
by a strong sense of how little the 
magazine hu.s changed the 
things it set out to change, how far 
short it lins fallen of its original 
objectives. 

These, admittedly, were grandiose. 

hen rne Review began, the poetry 
world— ns viewed from an Oxford 
bedsitter — seemed both sterile and 
corrupt : sterile in the sense thnt the 
prevailing and praised modes were 
cither sub-Movemcnt ratiocinations, 
mechanical and dull, or the souped- 
up journalese of the then vigorously 
self-publicizing Group; corrupt be- 
cause the kind of reviewing that all 
this wretched stuff was treated to was 
insipid and timorous in a way that 
could only (or so it seemed from 
where I sat) have been engendered by 
a profound social or careerist terror. 
With the exception of Alvarez in The 
Observer , the whole metropolitan 
gang (at any Title the poetry bit of 
it) appeared philistine and lily-livered. 

Yes, ancient indignations, and I’d 
agree that as a now member of said 
gang (along with several of the 
Review’s early contributors) I’d find 
it hard to take precisely the same 
view— but in 1962 there was no doubt 
.about it: what was needed was a 
magazine that would clear 


sonalily becomes a thing of alarming 
importance". Our experience of others 
is an increasingly vital incans by which 
our uwarencss grows. Anoilicr remit is 
the dominant role of shorter poems. 
This is because in the effort now to- 


cenfrnlcd, a poetry thnt would prove 
whatever it proposed. 

Looking buck (hen lo those 
original objectives, both critical and 
creative, one has to ask oneself hotv 
much of all that vehemence has 
actually paid off. On the critical 
side, it seems to me that the most that 
can be claimed— in terms of influence 
— is that the Review has been a use- 
ful watch-dog kind of presence. The 
general level of poetry reviewing 
(though unc might now lake a more 
resigned altitude to it) is no more 
honest and purposeful today than it The fuel that only now ^ 
was ten years ago; and even those of have any of these poets pr'tv 
the Review's contributors who have c ‘*uld reasonably be dcsoflt 
taken up reviewing spots in the " minimal '* poem (it, \ ), 
weeklies have seemed strangely on- something around fiveorsiik 
fcebled by the elevation. And if simply been ignored; and 
there were, ten years ago, prevailing has been made, by any 
modes that appeared to us unlovely, 
today’s fashions are by comparison 
grotesque- Wilh the emergence of 
Liverpudlians and suh-HIaek- 
Motmlaineers. one tends to look back 
with positive admiration on many of 
one’s bygone targets; at least they 
had brains and could scan, i have now 
and then caught myself proclaiming. 

In fact, the simpleton-contrived 
“split" between the “academic" 
and “ non-academic " poets has made 
it possible for abuse from a paper 
like the Review to act almost as a 
positive incentive lo write badly. Thus 
keeping the magazine going has often 
seemed to have had more to do with 
conservation, with the maintenance 
of near-extinct notions, than with 
anything genuinely progressive. 

On the creative side, 1 confess to 
far less gloom— and what gloom I do 
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read, to cither (a) seriously tT ! 
the possibility that a p« a , : 
than ten lines might fak 
able to achieve ctTecls thaLta 
be achieved at greater log 
(b) go beyond parciM 
about Cherrysloners, or jj 
of Silence, to engage id 
principles behind the potass, 
have been endless paraL 
so-called Review poems, aniS 
jeering asides, but not a singlet 
critique. Personally I briw 
schools ought to be dishnitj 
or less us soon as they ut 
as sue)), but if they haveuj. 
ness it is surely to affirm 
citato a critical idea. Mnyfe[| 
case of the Review, the J 
aren't as good as ihe ideai.bii 
so there is something depraaj 
symptomatically so. about thiL 
ling of a general eagerness lod 
hole with n general refotfiMi 
to begin lo guess nt wbai fc 
Icntiiin of these peels is. wy ij 
poem in their chosen modeni 
or might, be like. 

* * * 

No doubt every nupriitd 
feels that his progeny KmttiJ 
might have been or that it ha) 
harshly treated, but such pin 
are as nothing compared to fil 
ings when he studies his aecas! 
cost of printing the Revifts to 
ably trebled since wc started fl 
the .subscription list has if* 
at least in the past few yea- 
piritingly sleatly ; you gain « 
seriher only lo lose anofe 
although over (lie yems rif» 
has been subscribed lo of 1 
2.1)01) rentiers, its list lias alw 
got above I, IKK). Anditaw 
be the ceiling for the kjni»j 

/inc it is. In other worduui 

to be insolvent, bound w KP 
up by Arts Council grants, i 
script sales, whip-round* J 
friends and so on. 1 
h marketing export about w 
pccts of the mugaziw \ 
gested that I get togeiner 
sensitive sample of ^ 

scribers and quiz t ' iem L, 

— — readership-response — ■ , 

they like to see 

nrs bs *. * ** «- m sarsju-'g z 

reflecting jfie private pattern of the '^Mhe magazine s poets have been believed would make 
poet’s mind, or else eking om with cin- ,r £ a «* b V " cri Hies " than with more attractive. - You tfjjj 

scious but poetically unsusiained lh °y themselves have (ictiially - as if you think they 
thought. The would-be long p 0C ni must produced. Poets like Michael Fried, It.” To do him justice, &■» 

80 Wmiams ' Davia Ha ™”’ 

out, arid wilh it the kind of shrewd 
Movement message-poem which is 
really a lot of unrelated images strung 
on one long Idea. 

This goes, in fact, for any abstraction 
or discursiveness which isn’t involved 


In the delicately shrouded heart 
Of this white rose, a patient eye 
The eye of love 

Knows who I am and where I’ve been • . 

Tonight, and what I wish I'd done. 

I have been watching this white rose 
For hours, imagining 

Eacli tremor of each petal to be like a breath 
That silences and soothes. 

Look at it, I’d say to you 
If you were here : It is a sign 
Of what is brief, and lonely 
And in love. 

But you have gone and so I’ll call it wise 
A patient breath, an eye, a rose 
That opens up too easily, and dies. 

IAN HAMILTON 


poetry, or n new sense of the poetic. 
To me, and to one or two of my 



friends, It seenled that poetry 'in The ' kin< ! oC enterprise that modern 

ssfeafti Ksytei* e & w5Ssr2 

mart into 
.... modern 

• - . « — — •<—.» follows, <lo the 

— aj poe/ry— was or. could become, . same degree, that serious poeriw may 
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V talented /American ;.poet Michael 'Wm experiencing: far less can be taken 
Fried, was one of the rrtagazine’B i 18 * driven us 

important guiding.. lights— laid down .PJ. 'll “i™. ■yn.oal aware- 

least the basic tamfencJcs we hdned poetry since Eltot! 0 ° Ur m ° St csscnl * fl * 
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volcanic' part that s'ach ^xperieoec playa mounted argument. But It does I 
. In tour lives tdqayw As/BIIoV has. said, mink, give some idea of what- 
:< WhM jpo«h tose to be a matter magazine believed it was after -h’ 
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To be published on August list 

THE TRIAL 
OF THE FOUR 

Compiled by PAVEL LITVINOV 
Edited by PETER REDDAWAY ; 

Wilh a foreword by LEONARD SCHAPIRO 

The Four— Galanskov, Ginzburg, Dobrovolsky, and Lj** 
were sentenced under article 70 of the Russian CrmuJW' 
ror agitation and propaganda subverting the stale. ; 
centres on the unofficial transcript of the trial and K'yf/. 1C 
perhaps the most detailed picture to appear of °pp c)S 1 I, ^ ( j. 
So\iet government, and how that, government deals . 
sent,. Pavel Litvinov, who was himself eJffldd tfl Siw 1 ’• j 
■] reI ^ascd at the end of the year. 
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Coleridge : 
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X * X-' ^ 

\ - = . y 


V ... 


In the first chapter of this 
important and provocative book, 
barn Barfield remarks that " the 
ilniikms of subject and object, 
xl the true nature of the relation 
them, ate the pom asin- 
Jw " of ihe whole endeavour. One 
t only agree. It seems simple 
M^iWhy, then, do so many coin- 
tutors begin with their hands on 
gropes, and end tied vtp in knots ? 

paradox of Coleridge studies 
M biographers are severe and per- 
m while those who study (ho 
are correspondingly indul- 
. (See, for instance, Donald 


OWEN RAKMEI.D: 

Wlmt Coleridge Tlinught 

285pp. Oxford University Press. 


f. V»», Jllaltlllvv, L/UllillU 

Ju s meticulous documcntn t ion 
Mltridge’s abuse of Rickman’s 


Abridge S vt i\k«iiuiii a 

!■ and Thomas Macl ? iirlnnd's 
attitude to Coleridge’s 
Coleridge’s thought 
» a syriipathclic approach and 
f®* Ejection of that dctstch- 
» conspicuous in biographical 
IfmUy, it i s the flaw of Mr 
J5J. ^crilcnt book l hat (hero 
l ?udent distinction between 
wid Coleridge. 

BtnS^? plc ! cnd 10 ««ct lo the 

Bwrnif? a !? tl, r hcsis us I bey per- 
K^d lo the Jckyll/Hydo anti- 

BovefSii’ 0 # 4 uacns,| y- ln fact, 
SrZ d ,^.. for demystification ; 

^ItSJw” , can on,y P rortl 
li#?? 1 ? 8 ” s occu,t ’ 11 ls a 

Ri D t? ong ar 8»nicnt which 
L Descartes’s 

I?.”'** 5 search for cer- 
hn PTedominnntly sceptical 

by , MontoPgS! 

Kh dt Seboud. 

wCiJI °t a ? e ar fi ucs ,hl “ 

'wTSJnlW t0 <Joubt. 
?ihey L d T U Si ^certain; 

WviKhr d . ub ‘ you hsiV * 
'■ m at “wJ 001 to make them 
iSTbS y°u are assured 

y?>. 


Psks 




£3.70. 


Human K nttwlcdgc, summ.iii/cj for 
us; 


I dreamed Iasi nielli that I was in Ger- 
many. in a house which looked on n 
ruined church; in my dream 1 sup- 

E ased at lirsl thnt (he church had been 
omhed during the recent war, hut was 
subsequently informed that its destruc- 
tion dated from the wars of religion In 
ihe I Mh.C All this, so long as I re- 
mained asleep, hud nil the convincing- 
ness of waking life. 1 did really have the 


dream, and did ivally have ail expert- 
c from 


the I 


and 


the 


world 


is that it is not possible to hold both 
positions at once. 

In the ftiOKrflpfiia Lilerorin, Cole- 
ridge ul kicks putative solutions to the 
ni iiul/ body gup. His criticism is 
always the same in essence. U is that 
in order to establish n rapprochement 
between Mind and Matter, philoso- 
phers falsify one of the terms. Hart- 
ley. for example, discusses the mind 
as il ii were a machine subject lo 
mechanical laws. Priestley falsifies 
the other term : “ l ie stripl matter of 
all iK material properties; substituted 
spiritual powers; and when wc ex- 
pected lo lind a body, behold I wc 
had nothing but n ghost! the appari- 
tion of n defunct substance ! ” 

Actually. Coleridge illustrates 
l* viesilcy \ e n or be i icf lha n Priestley . 
By *’ belter", one means "more 
cnjuyably ", for it is in Coleridge's 
" Conversation Poems ", written 
under the influence of Priestley, that 
one finds matter “stripl of nil its 
material properties ". 11 This Lime- 
Tree Bower", for instance turns on 
a contrast between two radically dif- 
ferent scenes. The first is the “ roar- 
ing deli " where Nature is n kind of 
life-in-denth devoid of inner force: 


that ihJo nol> °, r . 1 dou bt, 
^to^ rop °. s “ ion trans_ 

lEflSJl w i th ,he rcst * 

1 d0Clh - w hich 

(9^ W.ttdUier. 
«r»ed away himselfe." 

w » a ? ,o ad ° Dt 
ythSS L P0S ' ll on ’ t0 co "- 

h/iwtinntt T onent<J - He 

■*WjenS lS 8 .h tS ftlldil » of 

^ % instance. h^fi rst Medi " 

yet 

^ -which w? 1 S P y hoWin B 
'. SitaC ^ J cn P w to be 
will. look «Lh ^ m the riis- 

^ landing H Cr than a man 


» r ' om lh ' s 

Olltii 
--4 q 

; n jw am t AVt 


jBSIltion 1 °oE l * t feS ? ,? 10re 
; 'h-.ihnf to this. 

RtuSei id 


once iniriiisienlly iiHlisiingiiisliuhlc 
Ihul of seeing a cluirdi when awake. 

!( follows (hut mi experience which l 
call ’’ seeing n church is nut conclu- 
sive evidence that there is u chinch, 
since it nvay occur when there is no 
such object iis I suppose In my dream. 

It may he said dial, though when dream- 
ing I may think that 1 uin awake, when 
I wake up I know that I am awake. 
Hut I do mu sec how wc arc lo Imvc any 
such certainly. . . . 

Descartes, having now established 
his doubt, turns lo the problem of 
certainty in his Second Meditation. 
First, he postulates a demon, the 
Arch Deceiver, whose purpose is to 
deceive man. This hypothesis, as A. J. 
Ayer says in The Problem of Know- 
ledge. “ may be regarded as a pic- 
turesque way of expressing the ruct 
thnt intuitive conviction is not u logi- 
cal guarantee of truth The prob- 
lem is, then : is anything certain, given 
the existence of the Arch Deceiver ? 
Descartes writes; ” Let him deceive 
me as much ns he will, he can never 
cause me lo be nothing so long as 
I nm something.’’ In other words, 
everything wc think may be Incor- 
rect. but wc cannot doubt that wc 
are thinking. This h the Cartesian 
certainty. 

Given the certainly that tho self 
exists, Descartes asks what this self , 
Is. The answer to this question ; 
creates the whole mind/ body prob- ‘ 
lent which is the central subject of the 
llionruphia Literurla. Descartes’s 
method of reaching the essence of 
something is lo strip off attributes to 
sec if their absence radically alters ; 
that something. In the case of the 
self, he removes the body attributes 
and discovers that doubting the exist- 
ence of his arms and legs does not 
make him doubt the existence of him- 
self. His conclusion, therefore, is that 
the essence of self, the sine qua non. is 
thought. This is the Cartesian Cogito 
—I ihink. therefore I am. The essence 
of man is thought, and thought does 
nol occupy spacq. ; 

In his Third Meditation, Descartes 
sets about discovering the essence of 
matter, using the same method. The 
attributes of a piece of wax arc as 
follows; figure (shape), hardness, 
magnitude (extension, that which 
taken up space), colour, smell and 
other tactile properties. The attri- 


butes of the piece of wax alter when 
Descartes heats it; shape alters, il 
becomes soft instead of hard, it no 
longer sounds when tapped, the smell 
evaporates, the colour changes, il is 
hut instead of cold, and its size has 
increased. Descartes then asks; 
“Does the same wax still remain 
after this change 7 It must be 
admitted that il does remain ; no ono 
doubts it, or judges otherwise. What 
then was il 1 knew with so much dis- 
linctness in ihe piece of wax ? ” His 
answer is that only one thing remained 
unc hanged- extension. Tho heated 
wax took Up more space, but the 
constant factor was dial it took up 
space. Matter, then, becomes ihul 
which is extended, Ihul which lakes 
up space. As such, it is exactly oppo- 
site lo tile mind which docs nol take 
tip space. 

The problem of knowledge is, 
then, this " polar opposition between 
mind and mailer" (Gilbert Ryle). 
How is ihere communication between 
the mind and Its opposite, matter, 
ilow can wc know anything or the 
external world 7 An analogy would 
he oil and water: how can the two 
tilings mix 7 

Coleridge slates the problem 
crisply in chapter eight of the Bio - 
graphiu : 


The soul was a thinking substance, and 
the body a space-filling substance. Yet 
the apparent action of each on tho other 
pressed heavy on tho philosopher on 
tho one lmnd, and no less heavily on tho 
other hand pressed the evident Irath 
that the law of causality holds only 
between homogeneous things, i.e. things 
having some common property, and 
cannot extend from one world into 
another Its opposite. 


The problem is really very simple: 
the only thing which complicates il 
is terminology. Coleridge, in par- 
ticular, dons and discards termino- 
logy like a model at a fashion show. 
The root antithesis is between Mind 
and Matter, but this is, expressed in- 
differently as Scire l Esse, Thought/ 
Thing, Man /Nature, Mind /Body, 
and. of course, Subject /Object. The 


importance of that Iasi term is, as 
wc shall see. crucial. 


(hat branchless nsli. 
Unsunned and damp, whose few poor 
yellow leaves 

Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble 

still, 

Fann’d by the water- fall l 
One might compare Eliot's image of 
pseudo- Life, of survival rather than 
genuine existence: 

A broken spring In n factory yard, 

Rust iliiii clings to (he form that lliu 
strength has left 

Hard amt curled and ready to snap. 


The prospect changes to a rnnny- 
slecplcd tract where 

all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily . . . 


Descartes’s attempts lo solve the 

E roblcm he had created are failures, 
Iis theory of animal spirits explains 
only how the body works, and. In 
order to explain how the animal 
spirits affect the mind, he is forced 
to violate his own premise that tho 
mind does not exist in space, by 
locating it in the pineal gland. The 
Princess Elisabeth, ,a philoso- 
phical amateur, persuaded Des- 
cartes. in a series of letters in 
>«u43. to acknowledge the contradic- 
tion. His “ solution " is really a 
restatement, of the problem: the 
philosopher secs (hat mind and body 
arc mutually exclusive; the philo- 
sopher is right. The man In the 
street, on the other band, knows thal 
the mind affects the body. He, knows 
this from common sense. The man 
Jn the street Is right, j Our difficulty 


The Crusades 

Hans Eberhard 
Mayer 

The original German edition of this 
history of the Crusades was highly 
praised by the English IIRtmicnl 
Ra mi' in 11)67. It provides n 
narrative account of the Crusiuks 
combined wiili analysis nf tlu-iv 
cultural and political background 
and discussion ofcunirnveisiul 
issues, fr questions sonic previously 
accepted imw pictm ions, and there 
is n iivsh treat ineni of the problem of 
Indulgences. 3 maps £3 
paper covers £1.50 


Ruskin in Italy 

Letters to his Parents 1 846 
Edited by 

Harold I. Shapiro 

The lctrcrs Ruskin wrote home 
almost daily during his Italian tour of 


1845 are here fully published for the 
first time. The tour initialed Ruskin's 


lifelong concern with Italian 


painting and sculpture, and with 
Italian Roma 


Italian Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture. The letters record his 
changing views ami feelings and are 
essential for the understanding of 
his development as a critic; taken 
together, ihey make n delightful 
travel bnuk, entertaining as well as 
inkn malice. <j plates 34 text figures 

ffi 


An Introduction 


Similarly, in ” Reflections on Having 
Left a Place of Retirement ", a 
prospect is gradually deprived of its 
material properties: ,l Dint coasts, 
and vhml-like hills. . . (reviewer's 
italics) 

The myth, slurlcd by Coleridge, is 
that his philosophical interests killed 
his poetry. The truth is thal philoso- 
phy fed Coleridge’s poetry, but so 
well that we oflcn do nol recognize it : 
the icicles, (or instance, in " I*rosl at 
Midnight ” express .symbolically Ihe 
mystery of the Mind/ Muller antithe- 
sis. “Tho scerct ministry " (re- 
viewer’s italics) is 11 spiritual force 
ihul hangs up icicles which are 
matter. The spiritual becomes palp- 
able. It is a brilliant example of 
ViiMry’s dictum that "stark naked 
thoughts and feelings arc wenk ns 
naked men. So they have to be 
clothed ". The best comparison would 
be Marvell’s “green thought in a 
green shade Other poets have, on 
the whole, expressed the terrible 
chasm between Mind and Matter: 

“ Qiuc me an Ounce of Ciuct ; good 
Apothecary sweeten my immngina- 
lion ", and “Twill hardly buy a cap- 
case for one’s conscience. . . ." 

By the time he was writing the Bio- 
grapliln, however, Coleridge had re- 
jected Priestley’s solution and was 
looking about for a solution of his 
own. in chapter twelve, he refers to 
Leibniz's assertion that the true 
philosophy would “ at once explain 
and collect (he fragments of truth 
scattered through systems apparently 
tho most incongruous” Tnis was 
what Coleridge ; hoped to-, do, 
Thomas MacFarlandV pains- 
taking Coleridge and the 
Pantheist Tradition has demon- 
strated conclusively that Coleridgo 
believed ail philosophies could be re- 
duced to two essential positions— 
namely, the IT IS, and the I AM. In 
Other words, Materialism and 
Idealism, which will eventually arrive, 
via different routes, at a solution of 
the Mind/ Matter problem. • 

Mr Barfield does not distinguish 
sufficiently between the two ap- 
proaches. Rather, he offers a brilliant 
exegesis of the Materialist route, by 
amassing Coleridge’s sprawling com- 
ments scattered around his works, 
and by. using his Hints Towards A 
More CdiiifbeAeusive Theory of Life 
to effect a 1 striking synthesis. In the 
Blographia, Coleridge’s account of 
the Materialist route Is extremely 
brief and, ultimately, nothing more 
than conjecture; “ in nature Itself 
the more the principle of law breaks 
forth, the more docs the husk drop 
: off, the plinenomena themselves bfc- 


to the Australian 
Novel 


1839-1930 

Barry Argyle 

The author believes lime recent 
writers like Patrick White, Marlin 
llnyd.mul Randolph Slow are 
n riling n iihin a tradition limner and 
more varied than is usually admined. 
Those who lirsl developed this 
t rat lit inn were convict, victims of an 
onantzed cruelly, and what they say 
olfen lias a startling topicality. 

Eleven Austral ij 11 novels are 
analysed to establish their AiiMiMli:iii 
qualities ami relate ilium 10 Knplisli 
•and European 1 1 adit ions. £4 


Camilla 

Fanny Burney 
Edited by Edward A. Bloony 
and Lillian D. Bloom 
As in her earlier novels, in Ctunilh 
l'anny Uumcy creates a pattern of 
moral and social dilemmas to 
emphasize the gap between 
generations - to encourage her 
readers to assess relationships 
between rash but innocent youth and 
thpir elders. Although ihe book was 
partly a labour of economic 
necessity, it was also a labour of hive, 
and, as the editors demonstrate, she 
continued working and rcvixiitg it 
for fifty years, almost to the end of 
her life. £6.50 Oxford English 
Novels 


Legal Control 
of Government 

Administrative Law in Britain 
and the United States 
Bernard Schwartz 
and H. W. R. Wade 

The rule of law is a primary article 
offiiirh in the British and American 
democracies. What it means in 
practice is determined by the rules 
ofadrainistriitive law, which set 
numerous legal limits to the powers 
of government. This work compares 
the systems of die rno countries, 
both in general and in det ail. £ 3 
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come more spiritual . . Mr Bar* 
field's expansion of (Ins passage can 
be Mini ma ri/cd as lolimvs: equating 
thinking und imagining. he lakes 
Coleridge's definition of the Primary 
Imagination “u repetition in (he 
finite mind of the elcrnnl rflV of cre- 
ation in the infinite I AM ” (re- 
viewer's italics!— and describes, using 
Hints Towards a More Comprehen- 
sive Theory of Life, what the eternal 
net of creation was for the poet. Cole- 
ridge saw creation not ns a fixed, 
material thing, blit rather us u com- 
biitution or polarity of matter ( Nature 
ntiinrtifti) and end-directed energy 
l Niit uni na I ura ns). This energy of 
Nature combines, relates and com- 
municates with Mind because Mind 
too. in the act of thinking* exhibits 
a similar combination of Thoughts 
and energy. Thus, at though Mind and 
Nature initially seem heterogeneous, 
they do actually have a common 
factor, which is energy, if Cole- 
ridge could have seen Mr Barfield's 
schematic two-page summation of 


this, he would probably have dis- 
owned it for its clarity. 


After this success, Mr Barfield's 
next move is to consider the Idealist 
route. It Is disappointingly skimped, 
and, instead of bending into the Ten 
These*, Coleridge's Golfo Placido 
where the SS -Schelling steams in fog 
and gloom, Mr Barfield opts to go 
straight fo the periphery of things: 
" A detailed exposition of the whole 
would he out of place, since the 


in ten (ion is that its content should be 
allowed to transpire from this book 
taken as a whole." In other words, 
the conclusion to the Materialist 
route should “ rub off” on the rest. 
Rut, this is to falsify the way in which 
tile question is set by Coleridge: “ the 
transcendental or intelligent iai philo- 
sopher is equally anxious to preclude 
all interpolation of the objective into 
the subjective principles of his 
science ", 

Mr Barfield’s account of the Ideal- 
ist route Is as follows: from the single 
certainty which is 1 AM, the Idealist 
must deduce the existence of the real 
world, which includes sense data. 
Mr Barfield begins by saying that 
Coleridge's distinction between Man 
and Nature is not the conventional 
one. Presumably he means that Man 
and Nature U really the distinction 
between Mind and Matter, where 
Matter includes the human body. JHc 
then says that the Subject /Object 
distinction is not the same thing. By 
this, he appears to mean that there 
are two kinds of object-mental ob- 
jects which arc Thoughts and natural 
objects which are Things. And in a 
■sense this is true: Subject means the 
Percipient, and Object means the 
Thing perceived. But, this analysis of 
the Mind tells us nothing about the 
world. The Cartesian dualism will 
not be solved by dividing the Subject 
into Subject and mental Object. In 
other words, pace Mr Barfield, Sub- 
ject and Object must be effectually 


synonymous with Mail and Nature if 
the problem i* even to be confronted. 
Coleridge himself is very firm here: 


Now the sum of nil tlmt is merely ob- 
jeclive we will lieiiecforlh call millin'. 
confining the term io its passive and 
material sense, as tnniprising ull the 
phaenonw mi hy which its existence is 
mode known in its | reviewer's imlics|. 
Un the oilier timid, the sum of all dial 
is subjective we may comprehend in llic 
name of self nr intelligence. Both con- 
ceptions ure in necessary antithesis . . . 
the one as conscious, the other as with- 
out consciousness. Now in all nets of 
positive knowledge there is required a 
reciprocal concurrence of both, namely 
of our conscious being niul of dial which 
is in itsclE unconscious. Our problem 
Is lu explain this concurrence. its possi- 
bility anti its necessity [reviewer’s italics]. 


Only one object, then, should concent 
us— the one “ without conscious- 
ness ", 

Briefly, Coleridge -for all his 
can lion— is, in the Theses, hoist with 
his own petard. Like Priestley, 
Hartley, and now Mr Barfield, he 
constructs a false Object : in the act 
of self-knowledge, the Subject con- 
templates itself us Object, and thus 
Subject and Object come together. 
It Is a hollow solution which can be 
recognized as such simply by sub- 
stituting for the term Object a more 
earthy alternative like World, The 
word ploy then becomes apparent. 

But perhaps the whole Mind/ 
Matter problem is an empty one. 
Perhaps Ryle is correct and the whole 


thing is a category-mistake. Perhaps 
(lie trouble with Coleridge, like his 
beloved Hamlet, was not that he 
could not keep his mind on the prob- 
lem. but that he could not keep it oil 
it, as witness (hose compulsive meta- 
physical shopping- lists which arc 
scattered through his works- com- 
modities like Reason. Inmgiimlum, 
Understanding are in constant 
demand. Mr Barfield, for one. would 
conics! this holly, and devotes much 
sympathetic attention to teasing out 
the meaning from these lists, lit terms 
of polarity and Coleridge's theory ol 
an evolving consciousness. 

A half-success (no mean feat), is 
his account of the Secondary Invagi- 
nation as the Primary raised to a 
higher level of consciousness. At the 
Primary level, think hip and Not urn 
rntumms have the common property 
of energy or I 'is. lit is common fac- 
tor enables us to perceive external 
nature. Mr Barfield puls it this way: 
11 imagination at its primary stage em- 
powers experience of an outer 
world ", but only ;i( a rudimentary 
level. At the .secondary stage, (he in- 
teraction becomes more aware: 
Natnia mtnrans is apprehended not 
simply as a power or source of pro- 
ductive energy. Rather, the mind 
understands more fully how Nainrti 
mil it fans organizes Ntilurn nainrani, 
how it creates more and more com- 
plicated manifolds where parts and 
wholes relate, where a more and more 
complicated multeity is reduced to 




ni, l world as VTSRS ^ . 

ilsltro the Editor 


«s and empowers expagj 
outer world as ihepSKJ 
, m* | ic.ly\whfchresZ 

Another » v>r|l ' nicuU y Kitfi? 


1 wo points Should boa*, 
it we ask ourselves whtikS 
true, or even a possibk^ 
experience of the extern^ 
must surely answer with a lui 

field s problem is that Hm^v, 
the Secondary imaglrmiool 
Inm with one lypo of Biting 
ho Shakespearean imetk, 
like nature, from within. Ink 
eridge envisaged twotyparfi 
the artist nh inira (Shaken, 
the artist ah extra (Milton aid! 
worth). This is a difficulty j 
Mr Barfield can onlyclrairod 
minimizing Coleridge's knQ 
distinction between the twoid 
is forced to say that CtitiiM 
tec led " a “line contrast" W 
Shakespeare und Milton. Tt] 
not pass muster as a descripfct 
Mr Barfield's exposition I 
Fancy is a good deal cooreck 
than this, yet, even If it ofiai 
difficult to lake Coleridge's tq 
of the higher regions ofcomu 
seriously, this is a booklet 
for. 


Literary Debts 


!«,' j.ilm UoWL’n raises the qnesii.in 
& r . story culled -M » fW 


rrW-' wfiuen hy Lively, 
EL vms invented by him or ho,- 
Strum Oscar Wilde (August 4). 
Elnith of the matter is dm. A div 
Skish relative told me this story ot 
Lod lady, a great grniidniiiu of mini:. 
Lj forgotten that I hud told it to 
Lj, tVangli. so that when " Belli, 
Dja uvi 1 a Parly " appeared I wrote 
[Wt asking how he- heard of (his 
of mine and uf the incident. 
Uplicd. surprised at my poor incin- 


Blfing me that lie had got the story 

fi, L..-.I ■> .• I* (Uni 


ftjmt. He had no knowledge ilisii 
Wilde had forestalled him. 

P MARTIN D’ARCY. 

Iff Mount Street, London Wl. 


I have read John Bowen's tetter 
I witli greai interest and would 
raw attention u» the fact that 
Wurth Living by W. Graham 
i was published by ourselves 
iber, 1931. entitled Time W«m. 
word by Sir Johnston Forbes- 
n. It was mir first publication 
II in print. Why Harpers and 
chose to use a dilTcrcnt title, 
inderstood. 

V H AMISH HAM II TON. 
(tunivh Hamilton Ltd, W Great 
■rejl Street, Loudon WC1. 


Geyl and the Great Netherlands 


T un pi. A nt taken by the house 
of Orange io the history of (ho 

I inil^rl Prnt'ifirac nml in tVin 


United Provinces and in tho 
affections of Dutchmen held a life- 
long fascination for Pieter Geyl. Nor 
is ‘this hard to understand, since the 
peculiar flavour of the Dutch Repub- 
lic owed much to the political pre- 


vision barely extended beyond justi- 
fying it single drastic shake-up of the 
town corporations (such ns happened 
in 1672) and was certainly not shared 
by William Uf. Both in 1672, when 
it looked as though the United Pro- 
vinces would be prostrated by inva- 
sions front virtually every point of 
the compass, and in 1757, when Hie 


P. GEYI,: 

Pennestrijd over slant eu historic 


gruphy of the l.,»\v Con nine* ami. 
above all. of the Revolt of the Neth- 
erlands. Such issues as the protest- 


rwt.iu n a. r „ critimis. alien issues as me protest- 

VCf Vllderl, ‘ ndse Ge ‘ unlizuliun of the north, the question 
xcnicaenu. of ft || cfl j ancc ., nd , rc;ison :m j the 


B Wl miv-^iiuivv IIHU • i Vkixifii imu IIIV 

386pp. Groningen: Wolicrs-Nord- causes of the split could now be 
Jioff. 39.5011. >-- * --•=*■- - » 


_ 7 vr.' «: ~ - ' c"~ '•“** *>■ «'-•*. mim !•«: ncdinree for I lie voune Belalan stale, vsi'imn me .mstimiiy »»i mm 

eminence of this, noble family in a Republic had to choose between its Geyl declared tlmt lie could not share blinkered cultural historians win 

Sr m0l i a n UCil ,ntdlt '? nal allmnce with England or the opinion of those who urged that ewn when dealing with Hie medieval 

vvut hc' S ,Ulrallty * ' h , e fc°5 ncal f explosion at hislo^ nnt ] politics should be kept period, confined their field of research 

ncwly^formcd Unded ProvinSs ol home was set off by a foreign policy apf , r t: were that to happen history Jo naliunal boundaries cstahlisheil in 

newij tornicu uniicu i rovtnees or crisis. would <lAa*>n*>rnin im.« onikin.i n,nr» Ilia nineteen ill L-enturv. 


approached with greater serenity and 
understanding. By the same token 
he exposed the absurdity of those 
blinkered cultural historians who. 
even when dealing with the medieval 


Hie great Hubsburg-Burgundian 
nobility from whom, after the Revolt, 
it was cut off politically and reli- 
giously. The decision to republish 
three of Gcyl's longer essays, dealing 
with the strained relations between 
the Slates of Holland and the Orange 
stud holders, is doubly welcome. In 
the first plucc these are no longer 
easily accessible and secondly they 
provide, in themselves, a salutary re- 
minder lu present'd ay Dutch histor- 


crisis. 

Geyl draws attention to the prac- 
tice of thewurring pamphleteers who 
alluded only obliquely to the con- 
temporary crisis, preferring instead to 
seek refuge in appropriate historical 
parallels. So, for Inst u nee, tho volu- 
minous and violent debate which 
raged through 1757 turned ostensibly 
on tho character and motives of 
johnn dc Witt, the grand pensionary 
of Holland, murdered by the Oran- 


ttviv nun i vj implicit iii.mui j 

would dcgcncniic into nothing more mnclccnih ceulury 


!.u -••••■ 
i : *' . . 


than " a niciitH] exercise On other 
occasions he asserted that those his- 
torians who claimed to he writing 
history free of natiiuiai bias were 
only deluding themselves and Ihcir 
renders, since their approach to Dutch 
history whs determined, nlbcit 
unconsciously, by their ucccptuncc 
of tho rapid demise of the United 
Kingdom of tho Netherlands as the 
inevitable outcome of trying to com- 
bine two entirely dilFerent cultures. 

This brings us once ugain to 
Geyrs "Great Netherlands" inter- 


And yet the Great Netherlands in- 
terpretation never won universal ac- 
ceptance in Dutch and Belgian hi*' 
lorical circles, at least in the lingui- 


stic form propounded hy Geyl. lu 
the eyes of many it was suspect pre- 
cisely because of its close associations 
with the Flemish National Move- 
ment. According to A. W. Willem* 
sen, the historian of Flemish 
Nationalism and hi m sell pupil of 

Geyl, the new interpretation "came 
at just the right moment ", giving the 
movement a historical respectability 
and winning support for the cause 


% . ,-v : V 
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provide, in themselves, a salutary re- Vf HniTriM^ ^ jsiubuou ui mu iNutncrmnas as me ‘ ••«»»» 

minder lu present-day Dutch hlstor- cist mobin‘ iSftuLtawtf Inevitable outcome of trying to com- Sjjj*"*™ u " d Iwmvel* a pupil of 
fans, becoming increasingly engrossed '■ J ^niorh^of thS VsmnS bino two cn,,rely diirci ‘ cnt cujlurca. Ge . yl v interpretation came 

S-S3S Maun; SaTSwS 

? nU the coS.l.u.ion.Pfr.i TmT'hJ" n 

'W&iSLtal ^ V V “ CaeUE Moreover, as* Geyf «S,T,T % «-»!« P™vincc« in (be “seventeen dXl hk hku'rlul lre^l.n S 
■ p'J B ’ . , appeal to the past, however distorted Netherlaads might have been ex- the Holland recent* 'whit the wish 

• 9 c yJ h a * commonly been regarded by party prejudices, indirectly sfimu- P^ted. in the fullness of lime, to have •• that lSUfu nidriu* the n^o 

as tmu-Orange-uideed his treatment i ate d research into Dutch history come together to form a single poli- of the «venS c.m * fho .M 

of Queen Wfiltelrruna s predecessors and provided-which Is just as lm- Heal unit, had not this " natural pro- "ol vie ^diSin?i2 \* 
may have contribuled to ihe delay portam— a readership for such solid eess" been prevented by external borrowed fnJm ni.r Hmn ™ ? 

""lu 9. Jan Wagenaar-s multi- calms, eh, c( of which w ns t he i nde . stance. DeLmu.„ ■ ? l°Lw ~. 


j I ■•••».*» 1 1 ,. i la UCCII M- 

pected, in the fulbtess of lime, to have 
come together to form a single poli- 
tical unit, had not this "natural pro- 


S ■*« , I VJVJI VUIF 

cludcil hh historical upprccinlion of 
the Holland regents with the wish 
" that historians, in judging the men 
of the seventeenth century, should 
not use indiscriminately standards 


j ... . JlL — . , , . , . . _ j«ii YicijtviiMKr s • niuiu- 

Mudem Hrsla^ at Utrecht m L93J- . vohupe Vaderlandsche Historic. In 
but,, m he himself makes plain, this much .the same way the need tp 
is a mistaken opinion. He simply 


cess" h<^n uZ 1 . muiscniiunaiciy standards 

chums, if 2Sw?-£ .SfU? . b . ofrow i d from our !«. as for bi- 


1578 .' crlllc5 hav, ndJccJ, ninclccalh- 


t « 7 j> r rt , .7 r, wouiu nave adi 

" m c 'S. lury aatiunalism ! 




reminds 


: «S{i: 


^ ^ j’ : 

^ J . 

Mk 

Ift 


U.,? r simply jusUfy political positions by recourse 1578. In other words the split was cent^^ nmciccnth- 

tpok exception to ^the belief* open .to the past had fostered historical " an unnatural, an unhealthy acci- RpnLi«.Hii ,n r ?T • i 
prevalent in some historical circles, scholarsWu in' Stuart England. dental event" Govt „ Repeatedly Geyl reminds his 

that a prince of Orange could do no Perhaps the most Intriguing piece strata conviticimdv that SS? 8 .° L f abnormal situation in 

wrong, whereas the regents could do hy Pen nestriM over stout en historic nad cultural differ™™* ihi r f^ l0US wbwh the Dutch-speaking inhubi- 

no right. " There is - as Geyl wrote, j? "o cl Stwteff SS” tan,S ot ?°! siu,n now W ihcmsclves, 

great deal of difference between 0 f Qeyl's account of his own life areas in (he northern political, binder from 

SfcJP ?. 01 P ra weUndihfi,nm.. down tho -Vhna&M HoUantfv NethertanUs, SSefaft ? 10 lhc ^ Uul 

Unless, at least, you Idok ni the lot aadiono can only rdgret that iUness split ih tho sixtlent^ i. j ^ i , , ?L ,n i ess unusual than he 

through- orange; spectacles.!' The ; prevented^ -him .IromSlSB b!S' •••' iWlv^du^ iL^SSS.- 41 ^- S 0U,d L have us think. What about the 

8lK ; b -story down to 1964, when the tape- French ascendancy In tho^smnh sf tbe German- 

veneration could inspire ate amply- recoidiito .wait - made. Ttilc <• 1 '«* the esHv niftaiunil! . ^ south in speaking Italians, to say nuthins of 

Handed by the. vacuous and bom : SW&l venturi ln?o 18,5 ^Waffoona 7 dStpiri. uJbSSom 

b a site speeches cited in Gdyl'a essay autobiography: already, in i9J8 he repaired bv iv,#* all] 0 to be political boundaries reflect less lin- 

mrwt'aSrnlSi^/^S 1 delivered an address, which was later meaning enddavourJof groupings than the exigencies 

ffV2E2»v. ,,c 'translated a* "Looking Back ".Geyl L'- 8 V* , Mrs of William, of intematiopal politics. The slates 

if 1,611 of Dutch indepert- was acutely awdre of the Imnoitan™ Om*i ^ ' . .. bavo ntfide the nation* and not die 


tries cottlimted, as Ocyfhufi 
u-miiulcd us. Ui regard tbefe 
as reversible; but when ttejfi 
they tltutigltl not in terms of i< 
association of the Dutrtwf? 
provinces, hut of n return talk 
of the " seventeen Nethedul 
which, of course, iheWite 
vinees formed an essentia* 
l he linguistic boundary Gena 
i»ii adding to the maps in W 
when dealing with the Mw 
hkI the Revolt is tliereforeik 
red- herring. The myth pr^ 
Pi re n no ol a distinctive Be^ 
scUntsuess reaching back tow 
limes is replaced by the wsj 
that u Netlterlsiiuh Mule. J* 
all Dutch speaker!, wJJ 
ii lily 7) have arisen but W*j 
veitlioit uf foreign powefi. 

Tills hypothesis lias «J*W 
the merit of obliging 
both the Netherlands am) ; 
to look beyond thebmlKwJ 
hut it t-nnnot provide u « 
framework within wbWila 
hijlury of the La* ^ 
deed one wunffw *“n 
single such framework cw 
The idea of «fUta ** 
„f (he Dutch-speaking^ 
falls down because lit l! ^ 
Friesland and 
hardly be said 

" Ncdcrlandse Siam 

sixteenth ccntury ; 0n !r S 
the bonds holuini 
Burgundian slate 
primarily dy nastic, as J , 
1ms shown m Ji 
Prehistory of Our N« V. 
sciousness 


the high-level discussions t)nn 
l place after Tennyson's death in 
La In ivho .should .succeed him as 
[ Laureate 4 July 28). Hut to my 
ft the most interesting delude oil 


[We wns tlmt which took place 
flV Idler magazine (edited hy 


E K. Jerome) in 18‘LS. the year 
Die l.imreatcship was finally 
(d on Alfred Austin l77n- Itllcr. 
Pk vii, February I8‘J5 to Julv isos, 
g 400-419), 

wne asked a number of eminent 
BJild critics to answer the ques- 
Cftho Should lie I mi rente ? " 
fMbesi reply came from CKc;n 
Mon the very eve of his a i rest). 
L WieVe ,his of Willie's 

never been leprintcd since- 
^inhume is already the Poet 
« or Lnglnnd. 'Die fiici that 
ff®nlmeiit to this Ingli post has 
g degraded by ofilcial conlirma- 
"1* alt the more 

H*", whom all poets love 
fc^urcaie Poet always." 

pdMfc- rop,y wa ' finally 
hitherto formed no opinion as 


to llu- I'll lest jH-rson to he made Poet 
I aureale, as it is no pari of my hnsi- 
uess io keep a registry office to pro- 
vide the conn with servHiils, or its 
literary retainer* with situations. 
However. I have no objeetiou to con- 
sider the point for a moment, since 
my opinion is invited. In this country 
the word poet means n person who 
writes rhymes, no distinction being 
made he t wee n llomer or Shelley and 
l lie gentleman who writes commer- 
cial iHles lo tooth-powders and pens. 
He nniy. therefore, he n person of in- 
finitely greater dignity than n king, 
or he may he the sort of middle-class 
snot) who is moved lo sincere emotion, 
and consequently to poetic utterance, 
hy pictures of royal weddings in the 
lihtsinih'if i.itnt/ifii News, nnd photo- 
graphs of princesses bending over the 
cradles of bnhies; or lie may be a 
mere handy rhymester, who will do 
nay thing lie is paid for, from n penny 
valentine to w five-net drama. The 
quality of the supply varying thus 
widely, it is. 1 presume, the business 
of the court io gel the best sort of 
poet its icrms can command, these 
terms being, not a money payment, 
but the privilege of putting up the 
title " Poet Laureate" over die shop, 
so lo speak. Just ns an Italian ware- 
houseman puts up " Purveyor lo Her 
Majesty the Queen ". 

Simw goes on to sav find it is not 
every cowl dm I cun have what poet it 
chooses on these terms: 

There are not unlv all sorts of poets, 
but all Mitts or coiiits. too, from die 
conn of (. Iiartumugnc or the Republic 
of Venice in its greulest days, lo the 
men: fashionable pageunt of n mon- 
archy so limited that all the power 
and virtue of the nation operate 
lliniugli othei institutions. Our court, 
being at the hollom of litis scale. 
chi i noi comma ml the services of the 
poets who miv ut the lop of the poetic 
scale. As far a* we know yet. wu 
liavu hut two poets in (his position; 
to wit, William Morris and Kdwnrd 
i.'arpeiiler. If either were lo accept n 
knighthood we should ■ despise him; 
if ,i hmonelev. we should feel sorry 
for laini : if ;• peerage, we should ullow 
him the lame excuse that perhaps we 
should Imw done die smite ourselves, 
lint we cannot imagine even William 
Mori is condescending In such a sense- 
less apostasy as putting up file royal 
anils ovei die door of tile Kelmscoll 
Press; and I will not Haller the coin I 
In- assuming any likelihood of jut 
knowing anything .ihoul Mr. Carpen- 
ter. 

As " these twain " were out of die 
question, Shaw fell there was no need 
tor any gteal concern as to which of die 


ommentary 


It is not wilbaJJ^ 
1 hat the most rtcwU IJJy, 
uf the Low Countries, 
prise, of .Dutch 
luriunx, did not 
Duich-xpcaking 
weight io 

For the period w**!* 
history " look} lijJjS 
vithfactory 


K 1 ! "" |:| “ mi ' 1 ' 

CJ?,. ttn * U!, 8e ami Lilcmimv 
R V hme-nonoured institution 
Li ^-honoured name, un- 

LRemii /i/i h,,d rcplhced the 
| [Sf* JF/flom*) *n its title by 
To the world 

Item, n I C ? Unlrics lhis may 
far hnr P * . C u l,l ^ ly momentous 
C,fS5 ‘he Dutch and Hie 

i o!c's im" C d0 ^ nul hyvc «» 

3 "S JX nall0n 10 realize 

fdea| I< H cn Preceded by a 

tOntlWsinv I. (.' ^ 


Ollier poets gill the simaiion: 

Mr. Swinhnrne is a bom Poet Lau- 
reate : he ha* always been woisliip- 
pmg somehudy ; arid lie would soon 
gel used to the siilwiiiuiion of the 
Prince of Wales for Victor Hugo. 
Ne\i to Mr. Swinburne I d) oil Id pul 
Mr. I racy l iuiieieHi. were he still 
will) us; Inn .since lie is gone, I can 
only siiggesi i luii Sir I (twin Arnolil 
would probably like the post, and 
dial the claims of Mi. Joseph Bennett, 
die famous musical critic of the lluf/v 
TeU'nruph. in whose pen we owe 
numerous oratorio poems and a cen- 
tenary ode to Mo/url. should not he 
overlooked. And there is, of course, 
always the allcmalive of gelling the 
work done by a contractor, though, 
as a Collectivist, I prefer direct em- 
ploymeiii of lahniii hy public Iniiliis 
wherever possible, 
the oiltci wriiers whose opinions 
were published were Sir Edwin Arnold. 
William Sharp, !•'. W. Robinson, Cotil- 
son Kemuhnit, George timing, Norman 
Gale, Aaron Waisou. Joseph Knight, 
Israel Zangwill. Grant Allen, George 
Manville Fenn. William Archer, John 
Strange VViiuer, Clement Scott, Barry 
Pain, Richard lc Unllienne, W. Claris 
Russell. G. U. Burgin, John Davidson 
and Mrs I-.. Neshil. Of these twenty, 
ten made Swinburne their first choice. 
Of the other ten, Sir Edwin Arnold mo 
doubt hoping that he might be ap- 
pointed! replied stuffily "The man 
whom Hei Majesty chooses Znng- 
will opted lor Kipling: so did E. Nesbit. 
Grunt Allen had "never doubted for 
a moment dial the light man is William 
Watson John Strange Winter tw pseu- 
donym for Mrs A. Slmma rd) wrote; 
Tniih lo tell. I can only think of one 
Person really suitable for the office 
of Poet Laureate. Thai person is not 
a man but a woman— that person is 
myself, ... A* I have absolutely no 
qualifications which would fit nic 
for (he office, it is sale to assume 
llml everv poet, niaior or minor, 
would at least feet eqitulh dissatis- 
fied. . . . 

Her second choice was |-Tic Maekny, 
who wa- also the first choice of (i. U. 
Biirgm , Richard le (ialliunnc cllilse 
Meicditli. Bariy I'-.un was .orothei 
cluinipion of WiiImui. with John David- 
son as pi ns lute nuts sit. W. Clark Rus- 
sell asked lo be excused from un opinion, 
since ulihoiigh he read Shakespeare and 
Word* wot th. he knew uotltiitg of eon- 
icmpnr.iry poets. Cieoige M.mvillc 
Femi, icquiiing "such a pure, sweet 
w liter as Longfellow ", asked, "Where 
is the man / I raukly. I do not know." 

As a footnote to the controversy and 
its outcome, one may turn to Toms 
from ii Tiiiotr Diary (I8 1 W) by II. C. 
Beeching, later Dean of Norwich, a 
poet and poeirv antlnilogisi who was 
related hy marriage lu a future 
I .nucule. Robert Bridges: 

May Ft. I S'h*. Why did Mr Austin 
receive ilie laurel 7 Tom, who thinks 
that lo love I onl Salisbury is a Con- 
ner votive education, is annoyed when 


Bbly ’SJSSP d'^ussiun and 
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af Dutch indepert- was ncutely awirt of tno impoitanc© Geylfranklv adm'ii in. .. -7'— ««« '«a u m anu not wo 

- «, ' DL : s«ing hts historical achievement. Mil Ldto% s 1S22rt J?* h ° « ad ‘ ffi r t«°d.* boi,Ci -. AI,hou 8 h Geyl is 

. .The first three essays jn Penfie- .in the ■ context oMiis own career, he haai^mVinK^ l, ’ 0n . after , to ,, f s S, ow exist Ins be- 

iliif; - - rnm^Md. anla' pneJlnda'iiinit annav .Blemish L: 1 L W S* V f. a .? oa aDd Fleming in the 


nations and not tlso 


vtimuciofy , tomr . 

Great Netherlw** i JJ * 

But ftihw; tSi 

lyst in brtogiM 
approach. AsL-L 
in his 


S? 1 !- -S 11 J? n< * History) confessing that' his view o 

ttomjne the pamphlet literature pr6- J s due simply T to the drci 
i oL int^mtl icrj&is : That 1 art) a child of my time 
m Hip RCpUblip ifii prffer lo shpjw the Tie. ■ ! begins his 
political thinkinig 'of Both the. States IjUinomiclng ; I wish to sj 
party and the Draughts. Interestingly,, t|ring of.my tetecw ihttri di 
und perhaps a. little, unexpectedly; it „ w ith politics? 


I 'd the worn rr - , c « u ^rics 
I‘oihoDtitch r ]! lnwh when rc ' 

ri ^rAi£ir uaBCSpokcn 

•fehT * ib,,ul th « 

“*ch fur 


.^iMong u« pra^ thm • v haVo ' sttoagjy ‘ There c uil&vL a ,^* .^ - u ' u - U[WDCn 01 rrwstanta Trom Vaien- 

advocates, of “ e barfly tbat^n ,f ' ' xi-re.. J i ,c doubf ihalthe ciepnes ,and- Tournai event uallv 

: j p laiized^bv^r^ popu, xettied in the northern NethStandt^ 

eiita 5 “: ,,n v opposing r n an ■ y . Geyl « -^umerHhie' Wbita the cities of AhhJ»». 
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in the tame way as, say, Dutch and 
German arc different languages, or 
Dutch and Friesian. To continue to 
use the word Flemish for the Dutch 
spoken in Belgium will only per- 
petuate these misunderstandings. 

This does not mean that (he Dutch 
one hears in the Netherlands and in 
Belgium is n rigidly uniform langu- 
age. .There arc differences The 
Dutch, except for those living In Hie 
southern provinces, have a character- 
isiiciilly hard guMnral n - the despair 
of niiiny foreigners learning Dutch - 
whereas >he Belgian speakers of 
Dutch use a much softer consonant. 
There are uUo differences in vowel 
sounds, dements of vocabulary 
which ;ire peculiar to the Dutch or 
In thc Belgians, and some syntactical 
variation*. Vet none of these, taken 
either separately or together, is 
important enough to warrant divid- 
ing the Dutch linguistic area into two 
separate entities, which is what the 
term Flemish tends w do. 

Why, then, is thc word F lemish still 
so Often Used to indicate the Dutch 
of thc Belgians .' The explanation is 
lo he t'muid in lhc historical and poli- 
tical development, of the two coup-' 


! tries, Wrforc there whs apy question 
.of u standard language m Ine Low 
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e ^vdiiv ,ish Dutch 
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I put ihc qiicsiinn; hm I ,nn con- 
vinced it arose from a confusion be- 
tween Sti-inlisrd and Swinburne, very 
nadir, -it in one more familiar with 
scientific' than literary distinct inns. 
Aura her relcrencc io the I aiire.iteshin 
tii-uirs dm icbruary 17. IX'iR, when 
Rccching visits the Millais c.xhibilion: 
While I was I nnk ir»g .lI i)m hcaiiliful 
dnvi-udonrcd piemre of Mr Rusk in 
in a pros peel of rocks and waterfalls, 
two young ladies stationed themselves 
in from of me, and began lo discuss u 
Mslcr art. Said A.. "I see ihul lhc 


written in the Flemish dialect which 
during the Middle Ages gained great 
authority as a language of literature. 
Because uf the political developments 
during thc sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the culiiir.il centre of 
gravity shifted from the South to the 
North, and it was not the dialect of 
Flanders that became thc standard 
Dutch language but the dialect of 
Holland, though the Flemish and 
Rrnhnnt dialects contributed a con- 
siderable number of features. In the 
North the standard language was 
able lo develop unhindered from the 
sixteenth century. In lhc South lhc 
situation was less favourable. 

During the Eighty. Years’ War the 
northern and southern province* of 
the I «w C mmtricx became separated, 
ami neither the diplomacy of William 
of Orange nor the military talents of 
his successors were able lo reunite 
the North and the South. In contrast 
in the North, the southern provinces 
failed to gain independence and re- 
mained under lhc dominance of 
Spain, During the lute sixteenth 
cctuut y they were transferred to 
Austrian rule and at thc end of the 
eighteenth century they came under 
the rule of France. By I7y5 the 
North was in the same position,, but, 


S robubiy because it had attained a 
ighcr degree or national identity St 
managed to preserve a slightly larger 
measure of independence. In cultural 
matters . the Dutch-speaking part of 
the South fared badly. It was deliber- 
ately gallicf/ed and all Dutch cle-* 
menu of it* cultural life were severely 
repressed During these yean of 
foreign diVmmalion, the term Flemish 
(le patois, fhinundt used indiscriniL 
(lately for all Dutch dialccK of the 
%)iith r acquired a derogatory mean- 
ing. After tho Napoleonic period the 


Countries the Flemish dialect had the 
longest arid strongest : literary tradi- 
tion. &ivdral of the masterpiece* of 
Middle Dutch literature —Kitrel ende 
$*xeu, Vati/fen Vos Rehiaeptle, !the 

,>vofk tff Jacob s;»n Maetlaftl— were 


Paul -In u rente is uhmit to give up writ- 
ing in lire hhniilori/. in outer ut sIl-voIc 
morc lime to the Muses." Said B.: 
" Oil, who is the Pool -Urn rente 7 *' A.: 
" For shame, Sylvia ; whirl ignonureej 
His name is Alfred Austin. Isn’t j-t 
strange ihal both tie and rumiysmi 
slunilit have been eat led Alfred 7 
amt so ninny poets, too, ure called 
Austin. There is Alfred Austin. Austin 
Dobson, and" (after n pause) “Jane 
Amiin. It is rather n poetical nnmc, 
don’t you think ? " B. : " Yes, dear. 
But we always take the Stmuhml at 


home, rikI J have never seen nny 
poetry in it." A.: "Oh, no; that's 
just it. The Poct-lnurcnte has not had 
time to write any poetry yet, be- 
cause he has had to write the S Mil- 
liard. Bin now he’s guing to begin. 
Yoii see, thc Pocl-hmreato in these 
days hua to be such a poli licit I per- 
son. My father said, when Mr Aus- 
tin was appointed, that it was a happy 
return to the sound Consci vaiivo pmt- 
ciplcs tlmt prevailed in Mr .Shadwcll's 
time; and lie hoped that Govern men I, 
with their huge majority, would huve 
thc courage lo make the post n genu- 
inely party one. so Mini Sir I ewis 
Morris might come in when Mr 
Austin weni mil." B.: "Oh. yes, 1 
do so hope he will. I do so dole on 
Ids wall -papers. But who was Mr 
Nhudncll 7 '' A. ; " Oh, Sylvia, do 
look a i i lie marvellous sd'iUificutioii 
of these rocks etc. 

I1KVIS llll.I.II'R. 

43 l : ly sian Flare. London. SAY 3. 
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tlmt, whatever yon ,oe when you enfir 
im American prison, voil will be wiwsp 
when yon come out of it. if you ever do. 

toll liny t'a-li hiK ills) been nrerivetl 
by Mr Nixon afier lestilying lu-torr iho 
Semite Sub-eon imii iue on Nmioinii 
Peniieniiaries. in his evidence lie (old 
the story of u til teen- year-old buy, 
arrested for stealing a car. who w,i\ pul 
in ail Arkansas jail and died the next 
day after being raped hy the oihci in- 
mates. While these sort ol' enndi lions 
prevail it is simply monstrous io write 
off lire George Jacksons of iliis wnrfil 
ns irrciiceiimble. Nor. by tFic way, am 
I as ready us Mr Williams lo accept 
tire, official account of George lack- 
son’s stunt U. the nu-n who »mi iimti- 
llilions like .Solcdasl. San (jtienlin, and 
Allien are m my mind no more reliable 
witnesses limn their charges. 

1 tiud ii oil dug in my review in nislify 
the suggestion that l see George jack- 
son aH “’un innocent victim". 'Mi© 
word “ iuiiuccm *' Is partly misleading, 
pnrtly redundant. Hut I do indeed see 
him ns a victim, and a tragic one. (’an 
Mr Williams rcuJIy not understand 

why ? 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


Sir, • l .. Pearce Williams (July 2.M 
apparently holds it in he sclf-ovidcnl 
that die right thing lo do with a pro- 
fessional hood aged eighteen, such ns 
(ieorj-c Jackson, is m send him to prison 
for tile •. and that the right thing to dr 
with a prisoner Itniiul aimed is lo shout 
him dead. Ami lie quite explicitly 


suspeels " lliul any reforms will have 
lillfc effect upon lire Cieoige Jacksons 


of llm world". 

i hold these iiiiitudcs to be self- 
evidently cruel mid smug. Jackson may 


have gone to prison a i niired hoy : Imii 
what rained him 7 Very probably the 


muuc forces which me multiplying tlto 
violent crime rate in the American 
slums with Midi horrifying speed. He 
may huve died, as my review tried to 
suggest, a mined man, full of sadistic, 
paranoid fantasies, hut it is notorious 


Netherlands and Belgium were re- 
united Tor nhom 15 years until 
the Belgians rebelled and in 1831 
established a separate Kingdom of 
Belgium comprising both Dutch and 
French-speaking ureas. 

Then the term Flemish, which had 
had a derisory flavour for more than 
two centuries, been me an honorific 
and was used deliberately and enthus- 
iastically by most Dutch-speaking 
Belgians in making their stand, not 
so much against the Dutch but 
against the ubiquitous influence of 
French. At thc same time there wns 
an understandable uncertainty about 
which course to take : should one fol- 
low (he feud of the Netherlands and' 
conform to modern standard Dutch,, 
nr should one build on the old Flem- 
ish literary tradition and aim at estab- 
lishing a literary language significantly 
different from the one used in the 
Netherlands 7 A poet such as .Guido 
(iezelle opted for (he latter, but musi 
writers, to a higher or lesser degree, 
adopted the former course. 1‘hc con- 
troversy has not quite burnt itaelf but, 
hut the evidence of the postwar years 
shows (hat Flemish particularism has 
had its day, and also shows a greater 
willingness on the part of the Dutch 
to accept southern characteristics, afc 
legitimate variations within lhc one 
language und not as something odd 


or quaint or Wrong. There is little 
doubt that with the constantly grow- 
ing cultural Integratiim of the two 
uodnlriek ’ the linguistic differences 
will be levelled out even further. The 
cuoperation which now exists between 
the governments of both countries: in 
all matters concerting culture in 
general and language in particular, 
wjff doubt te v>; hasten this develop- 
ment, . • ' . 

' in literature much the *ame 


‘Literature and 
Western 


Civilization’ 


Sir, —Your reviewer now charge* me 
with shiftiness for contrasting lire " thor- 
oughly adverse" conclusion of Ins re- 
view with selcciud points lu- made in the 
course of it (August 4). This auui.ttt, 
which had escaped me on my fir, I rend- 
ing, wns in fncii pointed out (a in© bv 
other readers and is iioi die product uf 
nny criminal defect in my own cJiuruc- 
ter. 

1 dnii'l know what your reviewer 
menus by his remark ahum my " Greek 


accent ", unless he intends a warning lo 
prnfcssoiM of teller subjects lo keep iTu-lr 


f irn lessons of orher subjects lo keep llic-lr 
lands off (he C'lassii-s. bm ilio lone of a 
donnish sneer masquerading as wit is 
clear enough. I find your reviewer's I-ng- 
iisli uceeni appalling. 

DAVID IMK HI-.Y 
Downs view, Wellhonse lane, BnreeM 
Hill, Sussex. 


Keele 


So. Y«mr wot. ixritaps \oo conk, 
i e view of Si i James 1\ Mount I oids 


history or whnl is mnv ilio I hnveisily ol 
Keele lAugiiil 4) cumnlctely ignores 
the fuel (hm wlini l.lmlsity ivanii-d in 
do was lo found in I 'ngln ml a univer- 


sity insliiiition on the iiiikIuI of a Scoi- 


lisli uiiivaisiiy ; for il wns from .Vnllaml 


dial I liulsay had come. Of cmnsn Lind- 
say wanted io udupi the Scottish ii mil- 
lion (and practice) to Hnuhsh condi- 
tions. Inn (he no ( Ion (hat Keele was mi 
educational iniioviiiiiiii is ridiculous. 

MALCOLM KNOX. 

|‘J Vloloiin ’lemieo, C rieff. 1'iifh- 
shire. 


applies. Arguments are nI ill going on 
about whether there arc iwo iilcra- 


abutit whether there arc iwo litera- 
tures in Diilch, one in the Nether- 
lands and one In Belgium, hui more 
und more wriiers and critics arc com- 
ing lo thc conclusion lliat it is futile 
lo stress lhc differences x\ the ex- 
pense of the similarities. There arc, 
of course, Dutch-writing authors in 
Belgium who base themselves on lire 
local dialect, but these can be found 
in the Netherlands as well. 1 lie main 
thing U that there are so many Dutch 
writers in Belgium these days whn 
arc using u language hardly distin- 
guishable from Ihal of their fcilnsv- 
writers in the Netherlands Ihal ft 
docs not sccin meaningful any longer 
to Opeuk of ttvo separate literatures. 


■PHILIP WARD 

(tamo Willi Me To Irelnml . 

lltak 14 A>i|i<n'.. 1 1 '*' 

HANS-JUERGLN I1EISE 

Underseas PosscssUiuh 
Xe(rt«:il ikiliih in fi«f rrj’i »IU* («>i r 
l>l|(li)h td'iiiiil.f l>> I '.'all d«tl *m- 

piu-l'a t-v.fl ^rrdn. 

Mpf>. IS S-iit^mbrr £> fli 

i>. B. GREGOR 


KtuUHsno) j 
KH.Vta and I |ltf« 


, t ^ngii,iga an«S I [it/^mrn 
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The mystery and its manuscript 


C lUKLI'.S lllt'KICNS : too, in Clia Victoria iiiiil Albert 

Hie Mystery of Fdwin Drood Museum. 

F, tiled by M:irj>:.rcl Cardwell l c “ ursc be 

. , , . Also, Tor he passed i he pruuts eun- 

Zwpp. C lurcniTuii Press: Oxford raining this repeated mistake. As Dr 
University Press. £4.50. Cardwell remarks, “lie was capable 

The I’nslliiinmiis Papm of Tte ^ incrcdiblycaiclcss over his 
' Pickwick Chib proof-i cadmg I Ik- great profes- 


Pickvriek CJnl) 

Edited by Robert I.. Patten 

y52pp. Htlp. 

The Old Curiosity Sliup 
Edited by Angus Hasson 
720pp. 60p. 

A rue rl inn Notes for General Cin-ulu 
lion 


sioiiul in must other respects, he was 
lax indeed in this. On Dr Cardwell's 
evidence, he noted only about one- 
third of the errors introduced by his 
printers, and (hen lie rarely checked 
proof against manuscript but often 
created new readings. The Clarendon 
Drood docs not sustain — hove could 
if? — the drama of its emendation of 
the opening sentences, but it ccr- 


I... , . f, , hiiidy presents a text fur closer to 

AmSd r il.tmn S " lL * y :md Dickens’s intent ions than that of any 
Arnold Goldman preceding edition. If anything, it is 

TtiJ pp. 50p. too reverential towards the ninnus- 

Penguin. cn P f - restoring manuscript readings 

- when the I #70 text is perfectly 

“An I- i- I r . , , accept able— and. as most of Dick- 

An unuuit hnghsh Callicdial ens’s working proof-sheets aro not 

1 ituiiir I UfiiK iL. I i * .i ■ . . - _ 


l ower t How can the ancient extant, the reason for the differences 
English Cathedral tower be here I between manuscript and first printed 
The well-known massive grey square ■ vcrs ‘ < ? n nwsl often he speculative, 
tower of its old Cathedral I How T° c[le one '"'nor example: in the 
run ii vi( Kp n>,.rp •) 11 Thn s,xth sentence of the novel, the 

x u,cri| '' .L" J ih.'7 h i", ,s " ,c 

otuin been praised, b». ,1s I, M.o snik/ " "'n,' 

wej I limve ve /Tn V'P J?" occasions in lhc fir “‘ Paragraph she 

assr s 

Ji. O.ckettss manuscript). Tower . . . Dr Cardwell was appointed to her 
/ower it was in the 1870 senafrzu- task in 1961 (the general editor 
KnVS ,S 1,1 “ ,hC - wl,li “ ,s that remarks), and we nii£ be grateful 
.PJL.-'i* l £ e ‘ iCn revicwers * hl,nt l foi' her long slog. She has^eslab 
SiS' iii,, .r V SfT ni ri\ Nonesuch, lished a much purified text, has 

0 C,1, ^ rn - Signet), recorded in her apparatus some 

1 ‘ 1, i° n 8 n0 ^ i fascin:i1i, tfi manuscript passages re- 
i .llrh,- ^ picked over with written or omitted in the printed 

‘■ L he MvX*rv ’ SC:i ^ " k * t0Xf ’ T l in her ,n,r,, ‘'“clion ami 

.. 1 i l r ' SCt tl> ba ve appe ndi xcs has i raced in e vac t deli il 

11 «!^- lhc worrfin K* e »*h*r. This is the process of the novel's con ten 
inll fiU.'? 1 ? , un ,i fn stable scale, tion, writing and publication JMs 
i ll,US il11 ushamctJ . llwt it useful to know, for instance that 
took over n cent no to rectify this some ov 0 r-e\plicii hints about J«s 

■^■awesstss aur^raa-tps.-E 

More than a teller of tales 


i strange passage about Mr C'rispar- 
Ida's puzzlement about why he had 
I been drawn to the weir was an 
addition at proof stage. 'Hie editor 
offers some helpful speculations, 
too, about the impulses behind the 
novel, such os (lie possible influence 
upon the concept ion of John Jasper 
of Dickens's Sikes and Nancy read- 
ing and of l ; rck nia n n-C lia Irian’s l.e 
Juif Palomis (heller-known in its 
English version by I copold 1 ewis. 
The Hells). Neither her editorial 
matter, however, nor the textual 
variants which she records will pul 
an end to Droodinn speculations. A 
first reading, at least, of the textual 
apparatus suggests that few extra 
clues to the Mystery are to he found 
in the manuscript. 

Nor does it seem to tell us very 
much about Dickens's art or erafl. 
Most of the alterations are, as Dr 
Cardwell notes, stylistic (and she 
makes the interesting suggestion 
that, as many seem to be in the 
cause of euphony, the public read- 
ings mny have made Dickens even 
more acutely sensitive to sound). 
But the alternatives arc not very 
extensive nor. on the whole, particu- 
larly Interesting. Indeed, the present 
edition ot Drood, together with the 
few other Dickens text-, which lately 
have been fully edited, suggests that 
the textual exercise, though necess- 
ary, will not prove at all as illumi- 
nating ns (say) the study of D. II. 
Lawrences manuscript or Henry 
James’s revisions, let alone the holo- 
graphs of Wordsworth or Keats. 
Almost all of Dickens's work was 
completed when lie put pen to 
pHpcri Ills subsequent alterations, 
whether enrrenie alamo, or in 
proof, or in later editions, do not 
amount In a great deal, either in 
bulk or In significance. 


tales will he added to the list, ton). 
Despite some shortcomings and in- 
consistencies, (his is the most ser- 
viceable near-complete Dickens yet 
published. The Clarendon edition 
will ccrlujnly he superior in text Imt, 
eschewing both explanatory aniiota 
lion and critical appraisal, il lacks 
what many readers want or need. 
The Norton Critical Editions will 
most fully combine the merits of 
Clarendon and Penguin, hut Dickens 
has only just begun to enter their 
list. The .Penguin editors' jntroduc- 
lion* and annotations rarely fall 
below competence and ate often 
excellent, and the appendixes and 
oilier ancillary matter are valuable 
and sometimes both copious and 
adventurous. In the latest hatch, lor 
instance, the Pick wick includes 
Buss's two plates as well as the Phi/, 
ones which replaced them ; there are 
maps of Pickwick's .1 oiulon and 
England, an appendix on the Sey- 
mour controversy, and not only all 
Dickens's prefaces to the novel hut 
3'lso all his Addresses to the Reader 
and the text of the elaborate adver- 
tisement which tic wrote for ihc 
Athenaeum. No other available edi- 
tion of Pickwii k assembles so much 
material. Usuful features of the 
other two items include the tran- 
scription, in the notes to The old 
Cariosity Shop, of a large number 
ol excellent passages in the manu- 
script which Were deleted in prtml 
(mostly to reduce the instalments In 
their set length), and an aniplt- 
seleelion from Dickens’s letters 
ahout America, as an appendix to 
American Nines. 


'I lie Penguin l uglisli I ihrmy edi- 
tion of Dickens is now almost 
complete (only Nicholas Nicklchy, 
liamahy Rinltfe. unit Edwin Drood. 
among the novels, remain to he 
published, though it is u> h c hoped 
I lint snine of the essays and shorter 


A less satisfactory feature of the 
Penguin Dickens is ||k- text. line, 
the General Editor might have en- 
forced greater uniformity of pi ac 
lice, and probed more fully Im 
editor’s decisions and pioccduics. Of 
the present time texts, loi instance, 
this Pickwick uses Dickens's latest 
revised edition as copy-text, the Did 
Curiosity Shop uses Ins first ( | X I 1 1 
.edition, and A merit tin Notes, lor 
.some insu ul.ihic reason, Audi cu 


1 ang’s Gadshill Edition n f 
nance nnd sub^M 
these texts do not SI ‘ 
solutions so diver* 

“7 these VS 1 
volume* b** 

l H of bitilude about if 
\ * S °nw record fc , 
headlines from the Cbl 
edilion ( 1867 - 68 ), s «? 

?z.r con ' B ^ n * 

textual variants. otbc» , 
niBnltnn few. Thus rJ 
lanialiA.* the i-cnder K 
his intruduclion to ftch-, 
Number XV, written joy iff 
Hogarth s death, coulj 
Of those Elect Chapters y 
perhaps the most min 
whole novel, and 
revised m places in 1867"- 
nolex mention only on* rd 
an on (of nine words, wide 
number). 

These textual oddilks c 
basic to be amended iaff 
printings. What might adi 
however, be corrected is 6 
page biographical noledi 
laces all the Penguin Dirts 
(except, oddly, tho ft 
Hooks). This contains an tr; 
hie number of errors. Pa 
lohn Dickens went to pi) 
"the whole family", hit i 
family except Charles, weg 
him. I le was released, oota 
of a legacy from his mode,! 
Angus Eussun showed in it 
fusion, January 19711 bjt 
ee-s of having liimsdfi^ 
insolvent Debtor. In liter js 
novelist mid not only loitl 
Imt also his wife kiteih 
w i etched period of hi* rtJ 
He did not fall in IokiS 
I lead tie 1 1 in l829;hcfinteJ 
IK Ml. lie joined lheMwi 
hie in 1KH not .18^:^ 
married two. not three, 4* 
publishing the first numbiw 
« ick. T he dates given fctw 
cation of Oliver 
Notes and border's Hit ^ 


REGINALD SpINK: 

Him* ('liihtiun Andersen and 
Ids World 

128pp. Thames and Hudson. £1.95. 

'FREDERICK I. MARKER r 

Hans Christlnp Andersen and the 
Romantic Theatre 

,225pp. Toronto University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£4,75, • 

■ Reginald Spink’s book is a brief but 
reliable introduction to Huns Chris- 
tian Andersen as a man and as a 
writer. The story of his life is retold 
once again, and in the discussion of 
his work the main emphasis has been 
put, predictably, on bis 41 tales Mr 
Spink takes the majority of Ander- 
sen’s English translators to task for 
the wh/ in which they have. plodded 
through Andersen’s subtleties, while 


V d s 
'.Hi- i 


• pwr texts. havii altered, adapted and 
bowdlpri/ed /beyond ijfr: rhyme! or 
rentfon -He give? examples of tho 
way in which prudery has been at 
.Work, show's hqw rhythms have been 
passed unregarded and .Idioms trans- 
lated literally and adds : 

The diMistroUs catalogue would fill a 
Clumsy, clituinJocutions abound 
wpere ihc .original is economical j 


i • m T Uiio UUUUILU 

\ypere ihe .original is economical j e-l 
(ho onci or "ThD Ttndcr TJox ’’, whera 

■* U eyes’’ rthade big 
long-windedly. 
Calculated ,ah^r4uiM < and- -banalities 

25 e . .. ba 5 ft, empdrer jn.lThb- Swine- 
herd . for exiunple, Is ntede- to ex-' 
emim that the rose Is “ mb re than 
pretty, its beaut[fuir ( when what ho' 
SI }VS | , hi p •“ It’s mqrc : than pretty. Ji*i' 
. ,at, S Iq .whiliiig in •' The 

T lnfltvr iil/kii .b . ■>«»• L »• S ■ . 


hayo said so; Eio used the term In 
other talcs. 

Though it is fair lo say that Mr 
Snirtk a texl (which, incidentally, 
takes up considerably less than half 
the book) contains nothing new or 
origin ai, the book is nevertheless 
remarkable for Us many and well 
chosen illustrations. 1 15 in all. The 
publishers also should be congratu- 
lated on the choice and quality of 
illustrations, some of which do not 
appear (o have been published any- 
where befpre ; this is true) for in- 
stance, of the, facsimile on the front 
page of a copy of Andersen’s tales 
inscribed by the author to Soren 
Kierkegaard: 11 pear' Hr Kierke- 
gaard | Either [i e, whether] you like 
my tittle ones Or you do not like 
them, they come without Fear and 
Trembling, odd that at any rale is 
something." 

Mr Spink discusses some of 
Andersen’s novd s . HO d incidenihlly 
mentions (hat „ he v : was .'-alsoT-a • 
'W. * ^fdaywrigli 1 but; reader* 
of hia.bpok might not be aware of 
me Tact that . between 1*29 frd i g65 
Anderson, wrote a tola! of twentyr 
aine plays; air of .tvhich were per- 

25“^ wp 51 °f Ihdm. at th*¥ Royal 
Uicatre, Copenhagen, and a f^w at 
a. 5 B V n< ? ^Tbcqtre, Altogether 
Anderiwi s plays;, were performed 
■more, than.;;' a thousand, times, in 
Denmark during his- own . : Ufeiime. ' 
Hig dramatic output : is ‘.extremely 
varied, ;' n he .= wrote, Fircnchilnsplred 

S libretti for./pperft?; and 
iele. Ranjamic dramAsjiitradi- ' 
comedies, .and. ■ fux^s Mr - and , 
iKiry-iaJe playsi Same . iwpfo; per- 
formed. only ;oncq. or twice, others. 

•mn for-mor* than : n , j J :• 


Andersen tho playwright is the 
■subject of l-'rcdcrick J, Marker’s 
nook, a higlily original scholarly 
work, based on a study of primary 
xotirue nuiterinl in Uie Danish Royal 
I heal re. the Danish Stale Archives 
and the Danish Theatre Museum. 
The main value of the book is 
indicated in Its subtitle, “A Study of 
Stage Practices -in the Prenatural istic 
Scandinavian Theatre ’*. For by his 
close study of the stylistic and 
tnealnoal context in which Anderaen 
wodjed as a playwright Professor 
£? a ™ Jim managed to give a 
highly original account of the stage 
practices (scene design and slug. 


I»g. cosi inning, rchcurs.il and per- 
formance practices) of the Danish 
theatre in the four decade* immedi- 
ately preceding das naturalistic thea- 
tre of Ibsc n and Si rind be rg. 

Today Andersen’s plays are largely 
forgotten, and Ihc purpose of Pro- 
fessor Marker's book Is not .so much 
to try to re-a waken an Interest in 
Andersen's dramatic work as to use 
it to Illuminate the dramatic 
forms and theatrical MyJes of the 
period. His book will therefore be 
or interest to many who Know 
nothing about Andersen the play- 
wright but take a general interest in 
the European theatre of the nine- 


teenth century. Manyol^ 
cal conventions which «« 
taut for the enicrfieRee « w 
alistic theatre a R.Jfl 
Professor Marker* b°°‘L 
denionslrulcs that sum* 61 p 
nival innovations jJW 

with the ihcuire « JJJ 
already to be found tm 

in Ihe prc-naturalisWI* 1 * 
It should be added tWJ 
of the book is areal 
Ihe inclusion of dijr KJ 
many of them never 
before, of stage 
signs, of ground 
sketches, etc. 
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LAD V GREGORY : 

The Kiltartfln Books 

i * ! -- - . . ‘ *. ~ 1 . ' ; 1 ' V! ; • * 

. the Wonder tioots Of Lid^ Gregory 
were written In thelKiUartan M dia- 
lect V spoken in the neighbourhood 
of CtSole imtil about the close of the 
Inft ceqtutyJln a preface to the three 
books of Poetry, History ahef Won- 
dor.Tales. now .piiblished in a kiriglo 
volume,: the kite Wdraic Colum 
s^oke of the ‘‘‘dialer* ils -i tho 
language of sipall ^isolated houses 

nnd of the open air ’V. .-■ 

i fr om iliemWof 
L h f - pcr ^ di, ° the songs 

of ..BUnd .jRaftery, the Mask of the 

Condaiight, who 

^icd .in the :^prJv ybars of the Jact 
we Sons of Usnnoh and that ' nf 
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W N Qurttttl rom virus Smicjnm 
wrfesses: *’ Belgium is, I believe, 
l (he country I would least like 
,iw ft" He is m" die .mly Belgian 
.jjj fr f U think along MR'Ii li«K% 
Ril immediately strikes anyone 
[to considers 'he present slate of 
|^»in liferalinc is that ihe most 
writers (Norge. I ranvoisc 
ijla-joris, Robert Poulet, I dlicicn 
ptc ju, Marcel Moreau) have left 
jiviiive country. Sonic ul them 
m even repudiated Belgium and 
JaeJ nationality. To explain this 
jdijs, one must on the one hand 
jnine ihe ambiguous relationship 
neen literary Belgium and l-'rancc, 
H on (he other consider the con- 
|or« of literary activity in this 

fad stands out immediately : 
Siim (French-speaking Belgium. 
|( h, since Flemish literature is out- 
Emy scope) is, culturally speaking, 
tenure than a province of l-'rancc, 
i Brittany or Normandy, ft follows 
it a Belgian writer hardly exists 
granted his credentials by Paris. 
Ifonunatcly. like all provinces, we 
e always one literary revolution 
md. While Paris was idolizing 
per Hugo, we were admiring 
feline. As Baudelaire already 
wj: "In Belgium, which is always 
fund the limes, stylos linger more 

Jfllj twice has Belgium been, in 
field of literature, in step with 
«e: once, at the time of the noo- 
I tare of the .Symbolist move- 
nt, when such writers as Vcr- 
rtffl, Elskunip. Mockcl were puh- 
fd by Mcrcurc de I r.uice 
ohancoudy with I heir l - reiicli 
ilerpans. The same phenomenon 
wrdat the time of .Surrealism: 
V, Lccomtc, G oilmans were wel- 

I J ai equals by Breton and his 
kOnd could add a few isolated 
■ Fernand Oommelynck. for 
w hosc plays, e.spcciallv Le 
tmiiijique, enjoyed consider- 
mtss in Paris between the 

'Ian Belgian writer to have 
J 'P® 0111 vula r impression in the 
h rapilal was probably tihel- 
P’ hven k0 - il must he cmplm- 
S 7 r ; une «amc laic for this 
m weal government ollieial. an 
Wof ihe urhsHi district eoun- 

I hiicrbcck in Brussels, l ong 
eivur.Gliclderode had hcen 
the Held of literature, 
wtormiinccs of his plays i„ 

hi?!, 1 * ;p w - (Curiously 
P ays Urst achieved sue- 
Funders, where they were 
n iranslanon.) Only in 1047 

terara 

5S? u ssis: 
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Flemish h Th Sen ‘ ie ^nwthing 
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in French 


BY MARCEL CROES 


I':.: ' : “ Which put 


the .seal on the division ^f Belgium 
into two culturally watertight zones, 
began lo lake effect. The total sup- 
pression of the French-speaking 
teaching network which had existed in 

Flanders made the emergence of a 
second Maeterlinck impossible. 

Again, immediately after (he Sec- 
ond World War. the stern lumiing- 
down of collaborators led to the flight 
of many writers accused- -rightly or 
wrongly of sympathy or intelligence 
xs i l h the enemy. Chance had il that 
those who fled were among the most 
gifted: thus Marccau. Robert Poulet. 
( 'laude Elsen, Werric. left their coun- 
try for good (some, like Poillcl. alter 
a spell in prison), lo these one has 
only lo add the writers who went into 
exile for personal reasons unconnec- 
ted with politics - such as Michaux. 
Norge, or IT.inyoise Mallet- juris • 
iind it will be easily understood why 
Ihe ranks of talented Belgian writers 
are thin. 

It must also he .aided that Belgium 
offers none of the conditions condu- 
cive to a flourishing literary life. In 
our country the writer lias no pres- 
tige, enjnys no special social status. 
When Sartre was attempting to organ- 
ize a meeting of the Russell Tribunal 
in Paris he could appeal to de Gaulle 
directly. And de (iauilc in return 
wrote hack a personal letter begin- 
ning " moil L-her mail re ". Snnirc, 
again, oilers indirect protection to his 
friends of l a Cause du People hy 
selling the newspaper in the streets. 
.Similarly, Michel I cirls. demonstrat- 
ing, together with other writers, in 
favour of Paris's African immigrants, 
arouses either irritation or respect, 
but ccrlniuly not mockery. A Belgian 
writer who wished In play a similar 
part in his own country would meet 
only indill'crcncc or laughter. In 
short, a French-speaking Belgian 
writer is snmeone totally unconnected 
with the public life of his native land. 

So far as money is concerned, 
moreover, literature is the least well- 
paid of activities. That is why all 
Belgian writers have secondary jobs 
(sis Baudelaire- again - says “gener- 
ally speaking, here, the man of letters 
has another job. He is most often 
a (government] clerk "). No play- 
wright or novelist can count on the 
support of Ihc mass media either. The 
television drama departments broad- 
cast only sure-flrc successes, and sel- 
dom look for original works. The 
radio network puls nut a few pro- 
grammes each year about the works 
of Belgian authors, but (he listening 
figures for these programmes remain 
unpublished. Anyway, (he meagre 
fees paid to authors are not such uk to 
stimulate them to action. A talented 
writer who had conceived an original 
work for radio or television would 
rather attempt to Iind an opening for 
it in France, where authors are paid 
more than respectably. 

The absence of a true literary life 
is also to be imputed to the scarcity 
of publishers. There are, of course, 
a few publishing firms in Belgium* 
bi|t some specialize in renditions of 
the classics and works of populariza- 
tion, others in didactic or religious 
books, others still in children’s 
books. One would look in vain for 
a publisher of any .stature in The field 
of fiction. If there wer? one. h 6 
would jri any i^isc be faced tvitb malny 


difficulties, for France, protection- 
ist as ever, makes it difficult lo publi- 
cize: there books published in a 
neighbouring country. 

Finally, though Belgium boasts a 
National Academy of French Lan- 
guage and Literature, this .institution 
Is in no way to he compared with its 
Parisian counterpart. Il has neither 
the same role nor the same prestige. 
The function of the French Academy 
is a double one : to compile a dic- 
tionary. and lo pronounce on 
problems of language. The Belgian 
Academy can hardly take on the ludi- 
crous task of compiling a dictionary. 
So far as problems of language are 
concerned, il i«, hard in see how our 
Academicians, some of whom write 
pedestrian and barely correct prose, 
could legislate on them. 

lit may he noted in passing that 
the Belgian writer uses the French 
language with some degree of em- 
barrassment. Like all provincials, he 
stiffens as lie reaches for his pen. 
Die hallmark* of Belgian prose arc 
its lack of naturalness jiinl its lifeless- 
ness. Already at the time of the 
Namralists the novelist Camille 
l emoiiiiicr brought a smile in the 
lips of lu.s Trench renders through his 
ingenuous detenu in at ion to respect 
the imperfect subjunctive.) 

The Belgian Academy has recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation. One feature emerges 
fiorn the spate uf speeches that were 
delivered on that occasion : Belgian 
Academicians are desperately trying 
to convince themselves of their use- 
fulness. Usually, (he work sessions 
me spent listening to scholarly papers 
and exchanging mutual congratula- 
tions. The only true usefulness uf 
the Academy resides in the modest 
part it plays as a nun-cnmmereinl 
publisher. 

A naive wish in emulate the 
French has fixed the number of Aca- 
demicians at forty. Of these forty, 
though, only twenty are full-time 
writers. Ten members are admitted 
on grounds o'f philological emin- 
ence : the last ten arc foreign w riters, 
called in to enhance the prestige uf 
[he institution. Colette and Cocteau 
were among them. Nowadays 
Marguerite Yoiirecnar and Julicn 
Green arc among these distin- 
guished hostages. 


Dramatists 
for export 

The theatre (Maeterlinck, Crommc- 
fynck, Ghclderodcj is. the medium 
through which, in (he twentieth cen- 
tury, French-speaking Belgian litera- 
ture has come to be known abroad. 
Unfortunately, il must be admitted, 
that the theatre is at present the most 
impoverished sector of this literature. 
No Belgian author has experienced 
ihe same triumphant successes ns 
Ghclderode, with the exception of 
Fjlicien Marceau, of whom more 
later.. At best, one c;|n mention the 
novelist Joxd-Andrd Lacour, who 
won commercial success in 1958 with 
k clfever, biit terribly dated, play, 
L'AnnCe du Bar, in which he exa- 
mines the problems of adolescence. 
Another Short-lived success was that 
of Jean. Mogin, in 1950, with 4 
chacim sefyn j a faint, a spiritualist 
tragedy. But Mogin has tried in vpin 
cv‘cr since lo recapture the attention 
uf,the'^n> jiutficnus. His latest 


play. Lady Jane, was received with 
total indifference. 

While on the sitbjecl of the theatre, 
it would be absurd not lo mention 
Eclicien Marceau. although strictly 
speaking he is outside the scope of 
our study, since he has renounced 
Belgian nationality. Together with 
Anouilh's plays, his have been among 
the greatest successes of the postwar 
period, both in France and in French- 
speaking countries. The secret of his 
success resides in one formula: he 
writes experimental boulevard plays. 
L'OeuJ, /.ii Bonne xonpe arc excel lent 
theatrical devices, in which Ihe 
author introduces into die world of 
the bourgeois theatre an ironical and 
cruel conception of social relation- 
ships. Miirccap has also written a 
very goo it collection of short stories, 
/■'il de .virriVv i lores. In L' Homme 
du Hoi, he lias painted a fictional 
portrait of the laic cabinet minister. 
Paul-1 lenri Spank. His latest novel, 
CVfi'.'.v. a clever piece of work, 
brought him the Prix Con court, the 
only one -with the exception of 
Francis W alder's mediocre Saint- 
Cirnnnin that Belgium has had 
since the Second World War. Finally. 
Ma recall lias writ ten a vivid and 
lucid stinly, Btitzih' ft son numde. 

When Georges Sion's first play. /.« 
M a: rone d‘Lpfu''se, came out in 19*12, 
il wa. thought hy sonic that a Bel- 
gian (Tiraudoux had c merged. For 
the first lime, here was a French- 
inspired dramatist whose sense of 
balance and subtlety could he con- 
trasted with the excesses of l romme- 
lynck and the bellowing*, of (ilicldc- 
rode. This was a short-lived hope. 
After attempting a Christian tragedy, 
Le Voyagcnr dt l orce/nap, Sion has 
kept on manufacturing pleasant 
comedies, such ns La MuUe de 
Pamela and La Prim esse tie Chine. 
His plays are to their Paris counter- 
parts what a Hongkong suit, made in 
Tony-eight hours, is to a Savile Row 
one. Sion has rapidly become a 
dignitary nf the Belgian world of 
letters the was recently appointed 
permanent secretary to (he Aca- 
demy i. He now writes virtually 
nothing but newspaper articles, and, 
occasionally, some insipid udapln- 
lion of a Shakespeare piny. He is a 
cultured man, his craftsmanship is 
good, his language impeccable, he is 
knowledgeable about the theatre: in 
short, he has everything except a 
literary temperament. He is the in- 
carnation of the Belgian Literary 
Establishment. 

Like Sion. Jean Mogin has chosen 
the wrong models. The former turned 
lo Giraudoux, the latter to Monther- 
lant. at the precise time when Paris 
wa^. rejecting both these authors. It 
might nave been thought, : after A 
thantn selon stf faint, that Mogin was 
to give ;i second wind to the Belgian 
theatre, but all his subsequent works 
(La Filfe d la i ant nine, Le Jlempart 
de colon. Le Mysore) have been dis- 
appointing. His mistake is probably 
in taking everything loo seriously (a 
very Belgian fault): there is inside 
him a suppressed comic .author. It is 
easy to imagine him dashing off light- 
hearted vaudeville comedies in the 
Feydeau tradition. ■ 

With Charles .Berlin and Paul Wit 
ferns, we take one xtep flown. ’the 
author of old-fashioned, provincial 
hovels, Bertiri his. written a Dfnt Jpan 
and a C hriStophe Coiotnb which . are 
already totally forgotten. As for Paul 
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Willems— allot her dignitary it has 
been said of him that he was the 
worst piece of work Iris mother (the 
novelist Marie Cievcrsi ever pro- 
duced. His prays (// pfent dans ma 
maisnir, l.u I 'Uie d l oih ) aim at 
poetry and achieve only verbosity. 
Willems is a poor mail's Supoi vielle. 
It ix sometimes said that rhe tier- 
mans take Iris laboured fairy-tales 
seriously . 

Sion, Mogin. Berlin and Willem*- 
have in common a characteristic oi 
Belgian authors --flight from reality. 
They conjure up great historical fig- 
ures, go back lo timeless myths 
(Ulysses, Don Juan), write spiritual 
dramas set in some remote era, take 
refuge in ihc supernatural: Ibis 
escapism reveals their inability tor 
their tear) lo cope with the prob- 
lems of our lime. These authors are 
comparable to Henri de Hornier writ- 
ing Ld FiHe tie Roland in the lime 
of Zola. 


Byzantine, surreal, 
sensual 

Although Henri Michaux was horn 
in Namur and published his first col- 
lections of poems in Belgium, it 
would be an abuse of the word in 
claim him as n Belgian poet. Michaux 
is no more Belgian Ilian Isidore 
Ducasse was Uruguayan. He has in 
any case renounced his native 
country and taken I'rench nation- 
aJily. Gdu Norge, on the contrary, 
has retained Belgian ciri/eitslitp, 
although from 1954 he lias pul a 
distance between himself and official 
literature by sell ling in SI Paul dc 
Vcnce. Norge, with his intense 
curiosity and his nonconformist per- 
sonality. is si true poet : lie lias a feel- 
ing for die French language, has 
plenty of earthy vigour and is un- 
afraid of vulgarity. Such collections 
of poems as l.cs Oignons. I'aminet, 
l.rs Rdpex show original perception 
uf reality and refreshing humour. 
Finally --a rare quality Norge's 
poetry comes admirably through the 
test of being read aloud. 

Such is nut the case fur the p neliy 
of Marcel Thiry. A lormer limber 
merchant who decided, after the 
Second World War. lo devote him- 
self totally to literature, lie must all 
the xaine lie given credit for intro- 
ducing into poetry the more prosaic 
elements of daily life: cat*, railway, 
telephone, stock exchange. Though 
heavily in the debt of l.ar baud's 
Bamabooth, Thiry could, in his caily 
poems, communicate persuasively a 
feeling of Ihe strangeness ul the 
known. Unfortunately lie is almost 
always incapable of following up his 
inspirations. 11c stalls with superb 
Ihtn: 

Toi qui pal is an nom de Yaiuvuvcr 

— only to drop into banality with ihc 
second line ; 

Til n’as fait pnimani quTm banal 

vojage. 

His best bonk is Statue tie la fatigue. 
Since Age.% ( 1950) he has published 
nothing worth mentioning. Freshness 
of feeling hus been displaced hy a 
preciosity bordering on the Byzan- 
tine. In a few prose works he has 
conic near to fantasy. His best anti 
most interesting is a laic emit led " La 
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( itiituriu pour Anne Qucnr ", in tin net. The ne 
wliieh the temptations of the flesh re: i lists desene 
si Niggle wiili I hose of abstract intef- Willi naive fe 
hue i ice. people pcrpclu; 

According In the official spokes- ^f xt ' . n^iife* 
men of Itclgian literature, Roger mMilhmj 

Budart is a major poet. This is doubt- ;, biui£ Iwi 

ful. Kul Rcxiart is a man of import- f* 1 tAutni 
a nee. on accnunl less of his work hi spired poet. F 
Ilian of his actions. Lillie can he said , ^ ^har. nu 
of his poetry, except that it follows i*itcnigciii. Ha* 
illustrious models: Claudel, Aragon. has lor l he pa 
This substitute lor die French article * nl ° apocalyptic 
can pass itself off as genuine for a fHudern world, 
page or two. Roduri is also interested ‘ ,u ’ " :is never pl ;i 3 
in foreign literatures, an infrequent Two women 
attitude rn Belgium. He was one of personal note i 
the first in Belgium to Inkcun interest L.itciennc Dcmiui 
in Ezra Pound. But above uli lie lias a Belgian by 
discovered and encouraged some Mogin). writes 
postwar writers --Alain Bosquet. Lex Or.x of the I 
Mogin, Herein. Liliane Woulers (fife Nature ami (Ik 
best recruit). A tireless lecturer, life. She has a g t 
Budart has also been responsible for anil a sensual 
introducing Belgian literature lo Liliane Winders. 
France. He is to be thanked by many writes regular 
a writer who has bcon included in archaic-sounding 
Segherss series " I’o&tcs d'nujour- likes bel canto, 
d'hui His enthusiasm for tile young poetry mixes th 
is not boundless: he has always Flemish homelan 
valued skill above temperament, personal conrcssit 
Nbw that he is free of his official is also an out stum 
functions lhe was n senior civil ser- version of the 
Vant in the Ministry of Culture), Gezelle is far supi 
Budart i.s held in respect as a kind of 
ilincrunl Ambassador for Belgian r 
letters; it would be more accurate iliSCape 11*0111 
to describe him as a travelling sales- 
man. reality 

There are only two survivors left . , 

now of the Surrealist outburst, one of „ R 1 . “ om 
the great moments of our literature : *"‘£ utn novc hsts i 
Louis Scute n a ire and Marcel Marten. !. he,r P 61 ™ Henri 
The others are gone: Paul Nougd, duces adventure 
the most secretive of Surrealists, a Sccn, s: I he “ Bob 
prose writer as rigorous as Vultfry ; P? 1 * 1 i,s hundrc 
Marcel Lecomlc. whose intricate writ- jf cnn y rib 41 P« 
ing may have held flashes of genius, Libem; after bein 
and whom Paulhan thought a great 1,1 lhe finic nl * 
man ; Aehille Chavtfc, a convinced in Pans vvti 

communist, muneJIouriy adept at (he forfllMC with spy s 
invention of maxims, a poire cr i***le adventures 
nntitdii who. having been loftily lain t(, e usual nu 
ignored by officialdom all his life, got viole,,C{ -*- Beside K 
a literary prize from them a few days ,s 11 Iteniiis. 
before his death. No risk, of such Mow had bee 
a tragic fate lies in store for Scuteri- Fri »n?oisc Mullet-Ji 
alrc, a quiet civil servant, claiming in her chatty latex 
to be a Stalinist and to be interested which 

only in football and cycle races, version to Calln 
Scu tena ire has written one good hlaison tie papier, 
book, Aft?s Inscriptions, a sort of un- discloses the privu 
dated diary in which the author puts children. Her first 

down a medley of aphorisms; niemor- her best: Le item 

rex, rending notes and trivial unec- and La diamine 
doles. As for Marcel Marian, he years this Maenad 'I 
keeps up the tradition of tha maxim now u French citize 
writer and, having improvised n pub- u reader for a Pin 
i wmng business, he has gathered lo- writes articles on v 
gether very carefully the scattered in popular women 
works of his former friends, purlieu- One remark r 
larly Paul Noug5 (L‘ Experience coil- theatre implies con: 


i tint tel. The new gene rat ion of Stir- 
i realists descnc an more than a shrug. 
• Willi naive fervour, a few young 
people perpetuate the rituals of the 
, seel : manifestos, excommunica- 

tions. insulting pamphlets, 

For a bout twenty people, Pierre dc 
la Faille ( -fit tnpsie tie Sodome l is an 
Inspired poet. He is a sort of Belgian 
Rene Char, more diffuse and less 
Intelligent. Having turned prophet, 
he has for the past lew years launched 
into apocalyptic clemnieiation of the 
modern world. To give him his due. 
lie has never played the official game. 

Two women have introduced a 
personal note into Belgian poetry, 
L.ucieimc Dc Mimics, horn French blit 
a Belgian by marriage flo Jean 
Mogin l. writes in La Fraicfic and 
Lex Or.x of the feeling of unity with 
Nature and llu* felicities of daily 
lile. She has a good .sense of rhythm 
and a sensual feeling for words. 
Liliane Winners. Flemish in origin, 
writes regular verse spiced with 
archaic-sound ing echoes. She dis- 
likes bel canto, ami in her rugged 
poetry mixes the themes or “the 
.Flemish home land with outbursts of 
personal confession. Liliane Wouters 
is also an outstanding translator: her 
version of the poems of Guido 
Gezelle is far superior to the original. 


social -political reality uf imr times 
frightens olT our writers. Belgium 
has only one proletarian novelist - 
Charles Paron, who brought back 
from his long stay in the People's 
Republic of China a somewhat naive 
book. Lex I'ilfpies fen rent nmurir. 
Curiously enough, the must acute 
criticiMii of Belgian society is lo he 
found in an upper-class writer: 
Daniel tiillcs, a cultured man with a 
cosmopolitan turn of mind, has, in 
Jet i ’tlx de present e and I.e Coupon 
J4 taken apart the machinery ol high 
I inn nee. I ex Bn mil lards tie Unimex 
reveal the me: in new and hypocrisy 
of the provincial bourgeoisie, (.idles 
is also one of the raie novelists to 
have tackled the theme of the Congo 
- -a theme oddly absent, from our 
literature. As an essayist, he has 
written sound biographies of Tol- 
stoy. Chekhov and f). II. | awrenee. 
He is to he given credit foi attract- 
ing the public’s attention to the 
poems of Lawrence, until then totally 
unknown to French-speaking 
readers. 

Victor Misralii has written one 
novel, l.es Routes Jit Nurd, about 
the tribulations of the emigrants 
after the French Revolution. One 
would like to read another book by 
this author, who is sensitive, pas- 
sionately fond of English literature, 
and a great admirer of Virginia 
Woolf. 


Apart from Mime non. nt least two 
Belgian novelists earn their living by 
their pens. Henri Verncs mass-pro- 
duces adventure stories for adole- 
scents: the “ Bob Morane ” scries is 
past its hundred Hi volume. Pnul 
Kenny (the pseudonym of Je;m 
Libert), after being briefly in trouble 
at the time of the Liberation, lias 
settled in Pans where he is making a 
fortune (villi spy stories. The innum- 
erable adventure*, of his Coplan con- 
i'! 111 the usual mixture of sex and 
violence. Hcside Kenny, (an Fleming 
is a genius. 

More had been expected from 
Frunsoisc Mallet-Joris than ix found 
id her chatty text books : Lett re d 
inoi-nifme, which recounts her con- 
version to Cal hu lie ism. and La 
Alai son tic papier, which indiscreetly 
discloses the private reelings or her 
children. Her lirst two books remain 

j h , Cst ; lie,n l' in l t,ex Ww/w.r 

imd La diamine nmjie. Over the 
years this MiicruuThns calmed down: 
now ii French citizen, she is at present 
» reader fur a P-.irh publisher, and 
writes articles on women’s liberation 
in popular women's magazines. 

One remark mode about the 
theatre applies equally to fiction : the 


Probably the most promising new 
Belgian novelist is Pierre Mcrlens. 
His language i> vigorous and lie tells 
a story without any stillness of style. 
His novels {L’hitle on i‘ Ameritpte, 
La FJie ties A mien x) us well as his 
short stories (Le Niveau tie la men 
arc steeped in an atmosphere of un- 
case. Mer lens's characters, fasci- 
nated by sonic obscure experience 
connected with their past, attempt, 
not without diMiculiy. to communi- 
cate. Child hood is a central Lhcnie 
for this writer. It defines his work's 
originality but also its limitations. 
In order to realize his full potential. 
Mcrlens must one day cut the umbili- 
cal curd. 

With his very first book. (Juhitei, 
Mareel Moreau shocked the respect- 
able world of Belgian letters. In a 
country given over lo moderation, 
the heirs of Muldoror arc hardly wel- 
come. Piling book on hook. Moreau 
is building a manic, puroxyslic 
work, in which sex plays a large part. 
File plot in these novels Is tenuous, 
logic IS often absent, but his books 
teem with illuminating imagery. 
Indeed, his lyricul outbursts can be- 
come tircxumc. But Moreau is a truly 
robust writer, a rurc thing in Belgium. 
An Irony or tele bus decreed that he 
should work for some time us a 
proof-reader for Iho newspaper Le 


i Soir. The literary page of Le Star was 
at that lime one of die strongholds 
of the academics. The relationship 
between (he pontitls and their grum- 
bling anarchist was nut an easy one. 
C'an you imagine l ouis-l -crdinuml 
Celine working lor Henri I Inver- 
sion 7 Moreau, it seems, slammed 
the door amt went. Disgusted with 
Belgium, be now lives m Paris. 

Another Belgian in Paris. Jacques 
Sternberg, is !iighl\ talented, hut 
fritters away hisuhiliU in hasty jour- 
nal ism. F'niul of fantasy and scienee- 
livtlon. Sternberg specializes in short 
tales, and his verbal invent ixeuess is 
both comic and disturbing, lie wrote 
the- script for Alain Resnais's li Ini Je 
f'lthne, Je t'nime. Ilis latest novel, le 
Coettr froitl, slums a wish lo escape 
llio routine of fanias) .nut science- 
fiction. 

Moods, not 
-systems 

Jean Paulhan considered Rolicil 
Poulel the only Belgian literal v critic. 
But Poulet, who was sentenced to 
death at the Liberation and is still 
forbidden lo re-enter Belgium, is a 
name unmentionable in our country. 
(Like Marceau, lie is not named in 
the recent Guide liner, lire Je la Bel- 
Bitjite, tic la Holland e et Jn l.it.u m- 
oonre, put together bv Budart an. I 


bourn, pul together by Budart and 
friends, a ludicrous work which in- 
cludes everyone down n* ihc must 
obscure dialect -writing poet.) hi hj* 
pamphlets, Conin' la pie he and 
Conhe Itwioitr, Poulet asserts him- 
self aggressively as a right-wing 
Wider. He models himself on Joseph 
dc Maislre ami the Baudelaire of the 
Jottnuutx intimes. He is an elitist 
m matters of morals as of aesthetics. 
He lias no system, just moods. Ot 
nil our critics lie is the only one w ith 
stylo. 

Style is indeed what Fmilic Noulel 
lacks most. Willi ant -like patience, 
tins uvudciTiic writer has taken apart 
supposedly obscure texts to show 
how they work, l or her. only the 
text exists. She is hostile iu all expia- 
nau>ry systems which aic not spevi- 
Iically literal y (such as Marxism, 
psychoanalysis, sliucluralisinl. In ihc 
field or poetry, she unrsliips Valery: 
her hook about him is quite a woilliy 
one. Her major work. I .'Oeuvre par- 
litfitv Je Ste phune Alallattn,*. is now 
outmoded but mu yel siijieiscdcd. 
Enulic Noulel has reached an age 
When it would he wise to slop pub- 
lishing bonks. Her latest book, I.e 
Ton pofthiuc. is a kaiaslrophe : it 
reads as if written by some delirious 
schoolgirl. 

Soma essay-writers are sti icily one- 
book men. Albert Dasnoy. painter 
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die Literary Sccbon c-f! 
hri*a di MXiing wrvwe 
written a bonk on 
Maurice tW/art. 
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deas of Ireland 


BUDI.KV EDWARDS: 
text History of Irdund 
po. Dublin : Gill and Macmillan. 


! ifly forty years K. Dudley 
; h.is heen one uf the IcaU- 
irians in Ireland, and many 
ms of students and research 
have come under his sliimi- 
flucncc. 71 has never been his 
provide direct answers to 
questions, rather to raise 
mJ provoke discussion: A 
istory »j Ireland will cer- 
j both. 

riginalily of the book i.s not 
wlatcly apparent. 'Fhe chrono- 
divisions follow the iradiliomtl 
bvdtnely and seem to be deicr- 
d by the varying relations, 
fed and constitutional, between 
tA and England : the familiar 
t reappear in the chapter hend- 
r l[69, 1603, 1 69 1, 1800. But it 
becomes dear that the author's 
bad) to his subject is not domi- 
9 by the character of Anglo-Irish 
[Qns; and his primary concern 
ftiher with English government 
Wand nor with Irish resistance to 
pod. Instead, he takes ax his main 
pt w hat lie calls the “ community 
pind " and endeavours lo exa- 
L its character and trace its 
fopnent, from prehistoric times 
p present day. 

bfdCterislically, Professor Ed- 
it nowhere defines what he 
ttrby ihc term "community of 
nd”; he leaves the reader to 
its meaning for himself from 
sntexn in which it is used. Only 
nfs the end is there any pro- 
P discussion of the concepts 
pnity state " and 
fei" and this discussion, in- 
though it is, contributes 
a definition. This chal- 
m ^gxitexs, however useful in 
E-firninisiHnccs. is n serious 
Bl m a book apparently intended 
RfgcMnil reader. Ltnublc to give 
feWlid meaning to the term 


“com in unity of Ireland '*. he will he 
templed to ignore it and in treat ihc 
bonk as just another re-telling of Irish 
history. And, as such, he may well 
find it dillicull. The aiillior's main 
concern is with ideas; and the narra- 
tive id events is ni ton too cramped in 
he ol much use to a reader nut al- 
ready familiar with Ihc outlines at 
least, of (lie story, 

I he truth is dial Professor Edwards 
has been over-amhilioiix. He has put 
forward, though in a sonic what allu- 
sive (and elusive) manner, a poten- 
tially valuable inlcrprelalinn of Irish 
history -indeed, one might almost say 
a philosophy of Irish history - and 
has at die same lime attempted in 
provide a sufficient narrative basis 
to make this accessible to readers 
approaching the subject for the first 
time. In any circumstances, this 
would be a dillicull task ; in the nar- 
row space (iiat Professor Edwards 
has allowed himself it is an impossible 
one. 

Perhaps the difficulties lie lias had 
to face accnunl for the curious care- 
lessness ahum simple matters of fact. 
To take but one example: he asserts 
that the Irish reform act of 1832 
(which he misdates 1833) increased 
the county representation and left 
the boroughs untouched ; in fact, it 
left (he county constituencies as they 
were, increased the number of bor- 
ough members and established in the 
boroughs a uniform £10 franchise, as 
in England ami Sent la nil. In fact, 
these mistakes hardly affect the line 
of argument he is following ; bill they 
Should mu have been allowed lo get 
into print. 

One could hardly recommend this 
book as an introduction to Irish his- 
tory. It is altogether too idiosyncratic. 
A reader coming fresh to the subject 
would often be at a loss and would 
find no guidance in a search for fur- 
ther information. But ihc well-in- 
formed student, who can alford lo 
treat Ihc hook simply as a running 
commentary on facts with which he 
is already familiar, will (iml here a 
good deal i«* stimulate thought. 
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Tudor society. I'hcsc are the people 
who, as Mr Wilsun puls it, have nut 
yet |'i»t into the history hooks. 'I hey 
include some or the ordinary folk uf 
(he Cliiltenis and southern England, 
and. singled out for special treat- 
ment, a significant group of Lincoln- 
shire country squires like Sir William 
Ayscotigh. whose daughter Anne, a 
woman of intelligence and incredible 
courage, was an early victim of a 
heresy hunt which ended in her 
martyrdom. 

In order lo emphasize the crisis 
through which these people lived the 
author compares his chapters to a 
series of panels in a Tudor tapestry, 
the separate items of which blend 
into the Tudor scene. A word must 
be spared for Mr Wilson's thorough- 
ness and breadth of research. He has 
spared no labour in working through 
the archives nf Lincolnshire families, 
central and local and other records, 
which have resulted in much fresh 
information ; while the arrangement 
and evaluation has produced a piece 
of historical writing .is informative 
as it is readable. 

In contrast to these ordinary Lin- 
colnshire people David Mathew 
finds his maid interest with the great, 
with the makers of history of his 
period, with the statesmen, the high 
ecclesiastics, (he men around the 
throne, the personalities prominent jn 
the hixtory books. Lady June drey 
follows an. earlier work in which he 
has already discussed the activities 
and influence nf such leaders of 
society daring (he later years of 
Henry V1II\ reign. Some of the 
results uf these actions made them- 
Selves felt after the king's .depth, add. 
Dr Mathews new study continues r 
the interpretation of the power pair- . 
tics Involved jn the deadly rivalry of 
Protector Somerset and Dudley, 
sometime Duke of Northumberland. , 
a subject fully explored within the 
context of the young King Edward 
Vft reign, i arid the victimization of 
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». A. IIAMEK: 

Liberal Folilics in (lie Age uf Glad- 
stone anil Rosebery 

JciKpp. ('larendon Press : Oxford 
Hniversiiy Press. £-1.75. 

In Ibis evocative and provocative 
hook. U. A. Hamer l reads again a 
stamping- ground much frequented 
by modern English historians, of 
which nevertheless there has been no 
thorough survey since R. K. Ensor's 
England Iit?n-I , tf4 came out thirl y- 
si x yea i s ago. H. .1 , |-| anham's 
litre lions and Party Manage mem, 
v.iluahle and incisive as it remains, 
deals wiili a narrower span in lime ; 
and even within il does not quite 
cover Professor Hamer's Held of in- 
icresl. The subtitle, “A Study in 
l.eadcrship and Policy ", shows what 
he warns us lo think about: "how 
necessary il is for ihc leaders of a 
parly . . . to try to prepare the 
future, to discern what large issues 
arc coming up and plan responses lo 
them ". 

Yet, as ihc title shows, lie only 
covers the Liberal half (or third) of 
the pulilical spectrum. He believes 
that the I iberals, as so often happens 
with the less conservative parly in si 
two-party system, hsid a ** permanent 
suspicion of leadership ", si " desire 
to reduce its scope and minimize its 
independence'': while "the achieve- 
ment siml retention of political power 
hy the Liberals must depend . . . on 
(he overriding or subduing of section- 
alism smd the creation of a unified 
msijorily Iccling in the country ”. 
And lie holds llini (lie task of Liberal 
leaders was lo concern themselves 
with the form of policies, sis well as 
(heir content : lo ensure in fact that 
each cry was popular as well sis just, 
and that noi loo many cries were 
started sit once. Only thus could sin 
adcqusiic parliamentary majority he 
secured, lo promote progressive poli- 
cies in ollicc. 

Gladstone of course was adept at 
Need ring the kind ol unity the Lib- 
erals needed ; while retaining a 


the I ady Jane Urey, culminating jn 
the tragic brief nine days of her 
reign. 

All this political narrative is pre- 
sented wiili Dr Mathew’s characteris- 
tic methods. There is the usual pas- 
sing reference so skilfully .suggestive 
of the historic houses of Ihc aristo- 
cracy, the deft citation for Jocnl col- 
our of revealing items in family 
inventories and wills, the labyrinth of 
marriages and interrelationships hid- 
den in genealogical tables of the lime 
- all the ingredients arc here, to- 
gether with his characteristic elusive 
economy of easy narrative and pleas- 
ing style. "J his is political and reli- 
gious history in the best traditional 
manner, but treated with a detach- 
ment far removed from the biller par- 
tisanship of historical writing or an 
earlier age. ft deserves serious atten- 
tion for its stimulating suggestions 
for the interpretation and solution of 
soiii? of lhe provocative problems of 
the early Tudor age. ‘ 

Robert Lacey bus had the least 
rewarding assignment. When it « 
recalled (hat within the past seven 
years three sizable biograpliles of 
Henry VHl have appeared, that 
throughout those years and for a 
much longer time there has been a 
spate of specialist studies on early 
Tudor history, and that at least three 
books have been recently devoted to 
the characters around Henry VJlI’s 
Court, M could not have been, an 
easy task W compress within such 
close limits, the essentials of this 
king's reign. Even the most attrac- 
tive failure of The Life and Timex 
of Henry VlH—i generous selection 
of illustrations— has been forestalled 
by another' of these rival books. 
Against such handicaps Mr Lacey 
could hardly be expected to break 1 
fresh ground, but bis book has lhe 
merits of honest workmanship which 
should please and instruct - any 
readers with appttiies pot yet jaded 
by i! surfeit of Tudor studies. 


wholly iudmtluul position in the 
party, leaning neither lo ils radical 
imr to ils conservative side. - Talk of 
tlic I.iher.d parly ? " John Ylorley 
said in I SUL “Why il consists of Mr 
tj - Alter him ii will disappear ami 
all will he chaos ” one of several 
telling extracts from IL \V. Hamil- 
ton's diaries. in a work that neatly 
interlards puhli.shcd ami unpublished 
sources. Mm once I lie majority in the 
l ominous had heen secured, what 
followed ? 

In Gladstone's second government, 
front 1880 lo IK8.S. not half as much 
as I lie adv anced seel ions of iho parly 
wanted : a sop lo n head or ivvu of 
i he radical CcrbertK. and after long 
delays (lie Reform Act of 1884; and 
that was all. There had been no 
concerting of plans in advance 
among what nowadays vve should 
call shadow ministers; in fact no 
planning had been done at all. So 
the administration had to sidle 
along, on an extemporized course, 
in a hand-lo-nnnilli way: in just the 
fashion of a much more recent, 
nominally progressive cabinet, for 
which a week in politics was a long 
lime. 

Moreover, then as now there were 
difficulties with ihc Irish: which— 
Professor Hamer maintains— led 
Gladstone to adopt Ills Home Rule 
policy as a device for clearing the 
field or parliamentary action, hy 
gelling the Irish members away from 
Westminster lo Dublin. After die 
double failure of the tirsi two Home 
Rule Bills, the Lords emerged as an 
alternative focus for Liberal dis- 
content. A locnsed policy was. on the 
whole, preferred lo a it if fuse one ; 
diffusion loo often brought dissen- 
sion. 

The lruililion.it Liberal view as to tlic 
inciiiiing ol lihciuliMii centred on the 
idea uf eii turning freedom, cnrancipul- 


irifi iho individual, and biv.ikin^ down 
hindrances and oh-amcliun^, especially 
those created “ imnniiirallv ", th.il is hv 
toveminenis and political amlioriiivs. to 
a freer and more “ natural " lire. 

Gladstone's successor 1 ord Rose- 
bery, above «ill, was anxious to pre- 
serve the Liberals as a political 
group Unit transcended classes, and 
pursued freedom ; hm he hail to 
strive against an emerging parlia- 
mentary labour movement, and a 
readiness among sonic young 
Liberals to envisage the liberal, 'con- 
servative split as one that ought lo 
lake place along class lines. 

Bui Rosebery's hold mi the leader- 
ship was brief. After lie left, in one 
of his many fits ot pique, in 1896, 
“The leaders had no positive guid- 
ance to give the party as to the deve- 
lopment of policy” — a strategy of 
negation was all they had to offer. 
Rosebery sought, from a distance, to 
secure "the destruction of Glad- 
stone's influence and of the various 
legacies of Glads Ionian ism in Liberal 
politics ... so that the Liberal Party 
could make a fresh Marl with prin- 
ciples and policies which vvere in 
accordance with the feelings of the 
majority of electors". Me played 
the liberal imperialist curd, as a noil- 
socialist but slid constructive system 
of social reform; this divided the 
party further, instead of uniting il. 
Yel there wax never a complete 
split ; liberal imperialists ami aiili- 
inipcriu lists alike managed lo re- 
strain their venom towards their 
opponents within their own party. A 
still more recent, indeed a current 
political parallel at once springs to 
mind. 1.1 comparable rust rail u is 
shown by the sectarian pro-E uropcan 
ami anti-European factions in the 
l abour Party, will they liiui a t 'amp- 
hell -Han ncmian to lead them to 
another landslide victory like 1406? 


Royalist revenge 


JAruUKK GODKUIOr I 
The Cuuiitcr-Kcvnlulluii 
Doctrine and Action 1 789- 1 804 
Translated by Salvator Allan.ixlo 
405pp. Rom ledge and Kogan Paul. 


Jacques llndccliol's La Comre- 
Rf volution : doctrine et fiction wiut 
first published in 1 46 L Even ul that 
time, the book, which is not at all in 
Ihc same category of excellence as 
the same author's work on July 14 
(also translated), hardly represented 
the last word on a recalcitrant and 
fractiunnlized subject. During the 
past decade, the whole study of the 
Counter- Re villa tion and of the 
Counter-Terror- -of the Counter- 
Revolutionary and . of the White 
terrorists and Ihc killers of the alle- 
gedly royalist murder gangs— has 
been given a completely new dimen- 
sion bv such pioneering works ns 
those of Charles Tilly and Marcel 
Faucheux on ihc Vendee, of flervey 
Mitchell on Ihc role nf the British 
secret service, of Jacqueline Chau* 
mid on the comte d'Antraigues. und 
Tim Le Golf and Dbri Stttherlofid on 
the chnutinnerie. To understand 
the political thought uf Jacob Nico- 
las Moreau, il would be necessary lo 
turn lo P. CUiirault dc Cour sac’s 
recent study of the education of 
Louis XVI. M Godcchot's biblio- 
graphy has nut been brought up lo 
date ; and readers of the present, 
volume* unacquainted with fhe in- 
creasingly sophisticated historio- 
graphy of the period, will not be . 
offered even art initial understanding . 
of the present state bf play* ' 

The book itself is- 'pedestrian, un- 
imaginative. and sometimes (rite. The 
style, at least in translation, often 
»eeras more appropriate' to a Child's 
History of France than to a work of 
scholarship. ., The impression of 
nialserie lx further accentuated by a 1 
constant abuse of the historic pre- 
sent. • But .if M Godcchot writes 
simply., he does not write with 
warmth ; his counterircvphilibnarteft, 
both in thqusht and in action, are 
cardboard figures, potted bio- 


graphies, lifted mil of r work nf 
reference. They never for un instant 
conic alive, and wc are . left com- 
pletely in the dark about the possible 
nioiiwi lions of comiter-revoliilioiiury 
commitment. Jt is all as dreary as a 
biographical dictionary, and mil 
nearly as useful. M Gmiccluu docs 
not even make as much as .lie could 
of much of the biographical material 
that he produces: the tact, for 
instance, that so many of tlic mili* 
tents anti thinkers uf ihc Counter- 
Revolution were almost neighhuurs, 
coming from small market or mJniini- 
Mrativc towns in tlic Ardcdie. the 
Laze re, the Gund, the Avcyron, the 
Can la 1, Vaucluse, and the Hiiutc- 
Loire ; the fact that but h d'Antraigues 
and tbe celebrated nbbd Maury were 
of .southern families of Huguenot 
origin. Is this merely a coincidence l 
Or might it noi have some bearing 
on the emergence, both under the 
Directory and during the Sec und 
Terror, of u royanme tin 

Midi ? 

M Godcchot often uppc.irs to 
think, that he Jiaa i made nix point 
wl\en. he has quoted, favourably, 
from some olher work: ■* Lyons, at 
this Hnae, was the true capita! of 
French mysticism , ax h;ib been cf early 
demonxlrulcd by Louis Trdnard/' 
There is u greul deal of this. And 
like other bold spirits who have ven- 
tured iulo the tangled history of in- 
telligence agencies, he lakes a great 
octil for granted. If anything, after 
reading his book one is even more 
at * tats over how. to Interpret the 
shifting evidence provided by fhe 
Drop m pro Papers. M Godcchot pqi 
poly takes a lot for grunted, stretch- 
ing' his evidence hi clolhc un uncertain 
thesis; Jie is somejjines plainly 
wrong. Nothing could be more miu- 
leading than to stale : "The White 
Terror came lo on end at Lyons in 
July of 1795." It didn't. And it is 
eaw to talk of “ the almost compteic 
failure of this action in 1804. the 
year in which :tfje .Rtijily ends ". To 
choose that clotting date helps to 
prove Ws thenis ; far the scene is very 
different between 18 it) and 1812. Bui 
even after k 1804. counter-revolu- 
tionary activities could still be noted 
in pails of ihc boulh-Edxt. 
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W RI l l.'si i, I lie Hired Jo pill pen 
to |Ki |H'l 111 older to express 
duuighis. unoiimis unci ex- 
jviichlt>. iii ;inj lornt whatsoever, 
in lei lor v diaries. travel .si dries. nr 
in Hie specific forint iff lilcmiurc, 
pie-iippnses ;i eel In in cultural deve- 
lopment. I m tins reason the writer 
untomaiicafly belongs lo (lie higher 
'•Mieisil slrnHiin. And in Ihc earlier 
Dili eli EuM Indies ol the nineteenth 
emit in) tins higher stralum ivas pre- 
<li*niiri:n»l Jy formed hy Hie tniohs - 
the idll-hltnijed Fniupeans, i c. Ihc 
White community. Only luler, after 
die emancipation of the l-Iuro-l nJiari 
vonummity at the hegiiining of the 
twentieth century, did this siluntion 
change. In geneiaj. writers .seem lo 
he exclusively idfdks, and (here .seem 
lo he no Euro-Indian writers, 
fAn except in ii to this in (lie nine- 
teenth een l my is die Resided! Valclle, 
the hrnllier-in-law of the novelist 
( oupiTiis. hut he (iad been educated 
entirely in Fur ope.) Moreover it is 
prcdoiiiinaiilly this small elite to 
which we are introduced in literature. 
Of the thoughts of others, of whut 
the “ silent majority ’’ thought or fell, 
wc really know nothing, because al- 
most nothing of this conies over iu 
literal lire 
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Europeans 

and 

East Indians 


BY ROBERT NIEUWEINHUYS 


The presence of the ^ 


— ucinj 

People, custom"*^ ' 


— ”■»»»». ana u. the Indonesian and 
i n.i inters and Resides .Kuhn cultural pattern, 
manded of their vSI'-'KII 1900 tho “ ethical 


. as Well. 

"/«» '» s flwinclnues J, 
nut she is mostly 
woman, the allcndanTd’;; 
iLhexmg hts loneliness. J, 
whom after a (i me hc £ 


pud. 

oil 


ni - 

In coinciding With-- -- - 

nator.jJLoniic life. The Indonesian 

fc uiEb do*” inl ° lh " m,,d f 1 1 

■L h U t ihe process demanded 

*d,ri *pi <° We ?' ,n , cullura ! 

, lo education nnd development 
!| fr cBe Western sense. 


cultural 
, — .jlopmcnt 

, ■ V The Indoiic- 

n . • ! ( *! ra,t [head-Diji mL< seen as a person, and rccog- 

iliujdl of I jHiotlm, one w ho should be brought 

And new J TO nc* into lighi” (Ihc 


certain peculiarities about t£ 
result of which - * 


jS the collected letters of the 
!,v I'l 1 “A W,,lch w nun i|fa daughter Karlini), which 
mui with one for any kn^jE&w/rom a Western direction, 
ami has become used to her kfcs. raising to consciousness, 


Only occasionally can we learn 
.something indirectly about their ideas, 
how they thought about the Indo- 
nesians and their relationship to them. 
C arry van Hruggcn. a young Dutch 
woman, lived for several years in 
Deli, the extensive plan tut ion region 
mi the east const of Sumatra. She 
wrote a novel and a number of short 
stories about her lime there. The 
novel of mode rale value— dates 
Irnm I ‘Joy. and in it she writes dial 
she associates with her servants 
" without the traditional haughtiness 
ol the Whites towards Ihc coloureds ", 
And we know what the altitude of 
the average European in Deli til that 
lime was. 

When the Javanese poet Nolo 
Socddo, who hiicr became well 
known as a writer in Dutch, wrote an 
article in |v|fi ; ,i the age of rwentv- 
Jwu on ihe so-called " inferior 
characteristics of the Javanese’*, he 
was attacking, in a polite way, a 
European myth— that the Javanese 
are untruthful, untrustworthy and 
ungrateful. Socrolo says in hix 
defence that the IZnrupea ns never got 
jo know the Javanese, his language, 
Ins way ni thought or his character, 
even though, he says, "some prac- 
tical people " do think that they have 
indeed understood them. They have 
too little contact with them, penetrate 
tmi IJille, and live dm much in their 
own world. Ami indeed, if anything 
is sinking in Euro-Indonesian litem- 
J‘ irc - 11 w that most books deal with 
Europeans and arc set in the Euro- 
pean cominiinily. 

Hie European communities in the 
lormer Dutch East Indies— as a light 
waiter on a green landscape, 
heterogeneous as few others with 
[Heir gradation from while to 
brown, from totdlc ’ to “almost 
native —have always formed en- 


ju&fUisibly *:iy, “ I have personally 
had very little contact with the popu- 
lation, you see", as the then well- 
known Indonesian journalist and 
novelist Daum made one of his 
characters sny. They were coil (ini la lly 
coming into contact with the popu- 
lation, nnd in them is found the most 
understanding of the “ private 
world " of Ihc Indonesian. There 
were those who assiinilatcd com- 
pletely' and submerged themselves 
anonymously in Indonesian society. 
Their number is incalculable, but 
probably larger than one might sus- 
pect. In Indonesian newspapers 
and magazines one finds more than 
once the life-story of such a Euro- 
pean living far from other Europeans 
in the native population, in the way 
thal Ihe Resident Van Oudijek at the 
end of Couperiis's novel /V stille 
kratlu (very well translated into 
English sis The Hidden tore el with- 
drew to the country. In .mnne novels 
such singular Europeans appear as 
the main character, for example in 
Ci. Cimiggrijp's Ue blanks i/jt-er 

C1935). 


Eccentrics and 
urban Europeans 


A Doled scholar <J. P. Rouffaer, 
who in Ihc 18RGs made u journey 
through Java, cm count ered several of 
these eccentric figures, including Van 
dcr I’liuk, the great expert on Indo- 
nesian languages, especially Balinese. 
He used another, a former admini- 
strative official, as a source of infor- 
mation Tor his slury or the relation- 
ships within (he “ desu ” (village). 
Such people lived their. own " plan- 
tation life ” with h greater or lesser 
amount of peace, apart front the 
other Europeans, as petty patriarchs 
or Western media inc-men. They had 
stripped off their white skin. They 
hud been adopted by the population, 
and on their deaths they were curried 
in the native way, as one of their own, 
4o tho grave, as happened to the 
" white tiger ’’ of Gonggrijp. or to 
the. Belgian soldier in a heart-rending 
sloiy by the young Controller M. B. 
van Uer Jagl. 

f k.uucu Between these eccentrics and the 

L?! r in Eur °P <? ' mid urban Europeans living in their own 
wnicn made each European a different cliques, there were many intennedi- 

man from what lie was at hpme. His cases. There were also those - 
attitude was detennined by the new b V no means few -who remained 

Siir i! IOns !? ,ps ln wf,icb he fo,,nd i l fP ended between the two worlds, 
miuxetf, , Dtit .he carried. -nn livlno They were Europeans, their links with 


I ... . _ — ■■ ■viuit.u CII- 

claves within Ihe encircling masses. 
I hex? communities, despite internal 
tensions, have continually shown 
a tendency, to isolation. The Euro- 
peanx lived in ruci in a closed 
society which, . however, -differed 


--that was how the population would 
have ^expressed it; “dia jang men- 
gerli . They " understood much " 
because they had daily contact with 
Ihe various people. 

Hut such people Were the exception. 
Ihc majority of the urban Europeans 
lived differently : “as if", in the 
words of the journalist J. H. Kilman 
"there were really only Europeans 
living in Indonesia They fell con- 
tinually threatened, and raised social 
bulwarks against influences " from 
on I side " which would always it was 
tlumghl- lead lo the dreaded pro- 
cess of " Indonesia itizlilion ", And 
ivhal a vast amount of emotional 
nsxociatiun this word contained ! In 
I8‘J7 a doctor spoke or a subtle and 
imperceptible but none the less objec- 
tionable “ deterioration " and 11 de- 
cline " (also morally speaking), of a 
“ vague degeneration " (also sexually 
speaking) to a state of longing to be 
able to continue lo vegetate peace- 
fully. far away from other Europeans, 
somewhere in the j e sa ", like the 
Resident Van Oudijek. .Such hums 
of assimilation and integration into 
Indonesian society were not favour- 
ably received, for in (he end they 
a f feeled ihe European's existence as 
a European. " From a European 
.standpoint such a man is no longer u 
European ’• this is a sentence from 
a book written in l*)()7 about " die 
spiritual life of the Javanese and his 
masters ”, 

The attitude of the European has 
always been determined by the drive 
for self-prcservalion. for the preser- 
vation of his position, his culture, his 
domestic habits; and to this end he 
seemed capable of (.tilling to life the 
most diverse of myths. One of these 
wax the superiority of Wcslcrn 
values. This by no means ruled out 
respect, admiration, uirection, love 
and sympathy for the Javanese and 
his culture, but always in (he reali- 
zation of a usually unconscious per- 
sonal superiority. This superiority 
complex was always there beneath 
me surface. .Sometimes it betrayed 
itself in an inoffensively written re- 
™ !tr J sucb «*« that by the officer 
vy. A. van Rees in his Herinnerinven. 
He had visited the reception of a 
Regent and was well pleased with 
what he found. " The reception ’• 
lie wrote. “ is remarkably like a 
European one,, bul our Regent is 
see, one of the most civili/ed in 
Java. This I deling of superiority 

Pllrfinn-j.t U..« _ 


in human shape than a real person. 
In (he beginning of the nineteenth 
century, as enlightened at til tides 
worked through, he was seen for the 
first lime as an individual -a person 
Trom another world, to be sure, yet 
all the same a person with virtues 
and III u Its. He becomes the “good 
native the citizen with a right lo 
protection, and who even (I quote 
now from one of the most pleasant 
writers of the lime, Johannes Oliver) 
‘ m many respects mum he esteemed 
above the European who rules him 
Such a remark is symptomatic of the 
completely new mentality. Interest in 
Javanese society lor a time the In- 
donesian even became the central 
figure in literature continued in Ihe 
1850s in romantic stories and poems 
lor example in W.I.. Ritter’s lie, nine 
fC<u-r/ru, the moving story of a youth- 
ful and ullraelive girl slave, and other 
stories with titles eloquent in lliem- 
■selves, such as He/ amok, duds eer- 
A’i'Whw. i)c dnhhele word, /let 
dodendal stories [ M which hardly a 
single European appears ; also in 'in- 
numerable Eaiil-and- Virginia tales, 
of which one at least is known to all 
Dutchmen Hie story ol Suidjnli and 
Admda by.Mtillaliiii. 


u, uiisidc this world and appeared as a guardian, though often 
lh j S magical element unwillingly, and just as it is difficult 

'jBf— "»»* h il is ’ 


old man 1 .ugicns, who k tEy md development, n concept 
one to follow him on hisInpEwtifd only In a Western sense, 
to die churchyard in a snuJiKid lo b« helped in all honesty 
wnti a buskcL of llowrs blaEprishtncss. The European had 
Mic is depicted by the solwfetonlo fulfil in his relationship 
with a hardly repressed taJcKho Indonesian, but lus vocation 
Willi the increase in the P^peeds uIllmBtely f rom 
Europe l‘» Ihc ° f 4 J _ l 

comes into greater promirw^f 00 ^ nalUfal tha * ,hc Euro P can 
kokki (female cook), ihefci. 

djnnyos (female and male*.*: . , t n 

defects 


for arty educator and any guardian 
to let the children free and bring 
them to real self-sufficiency, the 
same happened lo these "ethicisls 
They continued to help, protect and 
set an example. EurnivuH's quota- 
tion can be brought in here once 
more : " All those people want to 
help so much : let me help you ; let 
mo show you how to do it ; let me do 
it for you." 1 his selling of cxn tuples 
and desire lo do it oneself was to last 
for a long lime, in fact rigid up to 
the end, even though the guardian 
became gradually more irritated, and 
llio protege 4 more rebellious: ho was 
no longer a child. 

The relationship of the European 
with the Indonesian altered radically 
only when the latter managed lo 
shake himself free from those hated 
and beloved educators, when there 
was no longer anything for the Euro- 
peans to manage, and nothing more 
to educate, when, in other words, 
the Indonesian found his own iden- 
tify. 


her of sketches on 0m Sisjj. 
partly gave her imprcWtfc nn _„ 
partly was intended as a OWEN KIEETi 
information for newly jrmd®n'sR*tt)nitoNciilrHlily 

— ;,inlos * wwy ta*(mCbnnte!i Press Oxford Uni- 
iiuoriiiation on Ihe Hosl a |tiK Pfcss- £4. 
reserved for servants. They.jjj^ 
a " necessary evil ", with , 

however. one can liaro **“ a morc ,,sefwl 

familiar terms. “ The Bfealdeiil longer, 

eliiltl of mil ure. lie miist (Mj# diplomatic historians will 
treated as a child, and with iii>d it adequate, though somo 
-this is the secret of the arajifeat points emerge. David 

'it " h00t ® Kicfi fea concentrnlcd nlm.nl 
Dial patience was on occabKaj v Ilia ini , , 

short supply K shown by . yea . rs a n 

orders to sem.nlsi.rc given in ™ Wj,h nn,u a ™ r — * 


Coolies and 
concubines 

'lliis is the same period as that in 
which the Indonesian rebel lirsi 
appears as a romantic hero; 
Diponegoro in Briimiind's Indiana. 
Sentol, Ihe great military commander 
of the Javanese war, in S. E. W 
Roorda van Eyxinga’s \’loek?ntiy. 
Socrupali m a novel by the romantic 
writer Meluli van Java, and Seiuipiili 
in a long poem by Hofdijk. But diev 
arc essentially stage-figure?., heroes 
according lo rhe contemporary 
romantic ideal, rebels and insurrec- 
tionists on the European model ; and 
they are also essentially products of 
a Nethcrlandueentiic vision. 


uwonesiEUYis described □‘ply . _ 

if he enters this society, usually as a officials. Some lived wilh iifr 

labourer, servant or «/n7. Even then J|l dortes ! ft » .Woman, some , had h co,t1 nia| diehards - 

■ be k approached from h j world not wife and European child-, ^ ^nter like, Mullatuli no morc than 

hi?., own- -by no mfcans always with-' r ? n P ut dxved among the popiilhtion 1 Daum. 

. pul sympathy dr altectiem, yet always alrnost Valvvays- surrounded by the . Althougb ihe realizaiion 0 f W« 
judged by the norms borrowed from ffi!. ^ .Eurdpcun. even if [?. n superiority runs like a red throHif 

European society. . i none officially. Theywert - throu gb ' history. ' H ]one with ^« 

^SSsrilssa . 

; rteMin VvSrld. iind > l a3aDmtidn-’ 1 !l‘^ ,ve Sii ndane.se has expected - as I myse fTn^ 

nleaht soinctbih^ : completely d(f-v SR? iiativ?^ ^langfee^ibar 1 Spp u 6 aSdlK US< !? 10 e ^ pcCl ^ continued 
fcitonr from what it meant in the cldes < J ‘ adal ’! (the ^ Uvt lit/. 1 h ne - ho p?,l Un ! ar dev *lpPhiBpt.in which the 

'• A'*?. the life ^ 0UW become Steadily 

, Bandung: -the: adminlxiiTilivb forest th e *| 10ra receptive to the world 

.‘hffiSHdsi^iia, n upim tiylpg .deep iru; the sjpeU of ttc then he haii been mistaken 

r' l no pfncevbii^d '^xfficial wjio "bad *h6ir 
alw;iyK Jived Iff thty (ownNi and coultf- only • 

' > ! ^ i 




In the 1870s and IRHOs. wilh the 
rixe of rcalisln and naturalism. Ihc 
Javanese acquired a more real, more 
human form but at the same lime 
returned to the background. He is 
brought into the action in the way lie 
was usually seen, and he was seen 
m lie first place as a servant, a 
coolie, nnd. in the most intimate form, 
as a concubine -the njni tliterallv 
’sister'). In this respect it N re- 
markable thul the njai does not 
appear jn literature uriti, a late date 

P,? r n] L WhCn ,hc arrival of many 
n T°^ c,! made concubinage 
a problem. In the csirly ninclcenih ten- 

‘j°^ l,bine V s ■ n-llursil and 
accept figure. At that time she 

SCCn in 'i'eraturo. but 
once sho had appeared she became 
Ihe focus of attention, and con- 
cubmage became Ihe central prob- 
lem ol rnany books,, especially those 

female audience.: Mclali van Java. 
Thl r' ^T Krilseman and 

K; H J:T^ ,ve aW Iasi. 

• • » '« L P m P i| c« ions caused by the 
«/«/, Ml| Hie facets of the problem 

fepeiyed ihclr.^uc Rcatment. .. ■ /* 
^ b °'i' 

nr«i ' lcn,ry fibres and in the 

S db £i-‘ :l ? J ‘ M ? cs on c-oncubin- 
g 2s,L ; ■ bst ^ il ^ a : necessary evil M 
because of die. grpui xur- 


every novel. " A jo. lekyxpiii 
at once ! i. lies always in ihr 
of the Europeans. Bul all 
are writ leu by /n/ ( Mj;inJa 
as a warning ami a guide 
Dutch men and women. 

Mow the Euro-Indian sto 
iatioii lo ihc servant eoirto 
lidle in literature, simply 
there arc hardly any tu-- 
writers (one miisi remember W 
was a pauper class), and ill 
appear occasionally, as fort 
Mans van der Wail witli bk 
He punpeix, then the siibjei 
vants is expressly avoided, 
relationship was much more 
In both Euro-Indian fa^ in 
those routed in Indonwi. 
monial relationships preyaW 
were completely absent in 
families. Above all hebveffl' 
and female servants, cspeoH? 
lijfhabn the personal 
there was sometimes a gtwl 
which has been o utJ 
depicted by Ihc lolbk 
relationship between tlre yowj 
nesian woman Betsy 1,n °,r 
■Sarinab, the ever-grpmbln^ 
ing, and sirih-cliewiAB 
(literally “ grandinoiW 

woman The Ull^ 
appeals in He! land 
by E. du Perron, in ■l* 
Alintah, who played * f M 
in Du Perron’s life and ”^ 
recalls wilh a heartfelt ten 
bis novel. , . . 

It may be seen just "9^. 
literature has been the IfP* 
tdrdk writers, ex P rtfs5 ^ 
relationship with . the 
patrimonial rclalionsntp ,, 
completely lacking, so 
lure has. become inconip^e;,; 
is an immense dlfferen^: 
in which the “(ethical J® 
fniiik women fsticli as A 
Ann«. 


with only n passing reference 
rob of Belglnn neutrality 
the First World War and only 
raph on the abortive 1922 
with Britain, both of 
wuld help explain the nmbiva- 
ntish attitude towards the Hel- 
^powtoo. For reasons which Dr 
loots not make clear, he has 
^ of the German and British 
tyfilcc archives but only prin- 
isn sounds, nnd no privalc 
J'nich might have denred up 
iI0U sl remain contentious points. 

author Convincingly argues 
jBelgjan decision lo sever its 
Hilary agreement wilh France 
Ie jufn to a position of neutru- 
result of an internal poll- 
which enme to its height 
JL , RWndand occupation. 
j® 3 ? is most useful in illuminat- 
silly ic Pwxxures — the 

C i and Rc5t ' sm t l he 

Sl?J m P. ortaBt Flemish 
| L^ ™° Ve bient, the ambitious 


Mrs Srfkely- 
their servants, and. *P r * 
way my own Indonesian 


in 


— .. completely j 
world,, as I fiiivc al W; | 
sketchily in my 
ponreiien. Tlic rdafWJ, 
Ujfhahu is present «n » RjJ 
the yi;ork of the k ,D f . J 

niija'. . V u,c ' srpui stir- I fidonrsia n citizen, ' 


Jnd^pt 

mn , *.t. r r- ' iWi VV3 • WHI fcvuiuimui PWMfr Mi 

Of the Bel- Zambia certainly merits complaint. 
Hate. »iii One^ cannot help feeling* however 


: WWd far • 
S? ,*tl Dr Su^P’PP^ies 


Summer in Peking 


Robert Nieuwcnhuys was born in 19G8 
in Java. He lias published essays and 
a novel, and his handbook of Dutch 
colonial literature will appear this 
September. 


threat. Surprisingly little is' said 
about Belgian altitudes towards Hit- 
ler am! Germany, though there lias 
been considerable debate on this 
issue. If Dr Kiefi is correct, Ihc Bel- 
gian people, and not just Ihe Flem- 
ings. were more concerned wilh the 
implications of the Franco-Soviet 
pact and Ihe possibility of being 
dragged into u Franco-German war 
than the possibility of a German in- 
vasion. The Belgian documents can 
hardly be silent on this point and the 
parallels with the pre-Firit World 
War period would be particularly in- 
teresting. It is clear that the Belgians 
might have given the British what, 
for internal pressures, they refused 
(he French, but the British rejected 
any lies heyond iho.se' imposed hy 
Locarno. If the French were rather 
cavalier in their treatment of their 
small neighbour in the 1920s, they 
were at least thoroughly alarmed hy 
the collapse of ihc Franco-Rdgiun 
connexion. Yet it was nol until 1937 
that the British Foreign Office recog- 
nized that the situation w-us " incon- 
venient" and that the Belgian return 
to neutrality was a " form of self- 
delusion ". E\cn at that late date, 
the War Office refused In collaborate 
with or to assist even in a minor way 
the Belgians, despite Foreign Office 
pressure. The British unwillingness 
to provide an effective counterweight 
to Germany contributed to the final 
denouement. But Dr Kicft shifts his 
ground w hen he claims that it was the 
British failure which wns the key to 
Bclgi uni's defection. No one can 
deny that Britain failed to live up to 
its responsibilities as a Great Power 
but it was a Belgian choice, deter- 
mined by its internal divisions, which 
shattered a crucial link in the French 
defences. 


BOSS TKRRII.I. : 

800,000,000 : The Real China 
235pp. Hcincmann. £2.50. 

June and July of 1971 were interest- 
ing months for a sensitive observer 
to be travelling in China. The storms 
of the Cultural Revolution were 
receding into memory, and indica- 
tions were heing given of half-con- 
ceaicd divergences of view on basic 
issues between officials in different 
provinces and departments. In the 
languorous days of that summer n 
conflict was building up among 
China's rulers that was to culminate 
in September with ihc fall of Lin 
Piao, a shock so great nnd unexpec- 
ted that no, Chinese can yet talk 
openly about what must have enused 
the most profound relief or alarm. 
What really caused that notnblc up- 
heaval can only be guessed at by 
those not privy to the secrets of the 
comer of the former Forbidden 
City that is now Peking's Kremlin; 
but something of the atmosphere In 
which it took place can be savoured 
from Ross Terrill’s perceptive 
account of a forty-day guided tour 
in (hose months, so critical for 
foreign as well as domestic policies 
in China. 

Mr Terrill had the advantage of 
being in China not only at n most 
interesting time but also of falling 
into several categories of visitor at 
once: an Australian, but nt the 
same time a United States resident; 
a China scholar and n journalist ; 
and for some days a member of an 
Australian Labour Parly delegation 
talking as a potential government 


with the Chinese authorities. He was 
therefore siven red-carpet treatment 
and met lop men, iuriuding Chou 
En-lai and Kim Mo-jo, whom he 
would not perhaps have met other- 
wise. lie also had an cnlnta into the 
Peking diplomatic world. His book, 
originally written as articles for 
Ailamie that were published last 
year, is most solid in its treatment of 
official China, especially of the For- 
eign Ministry and the shadowy 
bodies responsible for non-govern- 
ment id relations with the- outside 
world. The account of the official 
talks with Chou Hn-lai and of his 
private conversations wilh the exiled 
Sihanouk arc both revealing, as is 
the sketch of diplomatic life in that 
strange Peking. 

If 800,000,000 will remain a most 
useful introduction to some aspects 
of China’s diplomacy at a turning- 
point, the charm of Ihe book lies in 
Mr Terrill’s ability to capture the 
sense of time and place. He can 
recreate the feeling of being a for- 
eigner in a Shanghai theatre .or on a 
Peking street ; he looks around him 
with eyes and cars open to cntch 
something of how life really 
works— the couple nt the cinema 
more interested in each other than 
in the revolutionary drama of the 
film, the quarrels in the queue nt the 
box office, (lie notice .in a cheap 
hotel warning patrons to look nftcr 
their belongings. This sense of real- 
ism. and his stated belief that u il is 
respect for Chinn that makes it 
necessary to critici/c " from his own 
position as a democratic socialist 
make his assessments, though 
necessarily based on the rather 


The focus of decency 


I and > Zeeland govern- 
“ay 24, 1936 election 
?da a Politically necessary 
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Right turn 
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I930s and MICMAtL WRIGHT r 

iSat-tl “8f«- Zambia — I t'fmnged My Mind 
17 ? pp. Johnson. £2. 
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of J^Hty was the con- No critic is more hostile than ihe 
?R d , British weak- one-time friend, Michael Wright, 
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MARK SKLDF.N : 

The Yenun Wny in Revolutionary • 
China 

31 Ipp. Harvard Unicoi* ily Press. 
London; Oxford University Press. 
£-1.75, 


Northern Shensi appeared to bo one 
of the least important or promising 
of alt the fragmented purls of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic of Ihc curly 
1930s. Perhaps its very poverty nnd 
strategic remoteness helped to pre- 
serve it as a communist base until 
the main forces of the Red Army 
arrived in 1935 and 1936.' From then 
onwards until 1947 this obscure 
front ier region was the secure hend- 
quarters of the Chinese Communist 
Party; and its main town, Yenan, 
became during the war against Japan 
a symbol that has grown into u myth 
in the ensuing decades. During the 
Yenan decade Ihe communists moved 
from precarious survival to political 
and military dominance In much of 
the countryside of north and central 
China. Yet Yenan itself and the 
Shen-Kun-Ning border region of 
which it was the capital saw little of 
the fighting, and the town could be 
abandoned by the communists in 
1947 without their suffering a great 
loss. 

On wlmt was the Yenan myth 
based? It is clear that when: Yenan 
whs the communist capHal of China 
the style of things lo come wns de- 
cided and in the making of modern 
China those years were critical. We 
have long hud some excellent first- 
hand reports of China during the war 
against Japan, describing life in Kuo- 
mintang nnd communist areas, rang- 
ing from Edgar Snow’s classic 
account of the north-west on the eve 
of the war to the dispatches of US 
foreign service officers and the per- 
ceptive books of Theodore While and 
Annatee Jacoby, Graham Peck, Agnes 
Smedley and other American obser- 
vers. From Ihese and other works 
Yenan generally appears aft ait island 
of decency if? a sea of corruption. The 
principal academic study m English 
o t the Chinese communists. hi these 
years has been Chalmers Johnson’s 
Peasant Nationalism and Communist 
Power ; and while this makes good 
use of Japanese Intelligence sources, 
it leads to show the communist resis- 
tance only as ft appeared lo its ene- 
mies, and to underestimate the degree 


sparse evidence of a guided (our 
through chosen parts of die country, 
worth taking seriously even if one 
does nol always agree wilh l Item. 

For all that he is an admirer of 
much that has been achieved in 
China during the past twenty years or 
su, Mr Terrill tries nut lo make ihe 
mistake of treating his own sense of 
values ns irrelevant or of applauding 
in China what he would rightly 
regard ns horrifying elsewhere, Thai 
is not to say that he entirely suc- 
ceeds— the _ familiar idea that the 
Mao cult is somehow nol so bad 
when encountered in Chinn, for 
example, is no more convincing hcic 
than in the accounts of some other 
travellers. 

Perception Is rhe greatest qualify 
of the book. Mr Terrill managed to 
notice nnd find out things that so 
often get missed— the involuntary 
horror of the Northerner asking 
innocently if he is Cantonese, the 
enthusiastic nnd unrehearsed enthu- 
siasm of a factory worker for the 
joys of motherhood, ihe people in 
the Shanghai crowds overheard ask- 
ing each other what country the 
foreign dignitary they have turned 
out to greet conies front, the sense 
of the Vietnam War ns something 
serious but remote, rhe unabashed 
delight of a S/echuanese general in 
watching a jet airliner landing. 

Even if SOO.GOO.Ofya docs ignore 
sonic of the grimmer sides of life, 
and , despite some sinological 
howlers, It is the best piece of travel 
writing about China lo have been 
published in years, anil should not 
bo missed by anyone interested in 
that country. 


of social revolution inhorent in their 
popular mobilization against the in- 
vader. 

Mark Sc Men has written a solidly 
researched immograpli on the origins 
and development of the Shen-Kun- 
Ning border region for which stu- 
dents of Chinese communist history 
will be grateful, lie traces the falter- 
ing first steps of the communist 
movement in the north-west, us r Adi- 
eu I schoolboys and students turned 
in lo guerrilla leaders influenced ns 
much by local traditions, of banditry 
as by ihc often unhelpful directives of 
their Communist Party superiors. 
Somehow they managed to survive 
and build up a small base in (he hills 
of northern Kansu nnd ShensE that* 
was ready for tho arrival of (he 
various Long March forces. After the 
main force of the Red Army was con- 
centrated In the north-west, the need 
for n united front against nn Increas- 
ingly aggressive and bellicose Japan 
began slowly to lake priority over the 
re-making of rural society through 
land revolution. 

With ihe outbreak of waf In 1937 
the ending of hostility to landlords 
went so far that a corrective had to- 
be applied as part of the scries of 
ideological, political and economic 
campaigns within Shcn-Kan-Ning 
and other communist-run b rises that 
began in 1942. The ideological rec- 
tification movement and production 
campaign (hat went frith it saw the 
clear emergence of a Yen tin 1 style 
thal wus distinct from that of K Finest 
days or the first years of communist, 
rule in the north-west. In tracing the 
changing policy within (he base Dr 
Seldcn has done a valuable service 
to students of modern China ; It will 
be a stimulus to others, to work on 
the fighting bases and guerrllfy areas 
where the going was a great deal 
tougher and where Ihe real straggles 
took place. ■' 

Unfortunately the author presents 
his useful and essentially conven- 
tional study as.being something more 
than it is. We are invited to see ui 
the “ Yenan Way " * the genesis of 
revolutionary China’s Major contri- 
butions to' the development of man 
and society “ and to. take the Yenan 
Way as referring to the full range 
of revolutionary experience In Chion 
from 1937 to 1943. and offering some 
“compelling answers" . Ip' : such 
questions as : . : ! 

How can people break the shackle* Of 


oppression, poverty and fear, hmv can 
(hey traiisjmo (heir Inipc^ ami dreams 
irain dynamic action to cxpuiul In iron it 
freedom? How can men sinml up 7 

These are nuked among the central 
problems of our lime. Bul did Yenan 
provide any answers to them of 

f icncral applicability ? l liis ix » very 
►ig. question Hint docs nol really get 
a satis factory answer in this book. It 
may lie (hill die .sources do not allow 
one: bid in any event they need tn 
l» closely examined before excessive 
claims arc made. 

For the radical scholar- -Dr Seklen 
shows by his rhetoric that ..he casts 
himself in that role — the dilemmas 
involved in studying any aspect of 
revolutionary history conic out 
clearly, in this book. Haw hard is 
ono to’ probe ? Should I nves ligation 
be carried out wilh the same rigour 
as would be applied (o a regime to 
which one feels hostile 7 Nobody . 
cun demand of the scholar that he 
should not take sides when his incli- 
nations and the evidence impel him 
to do so. But just ns the scientist, 
when acting as a scientist, may not 
abandon scientific method, so the his- 
torian who believes in a critical ap- 
proach lo bistory cannot stop asking 
essential questions when they became 
inconvenient. Jn Dr Se Men’s study, 
for example, repression within the 
Shcn-Kan-Ning . border region is 1 
blithely ignored ; and the Communist 
Parly's exposition of its mass 1 line 
Is treated as a duality. A 'critical 

approach to the excellent principle 
that top cadres should do manual 
work would ask, for example, how 
much work they did, and whether the 
“unification of menial and manual 
labour" wus an ideal or a reality. 
Good intentions are to • be com- 
mended, bul they cannot be treated 
as facts without adequate evidence. 
Radical scholarship must be critical, 
even a little bloody-minded, if it is 
pot. to be an alternative orthodoxy, 

Antfiropoh#y in Oteanld (290pp. 
Angus and Robertson. £4.?5> is a 
Festschrift /or Inn Hogbin, until 
recently Reader in Anthropology at 
the University of Sydney. The essays 
are largely .concerned . with Melan- 
esia qnd mostly written by Australian 
imthfopologEsto. There is a foreword 
by, Raymond Firth and the editor ^ 
of the collection are L. R. Hiatt and 
G Jay a warden a. 
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952: TLS AUGUST 11 1972 CLASSICAL STUDIES 

Concentrated Catullus 


KftNNtf’l II 01 II IS \ ll diion : 
Apprmiehfs hi C'nliilliis 
247pp. Cambridge : I lelTc r. 1.1. 1 

AIIAM PARKY (1-dunri j 

Yule Clusskul Studies 

Volume 22 : Studies in I- i fill -Century 

Thought and E.iler.iture 

270pp. t mu bridge University Press. 

£4.80. 

No Latin poet is imidi belter than 
C'uUiflus; he is u supreme ease of n 
ccriitin kind of concentration of life 
and vigour in poetry. Modern trans- 
lations convcv the passion blit nol the 
elegance; the English Catullus was 
Wyatt in a few of his poems, and the 
best version of Catullus in English is 
an adaptation !>> Thomas Campion. 
But Catullus was n poet of a wide 
range, and since Latin is h learned 
[angiinge the cine to the sense and 
niunioiHuin or a poem by hhn often 
needs a great and original scholar to 
demonstrate il. But noL all scholars 
are great and original, and a collec- 
tion of essays by different authors 
imposes a disastrous egalitarianism 
on the contributors: some of these 
.essays arc slag And some contain 
diamonds. The best are certainly the 
three by l-'rucnkcl which arc among 
the best modern Interpretations of 
this or any ancient poet. But one is 
absurdly left in its original. German. 

~ Any l/atiimi who reads German 
in l hit country already has at least 
access to tins essay. Clausen oa 
Callimachus and l .at in poetry is 
sound enough, hut abort, general, 
and not nil a built Catullus. Kenneth 
Guinn's own essay on “Tlie Com- 
mon In lor 'h ' Task ” is somewhat 
wrong-heiulcd, which is worse : lie 
believes that es cry Catuljan poem is 
Mcccswirily " about " some one thing, 
ami that “ the data on which a poem 


rests must be discoverable, incorpo- 
rated somehow m the text " Cer- 
tainly if they are not discoverable 
they are out of court, hut a poem 
does not " rest on Jala ”, and the 
word “ about ’* is naive : it nlso 
remains possible lhal the contest of 
language, of society, even of literary 
form within which a poem was 
written whs well known to its first 
readers Imt hidden from us. Profes- 
sor Quinn goes on to lake Gow to 
task for a note on Horace at a 
passage where Cow scorns to this 
reviewer excellent and Profes- 
sor Quinn's criticism unneces- 
sary. John Petersen Elder is 
worse and . Trank Copley on the 
l.osbia poems is much belter. 
'Mil- survey of Catuliau studies by 
it. Ci. ('. (.evens is already widely 
available in a standard reference 
hook. One might on the whole not 
to buy the present collection of 
essays: better to .save up mid buy 
Fraonkel's collected papers. 

The current volume of Yale Clas- 
sical Stndie * is beyond comparison 
mure exciting. It is edited by Adam 
Parry and contains perhaps the last 
work of bis we shall see, one that 
makes his death the more bitter to 
bcur, nn essay on Thucydides’s his- 
torical perspective written with that 
clear, strong understanding of a text 
and its bones which is the surest 
murk of maturity .in .scholarship. 
There is an excellent discussion by 
Eric Havelock of (he parody 
of Socrates in The Clouds 
of Aristophanes; Mr Havelock 
is magisterial wit) mut being sur- 
prising. since both the problem 
and tho lines of a solution arc 
MiilicieiiLly familiar to the level- 
headed. A. T. Cole on Protagoras is 
once again concerned with exact 
historical context and a conflict of 
later views, which is onec again 
explained historic illy. Since Prota- 


goras 1 1 less familiar limn Socrates 
thb is a mure immediately stimulat- 
ing observation than lliiil of Have- 
lock, but the sound nos of method is 
the same. Ci. S. Kirk on myths 
writes with the full learning of his 
recent book on the .subject, and in a 
Greek context with more weight; 
one is templed to suggest that a 
beginner should turn to (his essay 
before he reads (he book. 

There arc thirteen essays in this 
volume; il would be ridiculous to 
try to comment with any judgment 
on them all. One of the most 
interesting is Bernard Knox on the 
opening of the I phi Renin in Anils. It 
is open to the reader to reject the 
conclusions of this essay, which 
defends the Euiipjdeiiit authorship 
of the Renaissance text, and he can 
find com (art in the alliance of 
Murray, Page and Frucnkcl; but 
Knox boxes cuunily, even if 
perversely, and the exercise or 
defeating him to one's own 
satisfaction will reactivate some 
useful scholarly muscles. There are 
two contributions by Hugh Lloyd- 
Jones, one consisting of textual notes 
on the lyrics of Sophocles's 
Trachiniue, and the other a longer 
and fascinating piece on Menander's 
Sarnia in the light of new evidence. 
This is certainly a farcical comedy, 
but it hus one serious .sub-theme, ad- 
mittedly subordinate to its comic pro- 
gression. on which Professor Lloyd- 
Jones nuts a searching linger. Finally 
it would be intolerable to end even so 
short n notice of this volume with- 
out mentioning what looks like u 
wider tight demonstration that con- 
trary to received opinion Thucydi- 
des carefully characterizes some of 
his great men- in the prose styles of 
their speeches. This importunt inves- 
tigation is by I). P. Tompkins, n 
scholar of whom more is likely to 
be heard. 
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become programmatic and H can 


In the workshop 


VERNANT aa<| rewarding study, it extends the range few curnplele days or nights ' of 
PIERRE VIIML-NAQUKTi of discussion without loss of rigour, either: .il was not unique to early 

Myllte cMrligMie en Grice andean* it ik exactly what is wanted now. fifth-century Athens thul it was a 
lltfbn Paris • Musnero I8.l0fr.' ' The first few pages discuss the old mixture. The great moment of A Ihe- 

' theme of the historic moment ol nioh self-confluence has no simple, 

! tragedy : the exact nature . of tho single nature : it can be told us a 
, The work ot lean -Pierre Vcrnunl and tensions contradictions it cm- simple story, hut it was a ipixture of 
Pierre Vidal-Nuqucl i> well known to bodies, about justice and ubout Hie dements. 

id t -wing .classicists. If deserves the past. These pages arc written ‘ with " Tho studies of Oedipus nnd the 
. respect (I engenders, but - a left- the lucidity of the masterly short i Oiesfeia which make up the second 
wing classical scholar fo England is studies i?f Gilbert Murray. It is half of the, book urp more pljanl 
often u split personality : the instilu- Admitted thut in many wtiys tragic and more demanding. The analysis 
linns in which h? works arc conscrva- religion is more archaic ■ than the .of Freud is rightly rejected; the 

film nnil hie niun colf.nnoluAfa IaI - rnflmnn nf H.unnr In —a - f >i i . , I ■ 


ALISON BURI-'OKl): 

Craftsmen in Greek and Kuninn 
Society 

256pp including 88 plates. Thames 
and Hudson. £3.75. 

Two yean ago a book was published 
under the mane of The Muses ai 
Work : Ails. Crafts and Professions 
in Ancient ti reeve and Home. Com- 
piled by Curl Roebuck, it was the 
composite effort of a number of dif- 
ferent writers—) ike so many works 
on classical subjects today. Hut the 
advantages of u variety of different 
points of view arc more than coun- 
terbalanced by the absence of unity ; 
and il Is therefore valuable to have 
some of tiic same material analysed, 
in (his new volume of the “ Aspects 
of Greek and Roman Life ” scries, 
by the single pen of Alison Burford. 
the author of The Creek Temple- 
Builders at Epidam us. 

One of the principal points of 
general interest in Craftsmen in 
Greek and Roman Society is u 
strange contrast that was characteris- 
tic of ancient thinking. On the one 
hand a contempt for drilled workers 
of almost all kinds is regularly 
displayed by ancient literature : it 
may well be one of the factors that 
contributed to the decline of the 
Greco-Jloman world. On the other 
hand, there is the equally unmistak- 
able fact, demonstrated for example 
by inscriptions, that these craftsmen 
were both proud of their own 
achievements and respected for them 
by their communities — our differen- 
tiation between arts and crafts nol 
being communicable in the Greek or 
Lntin languages (though (he ancionlx 
obviously appreciated, at least . as 
well ns wc do- the distinction be- 
tween a Doric temple and a 
weatherproof pigsty). • 

These and other matters arc han- 
dled in four successive chapters, 
entitled "Artists and Craftsmen at 
Work 'V “ Craftsmen and their 
Patrohs ", " Out of Working Hours ", 
nnd “ Concepts of the Nature of 
Craftsmanship ". Eacli of these ana- 
lyses is sensible, and the last helps to 
nil in the background in our under- 
standing (such us il is) of ancienl 
aesthetics. It must be admitted, how- 
.ever, that the discussion is at limes 


rather leisurely. This kuricm 
is already shown in the nj 
pages of introductory matter J 
devoted to surveying varW 
vunt aspects of Greek and t 
society— including citizenship 
cry race rehitions, unci lhA 
skilled labour in the economy. 

Dr Bur ford's dilemma ha j 
appreciated here, for she is 
right to conclude (hut many* 
potential renders will be ual 4 
with this information, whicY 
therefore desirable that she d 
provide. Nevertheless she i 
have performed this useful ti 
little more succinctly. The trod 
that the material on 
volume is based, although m 
enough to provide 636 we 
distinctly patchy; nnd ooei 
times feels, no doubt inip^ 
that the brief formal of tht M 
iIIhhr (so unwelcome to pubb 
might really have been ( 
appropriate than a full-lcngibha 

Tte eighty-eight photogn^ 
serve praise. They illustrate i j 
many unfamiliar objects, and (j 
most part serve excellently 6t\ 
pose for which they were inwt 
complementing the icxi bvim 
ing visual flash. For cxuqk 
moving to see a siatue-twrt 
sixth ceutury nc from. Pcf<j 
on which there are graffiti oft 
of men ami lions which muc 
been executed by Greek enfa 
working fur. far away front 
homes. Another stnlue-bu^pe 
almost a century earllei. ana 
ies a dedication in Delian h 
with the proud announceiKX 
", En thycar tides the Nauut.i 
and dedicated me ”. Eight M 
years later, an inscription 
■Syrian glass beaker is mortpa 
.lory: " Nioapus . made mt.U 
buyer remember I "• A ri 
lorrucotla figurine rcpre.sepp il 
tian sawyer at work. A 'gnti 
shows the Roman. shlpwi|)i 
tins Longldienus likewise » 
his job, and declares* wilhht , 
cartoonist's balloon, that htj 
ting on with it as quickly W 
And a picture of the a 
entrance to one of tho * 
silver mines of Luutiiin W* 
appropriately sinister (tote. . 


1 ' W Dutch Literary Museum 
and Documentation Centre in 
.^Haoue an exhibition is being 

sSffrJSs* ^ 

fi5 bh own claim to leadership 
faring so laconically that whu 
Snr historians view as the most 
Sat event in postwar Dutch 
Sure was reduced to a mere inct- 
£ The exhibition covers the years 
S-1955. In 1949, partly influenced 

experimental art, began a return- 
ite in Dutch poetry which within 
{(7 years effected a radical break 
g tradition. 

Dutch poetry had been isolated for 
a taw. It is probable that this ex- 
ri the force of the explosion 
U came to be known as “ The 
fliej al least in part. For there 
it iho a fortunate encounter of 
'it talents (all of whom were born 
Ae 1920s and had grown up during 
i war) ; and furthermore there was 
(weakness of contemporary Dutch 
thy: it surrendered quite 
fckly, offering no defence against 
s new force. By 1955 the move- 
ol had stabilized, and had quickly 
tone accepted— loo quickly, pos- 
v, for its radical aims to be 
lined. Only a few good older 
eh remained ; A. Roland Holst, 
C. Bloem, M. Nijhoff, Gcrrit 
Ate/ber?, great Individuals in n 
ikfa literature almost devoid of 
uoh and full of tradition. 

’The Fifties 11 brought a total re- 
nt la poetic form, completing a 
fed break with the forms domin- 
id tet lime and with the preva- 
poetic vocabulary. The choice 
spon free verse: each poem was 
tails own form; 'all patterns 
a avoided. This had the well- 
™ effect: lit the eyes of tradl- 
ni readers poetry bccamo “ de- 
fcired", deprived of its sacred 
■icy. In a certain sense, through 
Production of hitherto unpoetic 
*• through the break with what 
wraaBy counted as poetry, it 
'democratized. Despite the un- 
gwd L by all this, there would 
pay- have been more under- 
wg~fortns soon become accep- 
there not been something 
fling in the new picture of the 
■.portrayed in this poetry : a 
■*« more faoets, and thus with 
therefore hU 

unsettling. 
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- ^tipn and k Me Who maJc^s wUd lion.". ... . - from the unpublished lectures of 

j’/IV-v ^SW ^njwftfw about uncient .* An curly version of the first itiuin Louis' Gerndu who appears to have 
ouch.an analysis can easily chapter, hus -in fact already appertred pursued, with sharp accuracy a lino 

l-ili T- ;- v. ; bocomc programmatic and il- can in English, as "Tensions and Ambi- of inquiry calher neglected in Bng-, 

l^c-work. The . e ^ a h 1 Pl0‘ ..gpiti^s in Greek Tragedy •' , in o land sinpe the days of Jane Harrison 

Ki '$•!: • . i.yeniant.and Vid&l-Nnduet.fs vQihx^ .aymposium on - ” Jnterpreuition " and the Cambridge ritualists.. He has 

f V i . tore. important for the Etl««n rln*lr printed nl. Baltimore. The text is proved that .jt can still yield vci^y 

. rcadjpg of hitcient Society is modarn, atrbrig and cleur. but the long fool-.. important results. . ' - .- 

Tift ill- Jwidand whol^and their distinction- notes arc almost, better,' beepuse hete the last essay »• on IhePhiloc- 

A'. . • !? he coasisten t illu mlnatlon of -detaa the -writers plummet like hawks wUh ^fo of 'Sott£aci£a rVifSiWtf tetbar 

:i , . ' unatrutd of theory, novelty p flurry at feathers imd -bibliography . sbme reSarS on tHe Athenian 

P j • ' :• - iofot'S- l th 0ae sl8Ilif r t,lt epheb* ayaila&le in English in the 

Ui.-i.- , ootn writers are extromoly French, are (he core of new ideris. about Pi-titeediMs of the Cambridne Phil- 

: . ; ' ancient. apeteUgivTto, autdystoi’of ,. 


The Annuul of the British School at article based on a tli w fcj 
Athens • abeth French on the del 

No 66, 1971 Myccrieun ' ' tcrriicotla 

386pp plus 72. plate. The British g|S“ ^ 

School at Athens. £5: - . i :■ . , avgllablc, . ;thq public^.?? 

““ ~ — ■ . . " • cqmes us no surprise,; thp. 

The A nnuat of the British School tion ' is authoritative) rand 
at Athens is a curious export amid- °J°§y, biost important^ 
gam. no loogpr io tho «ai» of * 

archaeology in Greece . but always confusion 'and everyoM ' " 
stlmubthvg and sometimes extremely expert got lost, there iM>“ 

, important, .In the present ye^r tbeire ordnance survey n^ap. 
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The Fifties 
and their followers 


BY KEES FENS 


This picture of the world whs nol such unemphulic poetry — was un- 
discusscd in tho poetry but was in- expectedly large, at least In the 
herein in the verse itself, since this North, which may be tho consequence 
offered the reader more possibilities, of its deceptive simplicity, but which 
In these poems there are constant is undoubtedly connected also with 
shifts in meaning, false bottoms, ihe typical Northern abhorrence of 
effects created by the absence of big words nnd big gestures. The most 
capital letters and punctuation, rewarding thing about the best work 
which pre-arrange the material into from this school is that it sets tho 
a pattern of lines constructed in such reader thinking about reality, the re- 
a wny that they can be read in two or lalionsliip between reality and art, 
more ways, ambiguities resulting and the artificial character of all 
from certain combinations of lines, literature, both poetry and prose, 
different possibilities for association The disadvantage has been that the 
—often within a single line. The techniques used by the best prac- 
cnlm of traditional poetry (and of its titioners could bo so easily imitated, 
renders) was fundamentally dis- offering opportunities to a horde of 
tombed. publicists. 

S SLf g J PftJr in lh« work ot the two mo s t 
tional poetry held (and still holds) Its tal^rtnm r^ntaUvM. I. Bemkf 
own there more strongly than in the ® nd Schippera, the past ftwv years 

North. The development of a new J ave sh .™ n that the * r 

poetry in the Sooth has been sub- ln 6 as it does more on praetke than 

Btontudly influenced by the short life 0 , Q the0 |7’ has brought the nature of 

of the essayist and critic Jan Wal- the worit of bat H^" 

ravens. In the North there has been «*L Po f^ 

no such stimulus. The Fifties Move- lem. especially m its relaUonship With 

meat has had Little critical coverage reality, even though there a , 

or commentary. What it has hud are numerous poeti [J 

strongly programmatic poems from ,ho North and die South tor whom 

the representatives of the movement poetry and lhe writing of P oa,r y JJ" 

itself, pspecially in the* work of the ' nail1 a , of c ® urso * 

man generally considered the best of poetry J 8 ” ot 2 ?il c ’ 

them' — Luceber l,. Originally a painter, prose similar difficulties have arisen 

ho wrote his most important poetry concerning the Actional nulure of 

over a fairly short period— his poeti- the novel. 

cal work seems to be complete now j t will probably come us no 
—and went back to designing and surprise that the neo-realists, as the 
painting. Gerril Kouwehnar, ccr- poets of the latest school can be 
tainly the second in importance, has Libelled, admire the work of WiUlapi 
continued to experiment with the Curios Willioms and Marianne 
multiplicity of meaning in the poet's Moore. But it will certainly be 
material— the word Itself, nnd Uve thought strange lh#, in contrast to 
relationship of word to thing. To a many other literatures, the figures of 
much greater extent than Lucebert'i Eliot and Pound have only in (the past 
poetry. Komvcqaar's^-some of it, at f C w years exercised direct Influence 
least — iius a rather theoretical on Dutch poetry (though literary- 
character. historical causes for this are to be 

The most important poets of tho found In the 19308), Since about 1964 
new style in Belgium arc the versatile some poets have been at work In the 
Hugo Cinus, whose poetry . has North whose work could scarcely be 
undergone an evolution to the " form ■ imagined without Pound's influence, 
poetry" I shall discuss below, and among whom H.C. ten Berge appears 
Paul Snoek, who evolved frbm ex- the moat important to dale. On tho 
pcriraentalism to classicism; basis of the way their poems are con- 

r - struclcd, from layers of material 

Disman tlin g the ■ • drawn from different places and 

^ ® periods of history, dies© poets can be 
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were called Anathemas, ami arc 
almost till concerned with the quasi- 
scicnlific and vaguely mystical ideas 
which have so proliferated in the past 
decade thul his critical knife has 
plenty of work to do. A much more 
sober mood, more In line with tho 
methods oT the careful phcnomcno- 
logist, and informed by a constant 
scepticism towards all absolutes, is 
seen in the work of the philosopher 
Cornells Verhoevcn. 

Any classification is challengeable, 
ami that is why I say only with the 
greatest reservation that the strength 
of the Northern Netherlands lies 
more in poetry, that of the South 
more in prose. Both arc weak in 
drama, this absence cun certainly 
be explained for the North by the 
centuries- old rifi between the spoken 
and (he literary languages, and the 
dominant position of poetry, which 
has caused a marked specialization in 
(he latter. The talc becomes some- 
what monotonous, but since the war 
the best plays have also been pro- 
vided by Hugo Chius, who, especially 
in the past few years, has been so 
prolific as to equal one of the few 
important dramatists which Holland 
has produced — Herman Heijcrmann. 







the most talented of our few play- dominant position of poetry, which 
wrights. And that Ten Bcrgc, after lias caused a marked specialization in 
three collections of poetry, should (he latter. The title becomes xome- 
extend his oeuvre with two prose what monotonous, but since the war 
works, which intersect in theme with the best plays have also been prn- 
his poetry at many points, is not so vided by Hugo Claus, who, especially 
surprising, in the past few years, has been so 

If the ideal of the neo-realists is to EJ!2“V 
bring poetry and reality closer to- an .f drnmHtiats which Holland 

gethcr and rescue the art of poetry JS.f'iS’SSii Hern , li 5 n HencrmanH. 
from its isolation, then the latest de- b . ut 






SOB i 

i:- f .-. i if; 1 .;. 

• V>*v4 


velopment threatens to banish it be- 
yond the horizon; for a strongly 
romantic tendency is becoming vis- 
ible, connected with a return to fixed 
forms— and this little more than 
twenty years since the Movement of 
tho Fifties— and to rhetoric. It seems 
that a long-suppressed sensitivity is 
reclaiming its rights. And at the 
same time poetry is returning to the 
enclosed circle of the personal note- 


also adapted existing drumntic texts. 
Somewhat less brilliant plays are 
those of the Fleming Tone Ilruiin, 
who has, on the other hand, done a 
great deal for the development af the 
inudern Flemish stage. The most 
successful play in the North was the 
recent Kees tie Jongen, by Gerden 
Hell in ga ; this is a particularly skil- 
ful stage adaptation of n novel typical 
of the M Hollandsreolistisch " genre, 

I _1 I . ,n«. 1 m . _ 



enctosca circle ot the personal note- ™ - a*"' 1 -* 

book, where intimacy is lhe order of £A lisl, f? m }. 923 by Tlieo Tjujssen, « 
the day. So was the Fifties indeed ^ S^ 1 re SP H ? 1 ,n , estab : 
only an incident? J ho , P Ja V showed 

.that Holland could have a typical 

Fctnki: D lim n il. dramatic literature of Its own — m 

establishing the Heijermnns, in a different way, had 

Critical framework demonstrated. And it accemua- 

ciiticai iramcworK te d that remarkable fact accepted as 

One striking feature of postwar normal by the Dutcli stage— ran 
Dutch literature is that, in contrast almost complete domination by.for- 
to tho 1920s and 1930s, we have had - - 

no major critics. Of the many poets 


|||| 


concerning the fictional nulure of and prosc-writcrs few have put much 


the novel. 

It will probably come us no 
surprise that the nco-realists, us the 
poets of tho latest school can be 
labelled, admire the work of Willlapn 
Curios Willioms and Marianne 
Moore. But it will certainly be 
thought strange lh#, in contrast to 
many other literatures, the figures of 
Eliot and Pound have only in (the past 
few years exercised direct Influence 
on Dutch poetry (though litertry- 
historicnl causes for this are to be 
found In the 1930s). Since about 1964 
some poets have been at work In the 
North whose work could scarcely be 
imagined without Pound’s influence, 


dismantling the 
poetic artifice 


Movement, which brou'gbt^fcSrtant ^ot reoeaMtself it si 

fi? nctc “? » romantic or; traveller, bt 

■ w^ ms^ex.-ssrmma 

where' the basic material 
WtoK. I>ut not i|!j [itcrary. the poemthfeatens I 
: iL stiU ,!dP°d,. ,Jt- M locked into the poetic clrcl 

g^vned* outside reality, , along with ] t can then' only be underst 

■ JJJjrreutore.: Since ; thehlherchaa been .within tfcut circle. , ' 


Eliot an^ound have only inthe past ««-P»P«s and poriodUh. 

few years exercised direct Influence J,*„5 nde “ 1 ® 1,1 Holland and FJaflders 
on Dutch poetry (though literary- Attempt was made ten yean 

historical causes for this are to be f ^ rnl f5 iA° 

found in the 1930s). Since about 1964 ^ certain extent, to rid it of its «W- 
some poets have been at work In the frariness^and Jack of method.^ This 
North whose work could scarcely be ^de in the periodical Afer/y«, 
imagined without Pound’s influence, which in Its four years of life tried 
among whom H. C. ten Berge appears • to achieve, a purely toxtunl and wi- 
the most important to dale. On the flable criticism. ■ The (editors hoped 
basis of the way their poems are con- to adoluon that a bond could be 
sfructed, from layers of material forged between literature and the 
drawn from different places and universities. There was no lack of 
periods of history, these poets can be fierce criticism of. the jjitrirof this 
labelled " sU^wturalteteVIhcy-wWk jouroal, the fiew&t- Of it from the 
rather Jike.."4evsfi^Vthoy push crJUo H. A. Gomperta, now a pro- 
ihejf-3p5de into the ground here and feasor, who for several years wag one 


to tho 1920s and 1930s, we have had eign plays. When a Dutchman eh tore 
no major critics. Of the many poets the theatre, he usually steps outside . 
and prosc-writcrs few have put much his own country. Here too the rift* 
effort into essay-writing and critic- between art and fjjr reality is uni or- ■ 
Ism, with the exception of S. Vest- tunutely all too wide. ■ j 

dijk, who was as good an essayist as — - . t 

a novelist nnd poet, nnd tho novelist K __. lri 

W. F. Hermans, who. In hia Incisive hteeto/to ' o Svi hSSSS. .1 ?I?J 
book Mandarljnen op ZwaveUuur, Fredciik Muller Academic In' Amstef- 
wrote a provocative history of dam. He is a literary ?ridc for 
modem -literature. Discontent with De Volkskmni, and has published sev- 
the level of literary criticism, especi- era) col Jcc lions of essays and criticism, 
ally in newspapers and periodicals, ' .; 


(JC 


mm 


yesterday, which (hen Influencethelr standing; It i,emi ; that liis probably. ^VanV^nta" :>■; 

opinion of the here and now. History unresol vable argument is « till alive. IK ' 

does not repeat itself, it simply has It must be snld (that lt was m Mriyn , - bibHdfri sS b " v- ' 
not stopped. The poet moves, potas (hat close attention Was first paid. 4o. ■ 

TromanW or traveller, but as .qno authors whdif. work seemed 
sjmultaoeously at hdme on several accessible *• tp •; other .^cnUoal 


Broadsides . ' 

C.rF. VAN VEENi *t - 

Dutch Catchpenny Prints 

84pp. The Hague; Van Hoeve. 12511. 

The subtitle, " Three Centuries of 
Pictorial Broadsides for Children”, 
both suggests more than lius been 
given, and indicates the limitations of 
this book. A choice, and rather an 
arbitrary one, ..of pictorial. broadsides 
of the seventecth, eighteenth, ami 
nineteenth centuries would have been 
' nearer to reality. C. ft Van Veeh has 
divided , hia , eigbly-fpur brint^-hito 
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Louisas, Joyce (Compiler). Local 
Ret ora Sources in Prim and in Pro- 
gress. 1971-72, 24 pp. Historical 
Association. Paperback. 3 tfp. 

flic purpose of this compilation, (he 
result or a survey made last year, is 
to avoid duplication in producing 
aids to local record sources. It lists 
guides, indexes, etc, which have either 
iippcared during the past two ye ars 

p!; m' ar £ aow . m Preparation. 
"uDiic.itions by national institutions, 
iiw versify presses, local record sode- 
ties and municipal authorities are set 
loiUi in separate sections. ! 


Biography and Memoirs 

G SS h^V ' 7 " 8 

swats 

knowledge of the relevant writings. 
The resource and resilience of the 
royal mistress who was also a suc- 
cessful and accomplished actress a 
triumphant racehorse owner and a 
shrewd dealer in real estate emerge 
unmistakably from the book. Mrs 
Langtry s beauty was by common 
consent remarkable ; her flair for sue- 
cess in n variety of enterprises was 
even marc so. Mr Gerson has treated 
his theme objectively and in a plain, 
clear style, but one could wish that 
something of his central character's 
iulven urousness had been communi- 
cated to Ins writing. 


Classics 

Cambridge Latin Course. Unit ill. 
Cambridge University Press. 13 
booklets. £|.fi 5 the set. 

Stages 21-31 of this Course arc set 
in Hath. Chester and Rome. The 
Excursuses deal with Marriage, (he 
Legionary Soldier and Fortress, 
Guilders and Building, Public Service 
and Domitiun : the action extends 
from an attempt to poison King 
Cogidubnus to the fatal liaison of 
1 Domilian's wife with the actor Paris. 

- while Agrieolii, the toadying amici 
t finpera/oriit, a Greek phiinsopha, si 
rntfes ffbrinjiiis and si Christian ,l pro- 
tester" arc among those who help 
to sustain the interest of the youth- 
ful Latinist. Whether or not he has 
mastered all the grammar and voca- 
bulary here summarized, he will 
surely not have overlooked the 
chapter on defi.do, a kind of curse- 
tficm-yoursetf fcfi. All that is required 
is a .sheet of lead, (he invocation of 
Bazagra and fierebcscu, and a 
straightforward request, such as " . . . 
and may his body be twisted and 
shattered . . . phrix pliro.x ". 


if the age of the child or student who 
produced it were given. Mr Gooch 
includes a bibliography and a list of 
suppliers of materials, and his book 
will be of considerable assistance to 
all art teachers. 


Education 

Gooch. Plter H. ideas for Art 
Teachers. 176 pp. Batsford. £ 2 . 

There are so many different media 
which can be used in. the creative arts 
Ihnt all teachers are helped by prac- 
tical advice on their characteristics 
and possible methods of exploiting 
i h c e " 1 -, £ cter Gooch has written a 
useful reference book which provides 
information on numerous methods 

Fnr .£n mqi i cs ’ P rinci P*Hy. he says, 
for chddren between the ages of nine 

and fifteen, although both older and 
younger could well benefit from 

Er ?L h L S ,dens ’ Evcr y mclhQ d 

illustrated by nn example of inter- 
esting and sensitive work, which 
would, however, be more enlightening 


!. History 

c 

s Hill. Boyd H. Medieval Monarchy 
; ft i Actum. 'Hie German Empire 

r from Henry I to Henry IV. 251 pp. 

;. Allen and Unwin. £4 t paperback, 
i £ 2 . 50 ). 

i Boyd H. Hill’s volume in the now 
■ well -established series of ** Historical 
1 Studies: Problems mid Documents" 
justifies its title and sub-title by taking 
most of its texts from the products of 
the tenth and eleventh-century Ger- 
man "chancery"— diplomas, p/u- 
cita. etc— although much the longest 
is the important and rarely read Cie\ta 
Ononis of Hrosivitlin. The transla- 
tion ol (lie original Latin is never 
worse than adequate. The annotation 
anti the linking introduction are idio- 
syncratic in their choice of topics, not 
always reliable and sometimes devas- 
tntingly naive. Yet the volume is an 
interesting and thought-provoking 
one. as it must be to justify the “ prob- 
lem and “ select text ” approach to 
n 1 st one a 1 studies ; it should fulfil Pro- 
fessor Hill’s subsidiary intention of t 
providing an elementary introduction 
to diplomatic and in the hands 
of n critical teacher it could be made 
the basis of an instructive undergrad- 
uate seminar The absence of any 
reference to Karl Loyser’s writings on 
mis period, the most important in 
English, is surprising and regrettable. 


France, u trial lawyer with the limi- 
tations of a defence outlook. Lee 
Bailey is a celebrated and controver- 
sial figure of the American legal 
scene. This book recounts some of 
his outstanding cases. The poor 
quality of so much police work in the 
United Stales is only loo evident, a 
reflection of this being Mr Bailey’s 
expert use of investigative resources 
of his own. It is also apparent that 
some judicial altitudes are unsatis- 
factory. Mr Bailey’s radical views on 
legal re form are expressed in the last 
chapter; they might with advantage 
have been developed less anecdotally. 
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B.mlev. F. Lee with Aronson, H.\r- 

isj' T l\ C - P e (™ ce Afciw JlftrtX 
284 pp. Michael Joseph. £ 3 . 

The defence advocate is as much a 
specialist in the United States ns in 


Literature and Criticism 

The Song of Roland, T ranslated by 
D. D. R. Owen. I 2 t«pp. Allen and 
Umvm. £ 2.50 (paperback, 80 p). 

The English in D. D. K. Owen’s ver- 
™ St mg of Roland flows 

beaulifully, and something of the 
original poem’s rhythmic vigour has 
been well preserved. Wisely no effort 
has been made to keep the assonance 
or to replace it with rhyme, but other 
linguistic devices which characterize 
the original, such as repealed syntac- 
tical patterns or formulaic phrasing 
are idso reflected in this translation 
of the Oxford manuscript. The mean- 
ing ol [he original poem is. for the 
most part, closely followed, though 
the choice of metre necessitates a lew 
minor detours. It is a pity, however 
that attention is not drawn in the 
notes to almost certain errors in Die 
hrench (eg. " F cez mu? ..." 
3485 , which ought, in ail proba- 
bility, to read " F. cez espeex . nor 
lo a number ol words or phrases 
Which could he translated in one or 
two different ways and which have 
Some bearing on the interpretation 
(I 1 ® ,cxl (c g. Roland's pur niei. 
1863 , translated here “ on my behalf *’ 
and not, as some literary critics 


would prefer 11 il 
e n>y fault ” * * 

I 

* who created the 13 
» ‘wclfili century US * 

: tor who took it imnnll’ 
■ p*ind ihc great 

Rive it nn even 1 
Christian ring..,"- JjJ 
Jus s intervention' 
limited to the insertionofk 
episode Dr Own a£ 

printed bj 
"ho wish top 
h "» tllc experiment oli 
a . pee-Turoldus ” t«t^ 
lo * 8 nt, re the lines in italn 

Philosophy 

Fiaget, Jean. The Pritffr 
etie Epistemology, Tjj 
W olfe Mays. 98 pp. 
Kegan Paul. £ 1 . 50 . 
Piaget’s work has had a p, 
cncc on psychological ui 
•ional thought In Engy 
United States, but rebuilt.'; 
philosophical thinking. E 
based on a biological a 
approach has not been pip! 
sooner or later it will he; 
that epistemology can k, 
strengthened by consldoi^ 
fully the development ol 
processes in man. The pit 
book presents Piaget's idtu 
lemology in a compact id 
Wolfe Mays, the translator 
an introduction to Piapfi 
which will help uewccmeni 
work. The book is a slight 
of lectures given at the P- 
Department of Columbia It 
ami covers material draW 
in other books, but fromafitd 


UBIUSttNS 


HSU LONDON GROUP OF HOSPITALS 
HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

Salary range £ 1 , 698 -£ 2,178 
Archway Tube 

Rehabilitation, recreation and education of both 
hospital patients and stall by providing an excellent 
library service throughout the Group is the purpose 
ol the Group Library Service, for which wu wish lo 
appoint a Chartered Librarian (Special Responsi- 
bility). Liaison wllh local authority for technical 
advice, and wllh local voluntary organizations. 

Write for detailed information to Group Personnel 
Officer, Group Secretariat, St. Mary's Wing, Whlt- 
tinQlon Hospital, Highgate Hill, London N19 5NF. 


City of Westminster 
ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN 

Principal Officer range < 4 , 047 - 14 , 53.1 Im-lmitc. 

AppIfeMts rauji be ilia r to red librarians with vido eipeririu'e In tho 
timktarstion public libraries. This post is lliini in n-uiurity and 
duiln Include aciing lor die l.’lty LtbruriJn hIicr rei|ufrc.|, |iri-|i.iriiiy 
BlteU. supervising s pc cm I mid itx-iniic.il scrvk*cv and liltury jnililkii- 
nofli, snd co-opersilug with .trcbllccio In library idaiming. 

Toobuln application form and funher del alls pienso send poslcgrj. 

nil n i Ibe KslcHlislimcm Olficc iKsf 1 . 7 ). WrsiminMcr r,iy 
HUHLiiorla Sir eel. SWIl- (,y\V. Id. N... ul-U.U 59 JS ( 24 -lsom Ann,- 
«wc fcrvEce). Closing dm- Mih Anpiisi, 1372 . 
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C1ASSIFIED ADytUIStMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARKING 

““SSSILdfHW"' 

^nBtradhjru% 


BOROUGH OF BEVERLEY 

KR-ssruif® ™ * lu saw 

UnrdL U or JSu- 

£fctS& l r ra ‘ ,nl 311,1 0 Nninll nnnaiui, 
'““''"I 


COLLEGE OF ART AND 
M DESIGN 

B Kr 

jj^B-vitaass * 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 

Wnlteoftp of tondonj 


Jnuc and ihivb at btSJJi 

01 U * Fell rifled* IdSl 
, WlHMir ciperltnt* Itwenibl- 

■ Wofefitonaf aualiarnkn “SStlr- 

S!‘ Un £ 1-443 by 

•JSJJ ai.vOi Mr tiuua. Rn necki' 

* ,u « «« Me, Mu- 

<flftlan v Kipciiefice And quaSlao* tioax ia» 
W'h" tho newet' of l*» itfcrta, 

SAS-MST ,®A'i W* ..IS 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF 
POLITICAL AND 

economic science ' 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL Lit,,ar,ahs Ihe'^^SS 

“ IM ji?Ba %L ib6aHa» oh % * 

. CpLLI'OH l.l flit A It PAN* 1 j£ l . , V/J? ,fl,lan io ii,c ImfI 

If?n ' * D * cl,nal *wwm or clduiii"-,. CfSIcr Ccnire,. 1 ,le ll*nbr,m and Ilk*- 
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CITY 6 f COVENTRY 

ua UUSk£fMm^ 


Pflsie. *lwre appro' 

, ISL «>' HISaries 


™«,C SCIENCE - ■■ raws Sw'T 

L^tssa , ir. o tHta<a 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

-iStf -a. ... 


*r pail leu. | j?r’’Nt U^ lu ' n =J by Ihr 3 /,, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
WALLASEY 

SE " , °&N'gS, ! J* L 1 SsSv m, “ 

' sure: Llbratltni’ (10 bap) 

q d,® 0 S. L,brarJ ^SSauoR'Kfl 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
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INFORMATION 
» . . ASSISTA 




LANCASlIIRl- COUNTY 
COUNCIL 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW 

... I.IIIKAKY HLKVIt'P 
-n-f/.m mikN’S I.IUHA 1 UAN 

u,f UpHeil liom 
CHARI]. lift! f.innAKIANS with (ull- 
“We e wdenee inr ibe ubase POST at 

,b *L F^lihjtn HiNiiUt 1 Ihmrir. 

Is 11 miMlrrn llbrmy In nn c<rand- 
*re«. Limprrailnii wiih ichuoli ami 
H rung inn ctirnann nclhliln. Snljry irJe 
A. P. 4 . i!. 2 ll$ id t’.d'J.I. (ummcnclni 

un 5 'len” 0rdlng 1,1 a ujllHe;j,lDn * o "* 1 

PHilhrr iIlIjiIIi and applkallun roffn 
Ch ,e l . Uhrailun, Houmiow Ifuusc. 
734 / 7 . 34 . I.ondtin RujaT llaunduM. 
MldUlewV. (Tel: UI- 37 II 7728 . «>l. 201.1 

MOUNTAIN ASH URBAN 
. DISTRICT COUNCIL 

APJ'OJN rMPNl Ol CHIPF 
ASSISIA-N 1 I.IBRARIAN 
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CflYOF THE 

LONDON LIBRARY 

POLYTECHNIC SERVICE 


taiksliong are invliad tor tho 
wwjb posts which havo been 
Wjrao M pail ol a major dovol- 
ol Library end Lsnrnlno 
Saivlcea In TB 72 and 
lwj. The dosIb ranoo ovor a 
S£. *P**f ,u “i ot acadomlc 
5 *j 5 y" l P Includlno suhjoci 
J™«lllna 1 planning, inlnrmnllon 
opatatlonal onnlyals. 
“'J*' •"« display work, stall 
"“MOW ana mulll-niodlu con- 

W OfiVfllopmenl and Plan- 
■ Librarian E3.192- 
u,738. 

II £ 2 , 859 - 
WggjM* m £ 1 , 944 - 
tor HI the abnva 

SSuS ,y 68 cha,ie,ort 
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Tta- 5 * 1 ** l * 1 18 )-C 1 , 806 . 
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SSa 1 et« 1 1® .HoundsdUch. 
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Mj y should be re- 
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• FALKIRK 
"HUG LIBRARY 

“SWKC LIBRARIAN 

(Re-AdvertUement) 

Are InvIteJ 

J’Wtred librarians Tor 
ao«. Salary; with 
lo quail fica- 


1 . 689 - 12 . 1(10 n| u( 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
■ , TOWER hamlets ■ 

DIRECTORA-m OF COMMUNITY 
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to £ 1 , 94 . 
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loc 




' •....•• ‘ r 1 — 1 - ‘ 'Mkii. 1 • if- 


of ' i 

,. VfANDsvyORTH 

Wfles Department 

- "SI" 

^A^Q^'^psfngdBta 


REDDITCH 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND 
PLANNING 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

GRADE ll/lll 
C 1 . 31 1 -E 1.704 

Rcquiiml In the Technical 
Library which ntso provides 
nn informnUon corvico to all 
Corporation Stall. Part 
quiililicaiion Librarian Aesa- 
elation examination and 
knowledge of Cl/SfB desir- 
able. 

The appointment, which is 
super an nuable, is subject to 
B satisfactory medical 
report. In appropriate 
cases, assistance wilt be 
given with removal ex- 
penses and lodging allow- 
ances. The Corporation 
will be able to assist with 
housing accommodation. 

Applications.stating age, ex- 
perience and qualifications 
together with the names 
and addressee of two refer- 
ees. should be submitted by 
21st August. 1972, to : — 

The General Manager, 
Raddltch Development 
Corporation, 

'Holm wood \ Plymouth Rd., 
Reddltch, Worca. 


THE QUEEN'S (INIVUUirV 
OF BELFAST 

Senior Library 
Assistants 

Application* ue invliad for three 
post* of Senior Library AxsiYlaul 
in (lie Mam Library (Catat'iguing 
IMviitun). Ibe MtAiul Library 
gad lha Agriculture Library. Ap- 
'PosBtniHit «■]! be nude, aocordibi 
lu qualilkalium uid ciperlcRca, 
on iW mIc LI.2J9-tI.VTS per 
annum, willl F S S ti. . CendidLuci 
.flnuU ‘ have eKbtr ■ uiiiwrsiiy 
degree ur a prnfetiiorul library 
ilitglifw^tfcin. ApP^-aUooj fortni 
(returnable- by , JI Au|uil, 19221 
end piHufliUii or (he pmti mu 
be ttoivnca fi,«a Ibe tfccTna A»rt-. 
*«i Seyrttgry (Fcnor.net). 1 Thfl 
■ Qi-tenu Llniyerj'iy of Bc'IbM, 
Betlurt Hi 7 lNT«, N.rfthtni T/*. 

’ : tin J ' '..fPfceie 4 ,'iiiitf ref. 7Z/TLS ) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 


Assistant 

Librarians 


Applications are invited for the following posts from 
graduate Chartered Librarians. Possession of a degree 
in science, technology or a social science, and knowledge 
of or keen interest in mechanized procedures will be an 
advantage. 

Salary within the scale C1.6-11-C3.264 p.a. 

1. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Acquisition*} 

Duties will bo concerned with Ihe* cooidlnatlon of book 
selection procedures and ordering ot monographs. 

2. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Cataloguing} 

Candidates must have experience at a senior level of 
cataloguing and classification particularly with AACR 67 
and UDC. Dulles will include MARC cataloguing, 

Application forms and further particulars from the Staff 
Officer, University of Aston in Birmingham, Gosla Green, 
Birmingham B4 7ET, quoting reference 0/14B/TLS. 


Librarian 


Applications nro invited from candidates, 
aged 26-35, who possess tho recognised 
qualifications in Ubmry or Information Work, 
and who Itnvo some years practical 
experience. 

The work covers most aspects of a dynamic 
information sorvice mainly In lha fields of 
fluid mochanics, mechanical engineering, 
materials and managomont in addition (o 
routine professional duties. 

The Library Is well stocked and has a staff 
of fourteen. 

Applications should he sent to : 

D. C. Hnmoi, Head of 

£y_L:-! Employment Oflino, Rolls-Royce 

npu (1971) Limited, P.0. Box 31 , 

U J) Derby DE2 OBJ. 


Derby Engine Division 


Nottinghamshire 


COUNTY LIBRARY 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians with 
suitable experience for a new post of 

PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

to the Assistant County Librarian, Education Services. 
Miss L. E. Green. M.B.E. Salary : AP5 (£2.380 to £2,661). 
Further particulars from and application? to K. A. 
Sfockham, County Librarian, Gotinty Half, West Brldg- 
fortf. Nottingham. Closing date: 25lh August, 1972. 


RECORDS LIBRARIAN 

Mate or female aged 35 lo 45 years to lake charge of and 
operate the Company’s Central Records Department at 
Attenborough, Notts, with responsibility for other slaff in 
our Head Office In the centre of Nottingham. 

Starting apiary In the region of £ 2,000 per annum accord- 
Irig to qual[ficat|one and experieiKfe. . 

Write. call « telephone , /;•*.. -•;* 1 

O. A- Betlwis, Group Personnel Officer, 

East Coast Personal Finance Ud„ 

Newlaifd House, 49 Mount Street, ;. 

(iotUnghafh,> Tel : 
quoting ref :TLS 1 > _ 


ROYAL BURGH OF AYR 
AYR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


o) Depute Burgh Librarian 

b) Senior Assistant 
(Bibliographical Services) 

Chartered Librarians with appropriate qualifications nnd 
experience. 

For the posl of Depute £1,872-£2.283, and for the post 
of Senior Assistant £1 ,545-El ,932. 

The duties ot the Depute will cover the whole range of 
Libiaiy Services with special responsibility tor slat ling. 
The Senior Assistant will be responsible for the request 
service, stack control and some classifies lion. 

The Library has a full development programme. Includ- 
ing conversion lo computer charging In 1972 and the 
provision of a number of new buildings. 

The positions are superannuate and N.J.f.C. conditions 
of service will apply. The Council operate a Group Life 
Scheme. 

Further particulars may ba obtained from and applica- 
tions for both posts should be submitted to the 
Librarian, Carnegie Library, 12 Main Street. Ayr. not 
later than twenty-one days after the date of this 
advertisement. All applications must provide the names 
of two referees. 


Town Buildings, 
Ayr. 

31 st July, 1972 


DAVID C. RICHMOND, S.S.C., 
Town Clerk and Clerk lo the 
Library Committee 


Librarians 



Media Resources Centre 

Highbury Station Road, N .1 

Chartered Librarian 

(PART-TIME) 
required to assist , in the work of iht centre, especially (he 
OaMfbfttilng aqd classification \of .dew mater his. (amlfda/ti 
should have 'considerable experteripe in cataloguing and pre- 
vious experience with non- book materials would be an 
advantage. Hours hy arrangement. 

Salary scale : pro-rata £1,944 to £2.424. 


A post in ZAMBIA offers these benefits: lovely climate; 
great sights ; wider professional scope ; good salaries : 
guaranteed accommodation ; faros paid and generous 
baggage allowance— and an opportunity lo help In 
the building of a rapidly developing nation. 

The sviccesslul Condi dales will bo qualllioci libiailima 
and will work in tho Provisional Ccnhe Libia lies. 

Duties will bo lo supervise small library centres al 
schools and welfare centres- 

If ihe auccossful applicants are Brllloh, lhcy may ba 
elfgiblo for an Inducement allowance pays bio hy thoir 
Government. 

Plonso write giving tuft personal and professional details 
fu ; Appainhnonts Oflicor (N), Zambia High Commission, 
7/11 Cavendish Place, London. W.1 . 


Application forms and further derails from the 
Education Officer fEsrab.-2Afi), County Hall. SE 1 
7 PB. TeL 633 7546 . Closing dare for receipt of 
completed forms If August. 1972 . 


BOROUGH 0l= PORT TALBOT 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES ^ 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited from suitably experienced Char- 
tered Librarians for the poet of Branch Librarian, of the 
new Gtymavon Branch Library. . ■ 

Ss 1 aiyA,P-IV.(£ 2 ,l 00 ^ 49 SL • : ; 

Forms of appltcaUbn lo be. obtained from the unders'gned 
and should be returned to him' by Friday* 25»h August, 
■1972. , 

W. E. GRIFFITHS, Tovnn Clark. 

Municipal Buildings, Aberevon Seafront. Fort Talbot 
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